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A CAMPUS REVOLUTION 


Kathleen E. Gales* 


University of California in the fall semester of 1964 have been 
widely reported and interpreted. They have been said to con- 
stitute the most dangerous crisis in the history of this university of 
75,000 students and the most serious student demonstrations ever to 
have occurred in the United States. Lipsett and Seabury have des- 
cribed what took place as a ‘small-scale but genuine revolution’ as a 
result of which ‘the authority of the administration and the faculty had 
become virtually non-existent by December 1964’.1 The implications of 
the events extend far beyond the state of California, because of the 
extent to which they reveal the nature of the new generation of Ameri- 
cans and the weaknesses of an institution which has been regarded by 
many as a prototype of the university of the future. As an illustration 
of the effect of the new rights won by the students, and the use to which 
they have put them, on 15 and 16 November 1965 a massive demon- 
stration (involving over 8,000 persons) against the war in Viet Nam was 
organized from the Berkeley campus. 

Heirich and Kaplan? have analysed the nature of student protest 
movements on the campus in the last thirty-five years and placed the 
1964 revolt in its proper context. Throughout the thirties the students, 
while tending to ignore the depression, were continuously demonstrat- 
ing against the breakdown of disarmament and the approach of war. 
Campus ‘strikes’ against ‘War and Fascism’ took place every year from 
1935 to 1941 but were mainly of a symbolic nature. Between 1941 and 
1952, during the Second World War and its aftermath, the Berkeley 
student body followed the pattern of most other students, in showing 
little interest in politics. The early fifties, though relatively quiet years 
in so far as student politics were concerned, saw the long struggle of the 
Berkeley Faculty against the special loyalty oath they were required 
to take. Since the mid-fifties student political interest and involvement 
has undergone a rapid development and the question of student political 
rights and privileges has been constantly debated. As the Bay Area 

* B.A., M.A.; Lecturer in Statistics, London School of Economics; Visiting Assistant 


Professor, Department of Sociology, Berkeley, 1964-5. 
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civil rights movement gathered momentum, increasingly many Berkeley 
students became involved in it. This involvement made them even more 
concerned to extend their campus political rights, and their use of the 
methods of civil disobedience off the campus led to a ready acceptance 
of such tactics in the dispute with the university administration over 
these rights. 

As one of many efforts made to analyse the attitude of Berkeley 
students towards the 1964 campus conflict, a survey of a representative ' 
sample of students was carried out in April 1965. Before presenting the 
results of this study a brief summary of the history of the revolt must 
be given in order that the findings may be understood. ! 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE REVOLT 


Many commentators have denied that freedom of speech was ever 
at issue in the Berkeley controversy, though freedom of advocacy of 
political action was undoubtedly central in importance. At one time no 
political activity of any kind was allowed on any campus of the Univer- 
sity of California. Gradually, the rules were liberalized to the point 
where communist speakers were allowed on the campus. A ban re- 
mained, however, on the use of the campus for the advocacy and 
organization of political actions or the collection of funds for political 
purposes. Activities of this nature had in practice been taking place for 
several years on a strip of pavement outside the main campus entrance. 
On 16 September 1964 all student organizations were informed that 
in future the rules concerning political Advocacy would be enforced on 
this strip, which was in fact university property. Representatives of 18 
student groups immediately protested and certain concessions were 
made, but a requirement that no table should be set up without a 
permit remained in force, together with severe limitations on advocacy 
and fund-raising. 

The students refused to accept the new restrictions and continued to 
set up tables for which no permits had been issued. Eventually, on 
30 September, eight students were indefinitely suspended from the 
university, five for manning illegal tables and three for leading the first 
protest sit-in in the administration building, Sproul Hall. That night 
the Free Speech Movement (FSM) came into existence. 

The next day tables were again set up without permission and an 
ex-student who refused to leave the table he was manning was arrested 
and placed in a campus police car stationed in the plaza in front of 
Sproul Hall. The arrest triggered off a major demonstration, the police 
car being immediately surrounded by hundreds of students and pre- 
vented from moving for 32 hours. Student leaders spoke from the roof 
of the car and led another Sproul Hall sit-in. The crowd surrounding 
the car at times reached a size of several thousands. Over 500 police 
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officers were brought to the campus and violence was feared, but the 
students eventually dispersed without incident when an agreement 
reached between FSM leaders and University President Clark Kerr 
was announced, The main points covered by the agreement were that 
the students would give up all forms of illegal protest against university 
regulations, that the university would not press charges against the 
arrested man, that the decision on the length of the suspensions of the 
eight students would be left to a committee of the Academic Senate,? 
and that a new committee representing students, faculty and admini- 
stration would immediately be set up to make recommendations on 
the rules relating to political behaviour on the campus. 

This committee had a relatively short life, eventually reaching a 
deadlock on the issue of whether the university should have the right 
to discipline students for the on-campus advocacy and organization of 
illegal off-campus acts. This was by no means an abstract question. 
Many of the FSM leaders had already been involved in acts of civil 
disobedience in Oakland and San Francisco and they wished to 
establish their right to advocate and organize such actions on the 
campus. In effect, as was established by the Board of Regents* in 
their meeting on 20 November, the students had already won the battle 
eoncerning on-campus political advocacy, in so far as the acts advocated 
were lawful. They were now fighting over an issue not previously raised: 
the right to organize (possibly) illegal acts on the campus, free from 
university disciplinary action. 

As a result of the deadlock on this issue and although the Senate 
Committee had recommended immediate reinstatement of the sus- 
pended students, FSM demonstrations were recommenced and because 
of this the committee considering the rules of political activity was dis- 
solved on g November. From this date the situation rapidly deterior- 
ated: student attendance at the daily noontime rallies held by the 
FSM on the steps of Sproul Hall increased, and the graduate students 
formed their own pro-FSM group and threatened a strike of teaching 
assistants." The principal demand of the FSM was that only the'courts 
should have the right to regulate the content of political speech, whether 
on or off the campus (and that definitions of the advocacy of illegal acts 
could only be determined by the courts after they had considered the 
legality of acts advocated ‘on campus’). 

At the meeting of the Board of Regents on 20 November a resolution 
was passed which completely proscribed the use of the campus for the 
planning of unlawful political acts. The Regents also accepted the 
recommendations of President Clark Kerr and Chancellor Strong® that 
although the suspended students would be reinstated immediately, new 
disciplinary action would be instigated against students and student 
groups for violations of rules subsequent to 30 September. On 27 
November letters were sent to four FSM leaders charging them with 
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offences during the police car episode and summoning them to appear 
before the relevant committee. To the large number of students who 
were in sympathy with the objectives of the FSM this action by the 
administration appeared to be a complete betrayal of the spirit of the 
2 October agreement. Student feeling ran very high and on 1 December 
the FSM issued an ultimatum to the administration demanding..that 
disciplinary action initiated against students involved in the police car 
incident should be dropped, that the rules be revised so that only the 
courts should have the right to regulate the content of political speech, 
and that there should be no further disciplining of students or organiz- 
ations for political activity. Direct action was promised ifthese demands 
were not met within 24 hours. A gigantic rally was held at.noort ‘on 
2 December in the plaza outside Sproul Hall. Following the-rally 
about 1,000 people packed into the building to stage a sit-in, intended 
to last as long as two or three days and bring the campus to a standstill. 

Leading the mass sit-in Mario Savio, the most prominent of the FSM 
leaders, made a characteristically militant speech: 


There is a time when the operation of the machine becomes so odious, 
makes you so sick at heart, that you can’t take part: you can’t even tacitly 
take part, and you’ve got to put your bodies upon the gears and upon the 
wheels, upon the levers, upon all the apparatus, and you’ve got to make # 
stop. And you’ve got to indicate to the people who run it, to the people who 
own it, that unless you’re free, the machine will be prevented from working 
at all. a 

As the sit-in developed most offices in the building were closed and 
employees were sent home. At 3 a.m., whilst 635 uniformed police 
officers stood outside the building, Chancellor Strong entered it to 
announce that those who did not immediately disperse would be 
arrested. At 3.45 the police, in compliance with the orders of the 
Governor of California, Edmund Brown, moved into Sproul Hall and 
began to arrest those who still refused to leave the building. Of the 
814 people who were arrested 590 were students and 89 teaching: or 
research assistants or other university employees. Arrests continued for 
a period of over twelve hours, as most of those arrested went limp and 
had to be carried out of the building. Throughout 3 December, the 
‘Day, of the Cops’? at Berkeley, student pickets attempted with a fair 
degree of success to block campus entrances and persuade faculty, 
teaching assistants and students to stay away from lectures in. protest. 
On 4 December a strike of teaching assistants took place. These were 
the days on which university authority was at its lowest ebb. e 

The role of the academic staff in the dispute had been, up to this 
point, limited to the activities of a few mediating groups and some 
committees. For the most part the academics had remained relatively 
detached. Their actions subsequent to 2 December have been inter- 
preted by some writers as motivated primarily by hysteria and a wish 
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for peace at any price.8 Others would agree with Selznick? that the 
Academic Senate had in fact learnt from the students and that there 
.was no reason to doubt that the members voted according to their newly 
formed convictions. Wherever the truth may lie, the faculty as a whole 
entered into the dispute as a third force when the Berkeley Division of 
the Academic Senate passed by a vote of 824.to 115 a resolution con- 
taining the clause: 


That the content of speech or advocacy should not be restricted by the 
University. Off-campus political action shall not be subject to University ¢ 
regulations. On-campus advocacy or organization of such activities shall be 
subject only to such limitations as those imposed under Section 2. [Section 2 
specified limitations on time, place and manner.] 


By passing this resolution the faculty had given unqualified support 
to the FSM on its major grievance. Disciplinary action against students 
for actions prior to 3 December had already been dropped in a concili- 
atory move made after the arrests. The battle was not won, however, 
for the final authority on university rules, the Board of Regents, re- 
mained unpersuaded. In a meeting held on 18 December the Regents 
agreed that the existing rules must stay but that a review of university 
policy would be carried out. l 

* After the Christmas vacation daily FSM rallies once more took place 

but there were no further sit-ins, and the appointment of Meyerson 
as Acting Chancellor in place of Strong, brought new hope to the 
students because of his more liberal views. The controversy between 
students, faculty, administrators, and Regents continued with little 
let-up, both Kerr and Meyerson threatening to resign at one point in 
reaction to the pressures of which they were at the centre. However, the 
application of the new rules of political advocacy was fairly elastic and 
no further major crises occurred. The new Chancellor stressed the 
importance he attached to new programmes of educational reform on 
the campus and both the FSM leaders and their followers appeared 
genuinely interested in these plans. While the two-month-long trial of 
the students arrested in Sproul Hall was going on less than ten blocks 
from the campus, an uneasy peace reigned, minor new issues at times 
arising but never arousing sufficient support to lead to massive demon- 
strations against the rules. 

It was during this period in April 1965, that this study of student 
opinion was carried out. A somewhat similar survey had been made in 
November 1964 after the police car incident. The April survey pro- 
vided añ opportunity to measure the change in attitude towards the 
FSM in the intervening months and, in addition, to explore in greater 
detail factors assumed to be related to this attitude. 


. K. E. GALES 
SURVEY OBJECTIVES 


The specific objectives of the study were: 

(1) To describe the attitude of the Berkeley student body towards the 
FSM, its goals, tactics, leaders and achievements. Much has been written 
suggesting the indifference of the majority of students towards the FSM. 
The survey carried out in November had already shown a considerable 
degree of support for the movement. We wanted to discover the-state 
of campus opinion in April, by which time it could be assumed to have 
stabilized. 

(2) To examine the extent to which support for the FSM appeared 
to vary with the personal characteristics and family background of the 
students——i.e. to discover within what subgroups of the student body 
support appeared to be at its highest and so to attempt to characterize 
the supporters. 

(3) To measure attitudes towards various political questions—both 
national and international, and specifically towards civil rights and 
civil disobedience, and relate these attitudes to support for the FSM. 

(4) To measure attitude towards the Berkeley campus; to discover 
the areas in which there was most discontent, and to determine whether 
support for the FSM was related to dissatisfaction with what President 
Kerr has labelled as the multiversity.11 Many writers have speculated 
that the alienation of students on the vast Berkeley campus was the 
principal reason for the support given to the FSM. To test the possible 
truth of this theory, the relationship between attitude towards the 
university and attitude towards the FSM was examined. 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


A systematic sample of 528 Berkeley students was selected from the 
alphabetically ordered files of the Registrar. The survey was a class 
project and students participated in the design of the interview schedule 
and its piloting, as well as carrying out the interviews. Of those selected 
for interview 439, or 83 per cent, were eventually interviewed. Failure 
to contact in the short period available for interviewing was the main 
reason for the non-response. | 

Although it is of course impossible to prove that the sample was 
representative in regard to the attitudes which were being measured, 
Table z shows the similarity between sample and population on those 
variables for which population information was available. The only 
characteristic on which the sample differs significantly from the popu- 
lation is the percentage of graduates. Many of the graduates not con- 
tacted were living far from the campus, and it is likely that because of 
this they had less than average interest in the FSM. Their omission 
has probably introduced a slight bias into our results. 

The interview normally lasted about half an hour and was carried 
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out, in privacy, in a place convenient for the respondent, usually on the 
campus The answers to most of the questions could be recorded by 
merely =hecking the most appropriate of the response categories pro- 
vided o2 the schedule, although there were a small number of open 
questiors. Where a closed form of question was used a ‘Don’t Know’ 
category was always provided. Although using a large body of student 
interviewers had some disadvantages it seems likely that the respondents 
were more ready to answer truthfully when faced by other students 
than by non-students. 

A special analysis was carried out to see whether the interviewers’ 
_Own attitudes appeared to have influenced those of their respondents. 
This was done by having the interviewers themselves complete the 
questiomnaire. On correlating the answers of interviewers and res- 
ponden:s on attitudinal questions, no association was found. The results 
may therefore be assumed to be free of interviewers’ bias, although the 
interviewers had strong views on the matter being investigated. 

Percentages based upon the whole sample can be assumed to have a 
sampling error of at most 5 per cent. When the base is 100 then the 
error may be as great as 10 per cent. 


j RESULTS -... 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE FSM. = 

Thre2 questions were asked during the interview bearing upon 
attitude towards the Free Speech Movement. Students were first asked 
to express their initial and final overall attitude towards the movement 
in terms of categories of approval and disapproval. Table 2 shows that 
in Apri, 59 per cent of the sample were for the FSM. Nearly one-third 
of the student body (over 9,000 students) strongly approved. Attitudinal 
changes had occurred in both directions since the movement’s inception, 
a total of 44 per cent of the sample having moved to a more favourable 
attitude whereas 34 per cent had moved in the opposite direction. It is 
possible that initial attitudes were to some extent misrepresented, but 
no completely comparable question was included in the November 
survey 30 we have no proof of this. 

Attitade towards the goals of the FSM and the methods of civil 
disobedience used on the campus are shown in Table 3. In November 
63 per cent of students were in agreement with goals; by April support 
had increased to 83 per cent. No doubt the faculty vote of 8 December 
had somg influence on student opinion. Agreement with tactics had 
also increased since November from 34 per cent to 49 per cent either in 
spite of, or because of, the mass arrests, 

In answer to an open question concerning the nature of the major 
goals of the movement, 43 per cent specified the right of students to 
advocate and organize political action; 28 per cent, more student 
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influencein campus administration; and.20 per cent, theright of students 
to solicit funds and recruit members to political groups on campus. 
Other goals were mentioned by less than 10 per cent of students. 

Not all those approving of the methods had participated actively in 
them. A total of 11 per cent of students claimed to have sat-in around 
the police car on 1 and 2 October, and g per cent to have participated 
in the sit-in in Sproul Hall on 2 and 3 December (although most left 
before the arrests). Eighteen per cent, that is, nearly one-fifth of the 
student body, said they had participated in the picketing of classes after 
the Sproul Hall arrests and a further 21 per cent had stayed away from 
at least some of their classes. Only 36 per cent of students claimed to 
have ignored the strike. 

Seventy-two per cent of the sample thought that the university 
administration was largely to blame for the whole situation, and 66 
per cent, that it was a mistake to call in the police and have the students 
arrested in December. Again, a very high percentage of students (73 
per cent) saw the FSM leaders as being idealistic and motivated by 
moral values, though ro per cent believed that the leadership had been 
taken over by communists and other left wingers. 


CORRELATES OF SUPPORT FOR THE FSM ° 
In determining which variables were most strongly related to attitude 
towards the FSM the measure of attitude used was final approval or dis- 
approval. We assumed that this incorporated each respondent’s sub- 
jective evaluation of the relative importance of goals and tactics. By 
comparing Tables 2 and 3 it can be seen that about 7 per cent of 
respondents who did not strongly agree with the tactics, strongly ap- 
proved of the movement. Similarly, though 27 per cent strongly dis- 
agreed with the tactics only 20 per cent strongly disapproved of the 
movement. To produce a measure of overall attitude by combining, in 
some relatively arbitrary way, attitudes towards goals and tactics, did 
not appear to be preferable to the use of the more direct measure. | 
Variables related to support for the FSM are discussed in four sub- 
groups: personal characteristics, family background, political ideology 
and attitude towards the university. Variables in the first two groups are 
potentially explanatory, being prior in time order to attitude towards 
the FSM. In the case of the attitudes in the second two groups the time 
order is less certain, and undoubtedly the answers by some students to 
the same questions would have been substantially different had the 
questions been asked twelve months earlier. ” 


(i) Personal characteristics : 

No systematic relationship between support for the FSM and year in 
college was found. Five per cent more of the graduates than of the under- 
graduates expressed approval but this difference is not statistically sig- 
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nificant at the -o5 level. The largest percentage of strong disapproval 
was found among the freshmen. 

Although support was drawn fairly equally from students in all 
years it showed a marked relationship with major field of study. Ap- 
proval was at its highest (75 per cent) among students majoring in the 
social sciences with the physical sciences (71 per cent) and the humani- 
ties (69 per cent) close behind. Support was lowest (42 per cent) among 
majors in business administration, engineering and architecture. 

The grade-point average!® reported by the student was used as a 
measure of academic performance. The strong relationship between 
grade-point average and attitude is shown in Table 4. Because the 
relationship appeared to be so strong and was, if correct, an important 
finding, a check on the accuracy of the reported grade-point averages 
was carried out for a random subsample of 100. Although this showed 
the reported grades to have asmall upwards bias, the error was unrelated 
to attitude to the FSM. Table 4 shows that the more academically suc- 
cessful students, either at the undergraduate or graduate level, were not 
only more likely to approve of the FSM, but also more likely to strongly 
approve. The relationship still held when the religion of the father was 
held constant. 

e^ more general finding of the same nature has emerged in an as yet 
unpublished study of ‘goal oriented or social problems movements’ on 
eight campuses, conducted by the Centre for Higher Education at 
Berkeley. Both leaders and followers in such movements were found to 
rank particularly high on an intellectual orientation scale. 

The place where a student was living was also associated with support 
for the FSM. Approval varied from a high of 74 per cent of those in 
apartments (alone or with spouse) to a low of 28 per cent of those in 
sororities and fraternities. In fact the latter group were more against 
the FSM than students in any other category of a single variable, iso- 
lated in our analysis. ` 

In the sample of 439 students, 30 per cent said they had no religious 
preference and 66 per cent said they never or almost never attended a 
place of worship. Attitude to the FSM was related to professed religion, 
approval varying from a low of 50 per cent of Protestants to 71 per cent 
of those of the Jewish faith and 79 per cent of those with no religious 
preference. 

Thus approval, though spread fairly uniformly among students in all 
years, was highest among those with high grade-point averages, major- 
ing in the social or physical sciences, living in apartments and either of 
no religion or the Jewish faith. 

These results are very similar to those obtained by Selvin and 
Hagstrom? in a 1957 survey of the libertarianism of Berkeley students. 
Libertarianism was measured by combining answers to a set of fifteen 
questions embodying the principles of the Bill of Rights. It was found 
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to be at its highest among students with the highest grade-point aver- 
ages, majoring in the social sciences or humanities, living in apartments 
and of the Jewish faith. It appears from this that support for the FSM 
came from the most libertarian students. This hypothesis fits with one of 
Somers’ findings in the November survey. The strongly pro-FSM 
students were twice as likely as those strongly anti-FSM to answer in 
the affirmative to the Stouffer!4 question included in his questionnaire, 
on whether an admitted communist should be allowed to teach in a 
public school. And in spite of their concern for the rights of Negroes, 
only 25 per cent of the pro-FSM group believed that a member of the 
White Citizens Council should be barred from public school teaching. 


(ii) Family background 

Turning next to the characteristics of the families from which the 
students came, we found few variables strongly related to approval of 
the FSM. In the case of family income, father’s education and father’s 
occupation there was a slightly higher level of support from those in 
the extreme groups. Although the differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant the form of the relationship is similar to that in Selvin’s survey, 
where libertarianism was found to be greatest among the children of 
blue-collar workers and professionals. : 

Father’s religion was only slightly less strongly associated with 
attitude towards the FSM, than the respondent’s ownreligion. Approval 
varied from 54 per cent of those whose fathers were Catholics to 77 per 
cent of those with fathers of the Jewish faith. Eleven per cent more of 
the students than of their fathers were of no religious preference, 5 per 
cent being lapsed Protestants and 6 per cent lapsed Jews. 

The relationship of the student’s attitude to the FSM to his father’s 
political party preference was also quite strongly marked. Total ap- 
proval varied from 49 per cent of those whose fathers were Conservative 
Republicans to 74 per cent of those whose fathers were Liberal Demo- 
crats. 

The interview included questions concerning the extent to which 
intellectual issues, religious beliefs, personal problems, future goals and 
political beliefs were discussed with parents, and whether the student 
was in agreement with his parents on these things. We found that those 
students who professed to be most in agreement with their parents on 
political issues and who discussed such issues most frequently, were 
.* most likely to approve of the FSM. On the other hand, 17 per cent of 
those strongly approving of the FSM said that they strongly disagreed 
with their parents on political matters, so the pattern 1s not a cleaf-cutone. 

Agreement with parents on future goals, which, for the students as a 
whole, were more frequently discussed than any of the other matters 
covered by this question, was roughly 75 per cert, irrespective of attitude 
to the FSM. 
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Agreement on religious beliefs was however considerably lower for 
those students expressing approval of the FSM. As we have seen, many 
of these students have obviously turned from the religion of their 
parents (Protestant or Jewish) to a belief in no religion. Similarly, 
though to a less marked extent, students approving of the FSM were 
less in agreement with their parents on intellectual ideas. Thus, the 
findings suggest a slightly disproportionate amount of support for the 
FSM came from students rebelling against the religious and intellectual 
background from which they came. 


(ii) Political ideology 

A surprisingly high percentage of the sample (47 per cent) professed 
to be ‘very interested’ in national politics and only 13 per cent said they 
had little or no interest. The corresponding result in the November 
survey, just a few weeks before the national election, was 30 per cent 
‘very interested’. The increase was somewhat surprising but may well 
have been due to the extent of political activity on the campus in the 
intervening months. Interest in politics was related to attitude to the 
FSM, the mild disapprovers expressing least interest and the strong 
approvers most interest. 

The relationship between political party preference and support for 
the FSM is shown in Table 5. The difference in attitude between Repub- 
licans and the rest is quite striking. When level of interest in national 
politics was held constant the difference between the Republicans and 
the others was found to increase as interest increased. 

Students’ attitudes on a number of national issues were examined, 
to see which were most strongly related to support for the FSM. Eighty- 
eight per cent of the sample answered in the affirmative to the question, 
‘Do you think there are important changes that should be made in our 
society?’ In answer to a further open question the area in which change 
was most frequently said to be needed was that of civil rights and civil 
liberties. The extent of the concern of Berkeley students over civil rights 
has already been suggested. In Selvin’s 1957 survey they were shown 
to be more ready than any of three other groups, with which they were 
compared (one of which was sample of teachers of the social sciences), 
to grant rights to an admitted communist. The explanation suggested 
is that libertarianism increases with education and urbanization and is 
higher in California than in any other part of the United States. 

The major focus of the current concern at Berkeley was for the civil 
rights of Negroes. Attitudes towards civil rights and civil disobedience 
were exafnined by means of a series of nine statements with which 
students, were asked to indicate agreement or disagreement. These 
statements and the percentage of the total sample in agreement with 
them, are shown in Table 6. Agreement with all the statements was 
related to support for the FSM but statements (6), (7) and (9) were 
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the most powerful discriminators. The pro-FSM students differed from 
the rest primarily in their support for the methods of civil disobedience. 
It seems probable that the public condemnation of the methods of civil 
disobedience used on the campus had led many respondents to the view 
that students should not participate in such action, either on or off the 
campus. There is evidence that between November and April support 
for picketing and sit-ins as suitable methods for the expression of student 
grievances had dropped from 80 and 56 per cent to 65 and 38 per cent 
respectively. 

Of a.number of other statements of a political nature with which 
students were asked to indicate agreement or disagreement, the state- 
ment ‘I support the efforts of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee’ discriminated exceptionally well between those with 
different attitudes towards the FSM; 52 per cent of students strongly 
disapproving of the FSM agreed with the statement as compared with 
only 7 per cent of those in the strongly approving group. In a similar 
way, though to a lesser extent, the extreme groups showed different 
levels of agreement with the statement ‘Red China should be admitted 
to the United Nations’. Sixty-five per cent of the whole sample were in 
agreement with this statement, but the percentages for the strong 
supporters and opposers of the FSM were 79 and 50 per cent respec- 
tively. The statement ‘Federal aid and intervention is the only effective 
way to solve many of our present day social problems’ elicited support 
from 63 per cent of students, the support from the extreme groups in 
this case being 77 and 51 per cent respectively. 


(iv) Attitudes towards the university 

A number of questions concerning the university were included in 
the questionnaire because of the widely held view that the Berkeley 
student revolt was due primarily to the extent of the alienation and 
dissatisfaction with the educational process, felt by students on the 
Berkeley campus. In the November survey a question was asked on 
satisfaction with courses, examinations and professors. Eighty-two per 
cent of the sample expressed satisfaction and dissatisfaction was not 
related to attitude to the FSM. No evidence in support of the alienation 
theory had emerged. 

In April the same question was repeated but an attempt was made 
to probe more deeply into this area in order to determine with which 
specific aspects of the campus students were least satisfied, and the 
relationship between dissatisfaction and support for the FSM. 

Percentage agreement by the sample with a number of statements 18 
shown in Table 7. Satisfaction with courses and professors (12) was 
again over 80 per cent and the overall rating of the campus as a ‘good 
place to go to school’ (17) was also high, in spite of the widely held view 
that ‘the university sometimes seems to operate as a factory’ (1). 
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Considerable dissatisfaction with the size of the campus, grades, the 
teaching assistant system, and the amount of contact with the academic 
staff, is indicated by the levels of agreement with statements (3), (5), 
(6), (7), (8) and (9). A strong desire for more student influence in 
educational policy and faculty appointments was shown,!® but the 
demand for changes in the structure of the university was even more 
widespread.’’ The extent of loneliness on the campus appears to be 
unduly high but without comparable data from other campuses it is 
difficult to evaluate this finding. 

There was a significant divergence between the views of graduates 
and undergraduates, only on statements (4) and (11). As the size of 
graduate classes is on average considerably smaller than the size of 
undergraduate classes the lower percentage of graduates (25 per cent) 
in agreement with (4) is hardly surprising. Although graduate agree- 
ment with (11) was lower than that of undergraduates it was still 
relatively high at 41 per cent. 

The relationship between replies to the seventeen statements and 
support for the FSM was found to be significant for statements (10) to 
(14). Of those strongly approving of the FSM the percentages in agree- 
ment with these statements were 68, 75, 64, 54 and gr. However, 
in the case of statement (12) the relationship between agreement 
and support for the FSM disappeared when grade-point average was 
held constant. Dissatisfaction with courses, examinations or professors 
cannot therefore be regarded as one of the determinants of support for 
the FSM. In the case of the other four statements the relationship be- 
tween agreement and support for the FSM remained when grade-point 
average or religious preference was held constant. It is therefore possible 
that these relationships were of a causal nature but the expressed atti- 
tude towards the university may well have resulted from, rather than 
been the cause of, support for the FSM. The leaders of the FSM, both in 
their speeches and pamphlets, had severely criticized the nature of the 
educational process at Berkeley. They claimed that the movement 
brought into being a community of ‘talking, feeling and thinking beings’ 
from ‘the dehumanized mass of machine parts’. That students who 
formed a part of this community of FSM supporters should through 
this be led to a more critical view of the university seems inevitable. 
That they should wish to have more influence in determining educa- 
tional policy and even faculty appointments, is another expression of 
their desire for active involvement in the world of which they form 
a part. 

In the tase of the FSM leaders and no doubt a large number of their 
followers, criticism of the university was directed largely at Clark 
Kerr’s concept of the function of a multiversity as the servant of an 
industrial society. Their general argument may be summarized in the 
words of Fallenbaum:" ‘Unless men like Kerr face up to the social 
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issues to which they so blithely give lip-service the future for the 
university is more chaos, for the students more frustration and pain, 
and for mankind the continuing drift towards oblivion’. 


SUMMARY 


This study has shown the broad basis of support for the Free Speech 
Movement on the Berkeley campus of the University of California. 
Support has been shown to be related to the same background charac- 
teristics and group affiliations as were found to be highly correlated with 
libertarianism. 

Although the Berkeley student body as a whole showed a high degree 
of concern over the civil rights of Negroes, the supporters of the FSM 
were distinguishable by their greater belief in the necessity for the use 
of the methods of civil disobedience in this struggle and their greater 
readiness to participate in such actions. Their concern for their own 
rights as students has been shown to have emerged as a result of this 
larger concern. 

Considerable dissatisfaction with many aspects of the university was 
found to exist but was on the whole unrelated to support for the FSM. 
Those approving of the FSM were more likely to think that there was a 
need for change in the structure of the university and that student 
opinion should be taken into account in the formulation of educational 
policies and in faculty appointments. | 
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- TABLE 1 
Sample and Population Characteristics 


Graduates and Other 


Place of Residence 
Sorority or Fraternity 


Room in Private House 
Apt. alone or with spouse 
Shared Apartment 
House 


Other or Unknown 





TABLE 2 
Approval of the FSM 


Attitude towards FSM 


Strongly approve 
Mildly approve 
Mildly disapprove 
Strongly disapprove 
.| Not applicable or no answer 


Total % 
N 
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; TABLE 3 
Attitude towards Goals and Tactics of the FSM 


fe 


eee — = Sa, 


Attitude towards FSM 


(439) 





TABLE 4 
Attitude to FSM by Grade-point Average 


Grade-point Average 


Undergraduates 


Strongly approve 
Mildly approve 
Mildly disapprove 
Strongly disapprove 


100 


Total % 
ZN (15) | (39) 
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TABLE 5 
Attitude to FSM by Political Party Preference 


Political Party Preference 


Other or 
No Reply 


o, 
Strongly approve : 
Mildly approve 9 
Mildly disapprove 49 
Strongly disapprove 24 


N (33) 


Total % 100 





TABLE 6 
° Attitudes towards Civil Rights (Entire Sample) 








Statement 


1, The problems of segregation in the South are for Southerners to 
solve; Northerners have no right to interfere. 9 


2. Civil rights for Negroes may be an issue in the South, but there 












are no serious racial problems in the North. 3 

3. The Federal government should be more active in ensuring the 
; civil rights of-Negroes in the South. 87 

4. Most business leaders in this state are opposed to the civil rights 

movement. j 37 
5. Civil rights demonstrations over the past few years have helped 

the negro a great deal. 87° 
6. Civil disobedience is warranted in certain circumstances. 86 
7. If I believed that the ends were morally right I would participate 

in actions of civil disobedience. 57 
8. The methods of civil disobedience are effective and should be used 

increasingly to help correct social injustice. 47 






9. It is agood thing for students to take part in picketing for civil 
rights. 
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. This University sometimes seems to operate as a factory. 
. This University is an impersonal institution. 
. The problem with Cal!’ is that it is too big. 
. Some of my classes are so large that it is difficult for me to get 


. The professors spend too little time with their students. 
_ The amount of contact between faculty and students 


15. 


16. 
17. 
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TABLE 7 
Attitudes towards the University (Entire Sample) 


Statement 


ae 


much out of them. 
The system of using Teaching Assistants works well at this Uni- 


versity. 


. Grades at this University are an adequate measure of ability. 
. I feel that most of the professors are more interested in their 


research than in their students. 


heei 


worse than I expected. 


_ Student evaluations of faculty should be an important factor 


in the hiring and firing of faculty. 


_ Students should have more control over educational policies on 


this campus. 


. Satisfied or very satisfied with courses, examinations and pro- 


fessors. 


. In my contacts with administrative personnel I have been treated 


with the consideration a human being deserves. 


. There are important changes that should be made in the struc- 


ture of the University. 
I often feel lonely walking on campus even though there are 
crowds of people around. 
Most of the students at Cal seem to be unfriendly. 
Taking everything into account, Cal is a good place to go to 
school, 
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SCIENTIFIC IDENTITY, 
OCCUPATIONAL SELECTION, 
AND ROLE STRAIN’ 


Steven Box* and Stephen Cotgrovet 


logy to production involves the increasing employment of 

scientists in industrial organizations. Industry will soon be the 
main employer of scientists. Nearly 70 per cent of all chemists engaged 
in research and development work are to be found in industrial 
laboratories. 

The research reported here arises out of the now familiar theme that 
the employment of professionals in organizations gives rise to problems 
which derive from the conflict between professional and bureaucratic 
authority.? The professional demands autonomy in the exercise of his 
expert knowledge. But at the same time, he is expected to comply with 
the demands of the organization which employs him, and in particular 
is subject to the authority of administrators. 

The scientist, like other academics, is likely to experience special 
difficulties. His intellectual product is knowledge (unlike the practising 
engineer, accountant or architect). His professional reputation depends 
on the evaluation of his contribution to knowledge by his peers, and this 
in turn compels publication.* Industry, however, frequently restricts 
publication, at least until findings have been adequately covered by 
patents, with all the hazards to recognition which this involves. t 
Furthermore, scientists in industry experience restrictions on profes- 
sional autonomy in the choice of research goals, the termination of 
projects and the application and utilization of findings.‘ Moreover, 
there is a lack of congruence between the rewards and incentives 
desired by the scientist in the form of autonomy and public recognition, 
and those offered by industry, where the highest rewards usally go to 
those who switch from a career in science to administration.’ 

The thesis as so far stated assumes that all those with qualifications 


T GROWING APPLICATION of science and techno- 
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in science have identified themselves with the values of science and are 
equally committed to pursue scientific goals such as publication. Al- 
though some of the more sensational literature makes such assump- 
tions,’ there is a growing recognition that academics, professionals and 
scientists may in fact be differentiated according to the extent to which 
they are attached to professional, scientific and organizational goals. 
Various hyphenated neologisms have been employed, such as ‘cosmo- 
politans-locals’, “professionals-organizationals’, ‘science oriented-com- 
pany oriented’ to characterize different types of attachment qualified 
scientists can have towards professional values.® Recently these either-or 
dichotomies have come under criticism. Glaser® has suggested that a 
social actor could combine both an organizational and a scientific 
orientation; whilst Goldberg!’ presents some evidence to suggest that 
the dimensions are independent, and hence if each is dichotomized, a 
four-fold classification of scientists is essential. 

This paper will firstly attempt to construct a typology of scientists 
based on fresh research data. But once it is recognized that there are 
varying degrees of attachment to scientific values, and that in this sense, 
there are different types of scientist, the problems of role straint! and 
organizational tension!? take on a new perspective. In particular, we will 
atfempt to demonstrate how the mechanisms of occupational choice and 
selection may reduce the conflicts between scientists and organizations, 
and the resultant strains. 


SCIENTIFIC IDENTITY 


The specific clusters of values and beliefs which constitute the ethos 
of science have been identified by Merton!’ and elaborated by many 
writers since.** Three clusters of values are of central importance to our 
present research: autonomy, disciplinary communism and personal 
commitment. The professional element in science claims autonomy 
based upon personal expertise. In addition, if knowledge is to be 
cumulative and verifiable, communication of findings must not be 
hindered by non-scientific barriers. In this sense, science is universal, 
cutting across barriers of class and nation. Finally, dedication to the 
pursuit of knowledge takes precedence over other goals, such as material 
gain, and requires substantial personal disinterestedness. 15 

We have attempted to measure differential commitment to each of 
these values by means of a questionnaire which confronts the respondent 
with a series of choice situations. The questions involve a choice of 
job offering greater research autonomy, but requiring geographical 
mobility?;* a job offering slightly higher material rewards, but involving 
restrictions on publication; and a choice between a career in science, 
or a career switch to administration, with more salary and status. Each 
of these choices is made more complicated by adding other factors 
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which weigh against attachment to the particular value of science.?’ 
Respondents were asked to indicate degree of agreement with a series 
of such statements on a five-point scale. 

The response to these questions by undergraduates® suggests a ines: 
fold classification of scientists, rather than a dichotomy. The evidence 
further suggests that values are linked rather than being independent. 
Thus, if a respondent indicated that he attached importance to publish- 
ing results (disciplinary communism), it invariably meant that he was 
also attached to the values of autonomy and personal commitment. 
However, support for the last two did; not necessarily mean a high 
value placed on publication. Nor did those who value autonomy 
necessarily have a strong commitment to a career in science. From these 
findings, we have constructed the following typology of scientists, 
according to their attachment to the three main clusters of values: 


1. Public (intrinsic)—has identified with the profession of science and 
will attach maximum importance to publication and communication 
as a means of achieving recognition as a scientist. In this way he can 
sustain an identity of himself as a ‘scientist’. To maximize publication, 
he will seek a fairly autonomous position, and will pursue research with 
a high degree of dedication. 

2. Private (intrinstc)—for whom the greatest excitement is in the job 
itself. The solution to the problem is everything. His main concern will 
be to work under conditions which enable him to get the best results. 
But the public world of science is not his reference group. 

3. Instrumental—has acquired the knowledge and skills of science but 
does not seek public recognition as a scientist. He will use his expertise 
for occupational advancement, but will be prepared to abandon a 
career in science. 


This classification is represented schematically in Figure 1. 
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FIGURE 1 
Types of Scientist 
Attachment to Value of 
Autonomy Commitment Dia pinay 
Public + + ae 
Private + + = 
Instrumental + = = 


This classification’s ‘public’ and ‘instrumental’ resembles previous 
dichotomies, such as ‘professional-organizational’, but the ‘private’ type 
is not a mixed type, or a combination of both types. It is distinct 
theoretically, and in its career correlates. It is this ‘private’ type which 
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is of particular importance in the discussion of role strain in industrial 
research laboratories, 


OCOUPATIONAL CHOICE AND SELECTION 


There are, then, significant differences in the extent to which scientists 
attach importance to freedom to publish, freedom to choose research 
projects and are committed to a career in science. Our research among 
undergraduates also shows that they believe industry and the universi- 
ties to differ considerably in conditions of employment. The over- 
whelming impression is that industrial laboratories offer work which is 
better paid, has superior social and welfare benefits and provides 
superior technical supports, such as equipment and technicians. Uni- 
versity laboratories were thought to be better for autonomy and for 
professional conditions, such as freedom to publish and freedom to 
attend scientific meetings. Moreover, these images of employment 
conditions were the same, whatever the ‘identity’ of the scientist and 
whatever his intended job. But what is important is the different types 
of scientist attached different degrees of importance to various job 
conditions. It is to be expected then, that public scientists (who attach 
importance to publication) would be more likely to seek employment 
in a university or government laboratory, which are seen as providing 
more favourable conditions for a career as public scientist than industry. 
This expected association can be seen in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Type of Scientist and Organizational Choice 


Organizational Preference 





However, even if a graduate has stated his preference for a work 
location he still has to be selected. In the spring and summer of 1964, 
we carried out a series of interviews in ten chemical or pharmaceutical 
companies. One specific interest we had was to obtain a description of 
the method of recruitment into research staff, with particular reference 
to the personal qualities sought. ‘The typical recruitment pattern which 
emerged from these interviews was that a firm sent talent scouts to 
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universities towards the end of the academic year. ‘These scouts locate 
students who indicate an interest in an area of research which is also of 
interest to the particular company. These students are then invited to 
the company for a day or two. There they are interviewed and vetted 
by both research managers and research colleagues, particularly section 
leaders under whom they maybe working. The interesting aspect of 
these interviews was that they were searching for potential executive 
material rather than pure research ability. It was made clear that 
‘academic types’ and people who would not fit in were to be avoided. 
The conclusion we drew was that industrial research management 
overwhelmingly favours the ‘instrumental’ and the ‘private’ types of 
scientist. 

But further selection may also take place in industry. Public scientists 
may be allocated to (or seek transfer to) work at the basic end of the 
research spectrum, which in some firmsmay mean substantial autonomy. 
Our data suggest that some such selection does occur, although of those 
public scientists in industry in our sample one-third were, in fact, 
employed in development or service work (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 
Position on the Research Spectrum and Type of Scientist!® œ 


Position in Research Spectrum 


Basic/Applied | Development/Service 


Zo 
29 
66 
68 





ROLE STRAIN 


If such choice and selection mechanisms were able to operate 
effectively, we could expect them to minimize role strain?’ resulting 
from a lack of congruence between the needs and interests of the 
individual and the demands of the organization. But the fact that 
industry employs such a high proportion of all chemists employed on 
research and development work means that some graduates who would 
prefer to work in university or government will find that they are 
working in industry because this is the only job open to them. Amongst 
this minority, role strain is likely to be felt more acutely, although it 
will also be present in ‘private’ scientists if they find that industry does 
not afford them sufficient autonomy, and if they discover that in order 
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to obtain a reasonable status and salary a switch to a non-scientific 
career is essential. It is above all the public scientist and, to a lesser 
extent, the private scientist among whom such strain can be expected. 
As Table 3 shows, it is, in fact, the public scientists who most frequently 
report dissatisfaction*! with publication and patents policy, and with 
supervision and autonomy. By contrast, the instrumental scientist 
expresses a positive satisfaction with many items which are major 
sources of complaint for the public scientist. 


TABLE 3 
Type of Scientist and Dissatisfaction with Various Job Items 


Type of Scientist’? 


The amount of influence research workers 
have in choosing their research projects 


Research workers’ influence over their 
hours of work 


The way in which projects are terminated 


Attention given by management to research 
personnel suggestions and complaints 


Publications policy 
Patents policy 


The degree of supervision over your main 
work 





* A positive correlation indicates that the more a respondent is like that type of scientist, 

the more dissatisfied he is with the job item provided in his company. 
This is further illustrated by comments in reply to our open question on 
role strain. One of our respondents, for example, denied any sense of 
strain. ‘I do not believe that industry employs scientists in order to 
advance the “frontiers of science”, but in order to make money. If 
scientists do not like this approach, they may do university research, 
but if they work in industry they should accept their contractual 
obligations.’ Another considered ‘most scientists in this organization 
work for their salaries rather than science’. 

Public and private scientists, however, may well find themselves in 
industrial employment in which they experience strains and frustra- 
tions. One such replied: ‘In this hard commercial world, basic research 
is rarely allowed to continue unless its ultimate commercial value is 
clearly apparent. In our own case, extremely interesting work on cellu- 
lose structure was stopped, to the annoyance of the chemist involved, 
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because it was leading us in an academic direction. In another case, an 
individual who had developed a method of coating, of no commercial 
value, refused to devote his attention to anything else, and had eventu- 
ally to be discharged.’ Another senior chemist reported that he was ‘very 
annoyed’ at the delays to publication which resulted from the company’s 
policy of insisting that all work must be completely covered by patents 
before publication. Such delay, he felt, might cause duplication and 
might blunt one’s claim to recognition for scientific contributions. It is 
not surprising that this scientist scored very high on our identity test. 


CONCLUSION 


The thesis that there is conflict between the needs of professionals and 
the organizations which employ them requires some modification. An 
important variable is the degree of commitment to those clusters of 
values which have been assumed to characterize members of pro- 
fessional occupations. Scientists, for example, differ in the importance 
which they attach to the pursuit of scientific and professional goals such 
as publication and autonomy. Three main types may be conceptualized 
(public, private and instrumental) on the basis of differential attach- 
ment to the values of autonomy, disciplinary communism (e.g. publica- 
tion) and commitment to a career in science. | 

Both individuals and organizations are selective. Science students are 
aware of the differing extent to which scientific needs may be met in 
various types of employment, and seek a job where the needs to which 
they attach importance are likely to be satisfied. Moreover, industry 
selects those whom it thinks will fit. But such selection mechanisms 
operate imperfectly. Both public and private scientists are to be found 
in development work, and it is public scientists in industry who experi- 
`- ence greatest strain, as evidenced by their dissatisfaction with publica- 
tions and patents policy, and with supervision and autonomy. - 

Further research is now in progress to investigate the effects of role 
strain on the productivity of scientists.?* 
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21 A variety of criteria have been sug- 
gested as indices of ‘role strain’. W. M. 
Evan, ‘Role Strain and the Norm of 
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Reciprocity in Research Organisations’, 
A. F.S., vol. 68, 1962, pp.346-54 (employed 
labour turnover, absentecism, late arrival 
and early departure). We have taken felt 
dissatisfaction, times importance at- 
tached to an item as an index of ‘role 
strain’, 

22 For this table different indices of 
‘public’, ‘private’ and ‘instrumental’ 
scientist were employed. Respondents 
were asked the following question: 
‘People obtain satisfaction at work from 
different sources. Please look at the fol- 
lowing three statements, and say how far 
you agree with each. Code answer I 
= complete agreement; 2 = agree; 3 
= uncertain; 4 = disagree; 5 = com- 
plete disagreement. 

1. One of my main satisfactions comcs 
from the interest and sometimes the 
excitement of solving scientific 
problems. 

g, One of my main satisfactions is from 
seeing the results of my research 
efforts incorporated into a company 
product which sells well. 

3. One of my main satisfactions comes 
from publishing a paper which is 
well received in the scientific world. 

Answers to each are used respectively as 
an index of ‘private’, ‘instrumental’ and 
‘public orientation’. 

33 D. Pelz and F. M. Andrews, 
‘Organizational Atmosphere, Motivation 
and Research Contribution’, Amer. Behv. 
Sc., Dec. 1962, pp. 43-7; N. Kaplan, 
‘Some Organisational Factors Affecting 
Creativity’, IRE Transactions on Engineer- 
ing Management, EM-7, 1960, PP. 24-9; 
D. C. Pelz, ‘Some Social Factors related 
to Performance in a Research Organisa- 
tion’, A.S.Q., vol. 1, 1956, pp. 310-25; 
M. I. Stein, On the role of the Industrial 
Research Chemist and its relationship to the 
problem of creativity (unpublished mimeo- 
graph). 

For a view suggesting that the evidence. 
on lower productivity among industrial 
research scientists is suspect, see J. R 
Hinricks, Creativity among Industrial Scien- 
tific Research, American Management 
Ass., Management Bulletin No. 12, New 
York, 1961. 


ANOMIE AND DEVIATION— 
A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 
FOR EMPIRICAL STUDIES 


Gordon Rose* 


‘Social Structure and Anomie’ in Social Theory and Social Structure 

a good deal of work has been done both in elaborating the theory 
and in trying to test it out. A recent volume (Clinard, et al., 1964) not 
only surveys the existing work very competently, but adds some new 
evidence and a comment by Merton upon what he emphasizes is the 
developing theory of anomie. 

In his article Merton refers to some discrepancies between socio- 
logists in their interpretation of the term ‘anomie’, and he is wise to do 
so as a glance through a number of sociological texts will show. R. M. 
Williams (1951, pp. 53-7), for instance, quotes the Mertonian cultural 
goals—structural limitations analysis as one type only of anomie, and 
refers to ‘cultural apathy with respect to standards of conduct’; which 
seems to imply withdrawal. He also, however, refers to conflict situa- 
tions in general. Johnson (1961, pp. 557-8) emphasizes ambivalency of 
attachment to norms, and it is not clear whether he means conflicting 
norms or individual reaction against accepted norms. He adds that 
there is also some widely effective structural defect, although he mainly 
emphasizes the conflict aspect, saying that anomie can be due to role 
conflict. Bell (1961, pp. 190-1) refers to ‘the lack of goals or the over- 
emphasis on goal attainment’, It is usual to equate anomie with 
“‘normlessness’, but Bierstedt (1957, p. 177), taking a very literal view of 
normlessness, points out that ‘A situation of complete normlessness, or 
anomie, would be intolerable, and no normless or anomic society could 
long endure’. Cohen (1959), using the analogy of a game the rules of 
which may not be observed, also seems to equate anomie with complete 
breakdown. Parsons (1937, p. 291) refers at one point to it as ‘a polar 
type’ (though polarities and continua are often confused in Parsons), 
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and Rex neatly avoids the danger by referring to ‘perfect anomie’; as 
the opposite of ‘perfect co-operation’ (1961, p. 54). 

Some confusion has arisen because of differences in the use of the 
original Durkheim conception. The original statement of anomie in 
The Division of Labour refers primarily to a breakdown of the regulatory 
mechanisms to which the term ‘normlessness’ might well refer. In 
Suicide, however, Durkheim is dealing with what might be described as 
special cases of anomie: where either the ends outstrip the means, as in 
prosperity; or the ends remain the same and the means are severely 
restricted, as in depression. It would not be profitable to enter into a 
textual argument as to how Durkheim intended these to be related, but 
Durkheim I (Division of Labour) is not quite the same as Durkheim II 
(Suicide), and a good deal depends upon the emphasis given by a 
‘particular writer. 


w 


THE MEANING OF ANOMIE 


It is important to be clear what one is talking about. It is very easy 
to confuse the causes of anomie and the results of anomie with the 
meaning of anomie itself. In this article I shall discuss the meaning of 
the term first, then Merton’s contribution to causation and varigus 
criticisms and some other points of view; and then the question of 
results, or adaptations. 

Merton has made a very clear distinction between social and in- 
dividual anomie and the latter has subsequently been called ‘ anomia’. 
In terms of theoretical analysis the distinction is justified. Anomie refers 
to a situation in which norms lose their validity to some degree, i.e. 
where there is uncertainty about the right way to behave in a social 
situation in the light of what can be expected of others. 


The first thing to note about the sociological concept of anomie is that it is 
—sociological. Anomie refers to a property of a social system, not to the state 
of mind of this or that individual within the system. It refers to a breakdown 
of social standards governing behaviour and so also signifies little social 
cohesion. When a high degreé of anomie has set in, the rules governing con- 
duct have lost their savor and their force. Above all else, they are deprived 
of legitimacy. They do not comprise a social order in which men can con- 
fidently put their trust. For there is no longer a widely shared sense within the 
social system, large or small, of what goes and what does not go, of what is 
justly allowed by way of behaviour and of what is justly prohibited, of what 
may be legitimately expected of people in the course of social interaction. 
There is nothing obscure or mysterious about these abstractions. For example, 
a degree of anomie has set in among the masses of New Yorkers who throng 
the subways when they can no longer be confident that, in the main, they 
can take their rides in reasonable security if not in sybaritic comfort; but 
rather find themselves in fear that they may be violently attacked by some of 
their fellow passengers. A degree of anomie has set in when men and women 
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hesitate to frequent parks once set aside for the public convenience for fear 
that they will be assaulted rather than refreshed in these surroundings. A 
degree of anomie obtains when social relations are hesitantly entered into in 
the reality-based fear of being double-crossed, of being taken in, of being 
deceived by partners to the relationship. And a degree of anomie obtains 
when men withdraw their allegiance from a structure of social stratification 
which requires that they accept a permanent disadvantage in the quest for 
the good things of life, when they reject the social arrangements which keep 
what they regard as their legitimate aspirations from becoming reasonable 
expectations, when for many abilities can find no outlet worth the effort. Ina 
word, the degree of anomie in a social system is indicated by the extent to 
which there is a lack of consensus on norms judged to be legitimate, with its 
attendant uncertainty and insecurity in social relations. For if norms are not 
shared, then one cannot know what to expect of the other, and this is a social 
condition admirably suited for producing insecure relations with others. 
(Merton, 1964, pp. 226-7.) 


This is not quite as clear as it sounds, since a good deal depends upon 
the degree to which this legitimacy loss is incurred. None of us are 
entirely certain about the actions of others, and there is little point in 
a term which covers almost every situation in which one finds oneself. 
The intention is clearly that there needs to be such a degree of legitimacy 
los? that one must face up to the possibility of behaviour change, e.g. 
not riding on the subway at night. 

Secondly the types of norms involved are of considerable importance. 
As Durkheim points out there is a state of chronic anomie in the sphere 
of business, but he might well have said this about any transaction in 
which the actor is unable through lack of knowledge to predict the 
actions of others. It may be that the norms here limit the range of 
uncertainty (e.g. Robinson may disagree with me, but he will not cut 
my throat), but even these may go if there is great distrust and unpre- 
dictability. Third, the range of behaviour covered may be of consider- 
able importance. It may well be that too narrow a definition is unwise 
since the particular situation may be avoided, e.g. one can travel by bus 
rather than on the subway. Norms should therefore here be interpreted 
rather in terms of a complex of norms covering a range of behaviour. 
On the other hand, too wide a definition produces a concept of norm- 
lessness which is far too vague to be of any use to the empirical worker. 

Fourth, it is surely important that the legitimacy loss must lead to a 
degree of unhappiness. Many people like uncertainty, businessmen and 
diplomatists particularly, and can live happily with the minimum of 
norm legitimacy in certain areas. This point emphasizes the previous 
one that the type of norm is important. 

It may be that we are trespassing in making these points, upon the 
adaptations to anomie, but I do not think so. Anomie, as I use the term, 
is a loss of norm legitimacy sufficient to cause avoidance behaviour. In my view 
the term is defective in failing to indicate clearly what it means, and it 
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has in any case been so loosely used as to become debased, * and I would 
prefer the term legitimacy loss as a shorthand for the above phrase. I 
propose to use it below except where it is necessary to refer to other 
people’s work. ` 

As stated above the division between anomie and anomia is theoretic- 
ally justified, but difficult to maintain in practice because any attempt 
to study them involves looking at what are in effect different aspects of 
the individual personality. The definition above implies ‘unhappiness’ 
which refers to an emotional state, whereas the most important term, 
‘loss of norm legitimacy’, refers to values and ethical judgments. It is 
probably true that one can distinguish to some extent a feeling-state of 
being ‘lost’, but it is not very easy to define and measure and even more 
difficult to link with particular causes. It may, for instance, derive 
largely from poverty, or from pathological personality. I shall discuss 
Srole’s anomia scale later. 

A definition involving norms must necessarily also imply a definition 
of the area of the social system to which they refer, geographical as well 
as in terms of strata, or institutions. This I call ‘the referent area’. The 
referent area is the area of the social system from which the norms 
referred to are derived. This may be geographical and usually has some 
geographical element, but its basis is those ways of thinking which have 
arisen through imbibing the ideas and opinions of significant others, of 
groups, or from other sources such as the mass media. There may well 
be cross strata referents as in Merton (1957) and Cohen (1955). The 
referent area is grossly neglected in most social surveys, and this may 
be very dangerous. Questions are often interpreted, as experienced field 
workers know, in the light of a frame of reference which 1s unexpected 
by the questioner, and the answers may therefore be misleading. There 
may well be an important difference between the immediate referent 
areas (e.g. the gang, in which status management is of major importance 
(Short, 1964, p. 121)) and the wider referent areas from which come 
the ‘middle class’ imperatives favoured by Merton and Cohen. 


CAUSES OF LEGITIMACY LOSS 


Under this heading we first of all need to consider some generalities. 
_ Merton’s description quoted above refers to a condition of weakened 
norms. It is common to refer to a situation in which there 1s a good deal 
of legitimacy loss of ‘respectable’ norms as anomic, and this may be due 
to their weakness. It may also, however, be due to unresolved conflict 
between norms; a situation where both respectable and deviant norms 
exist, and it is not clear to which the subject should adhere. ‘This is the 
situation envisaged by Kobrin (1951), and the fact that the majority of 
deviant adolescents do not remain so in adulthood gives great colour to 
this suggestion. Ganging often accentuates the conflict, and the greater 
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the structuring of the gang the more there is the likelihood of an 
apparent break with ‘respectable’ society. 

In this connection we must avoid thinking in what might be described 
as an anthropomorphic way. It does not follow that because intellectual, 
middle class sociologists tend to resolve conflicting value systems that 
everyone does so. Most people, and particularly those in the lower lower 
class, do not think conceptually with any ease and may not recognize 
the need to reconcile opposing ideas or behaviour, or may rationalize 
inconsistent behaviour with stereotyped phrases (see Bernstein, 1958, 
1961). It is, therefore, possible to hold apparently irreconcilable views 
and to act sometimes upon one principle and sometimes on another 
without causing distress to oneself or others. 

A further situation, suggested by Cohen (1959, p. 481), is where 
knowledge of norms is imperfect. This is a common condition of 
adolescence, as anyone who has ever tried to talk to youth club members 
or boys in correctional institutions will appreciate. 

We, therefore, distinguish three types of situation related to norms: 
very weak norms where the accent is on the strength of attachment; 
norm conflict, where the norms are strong but conflicting, leading to 
uncertainty in their legitimacy; and norm ignorance, where the uncer- 
tainty is simply due to imperfect knowledge. 

_ This analysis has a bearing upon the usual equation anomie = norm- 
lessness. This is in a sense true, but it depends very much what one 
means by normlessness, and since in some situations the norms may be 
very strong (in the Merton thesis, one suspects), it is misleading to use 
this without qualification. Both the concepts of anomie and normless- 
ness are derived from Durkheim I, but they are much too generalized 
to be helpful, and need qualification both in the sense of what is said 
above, and in the light of Durkheim II. 


MERTON, AND THE CULTURAL /STRUCTURAL APPROACH 


Clinard summarizes the criticisms of the Mertonian thesis under a 
number of headings: 


(1) It is claimed that the theory conceives of an atomistic and individual- 
istic actor who selects adaptations to the social system, and in so doing fails 
to stress the importance of interactions with others, who serve as reference 
groups for the actor. The actions of significant others affect the response and 
adaptation of the actor. (2) The deviant act is seen as an abrupt change from 
the strain of anomie to deviance, rather than as an event which has been 
built up through the interactional process. (3) Many deviant acts can be 
explained as part of role expectations rather than disjunctions between goals 
and means. (4) The dichotomy of cultural goals and institutional means, 
basic to anomie theory, may be so artificial as to have little meaning, since 
both are so linked in reality. (5) It is difficult to identify a set of values or 
cultural goals which could be considered universal in most modern, complex, 
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industrial societies. The ends sought grow out of multivalue claims made on 
individuals participating in diverse groups. (6) The concept of anomie best 
explains deviant behaviour in societies where status is achieved; a different 
explanation may be needed where status is ascribed. (7) There is doubt that . 
deviant behaviour is disproportionately more common in the lower class as 
the theory of anomie maintains. More studies of the incidence and pre- 
valence of deviant behaviour are needed before what is assumed by theory 
can be stated as fact. (8) Even if it is assumed that there is a higher rate of 
deviation in the lower class, there is the further question of why the bulk of 
the lower class uses conformity to achieve prescribed goals. (9) The theory 
stresses the importance of position in the social structure and ability to reach 
cultural goals. Such factors as subcultures, urbanization, and, especially, the 
role of group or collective adaptations are not normally taken into account. 
Short has pointed out in his paper that among lower class gang boys, middle 
class values are appreciated, but status is linked with more immediate. on- 
going processes rather than ultimate ends. (10) At the level of social control 
an important theoretical problem in explaining deviation is how deviant 
behaviour originates and how certain deviations lead to symbolic reorganiza- 
_ tion at the level of self-regarding attitudes and roles while others do not. ‘The 
societal elements isolating and reacting to deviants are largely disregarded. 
(11) Finally, the adaptation of retreatism has been challenged, particularly 
as an explanation of drug addiction, as lacking precision and as an over- 
simplification of the process of self-evaluation. (Clinard, et al., 1964, pp. 5556.) 


It is not, of course, surprising that a general hypothesis, briefly 
expressed, should fail to explain everything, and the assumption that it 
should, which underlies these criticisms, is misconceived. The real 
problem is not that Merton does not explain everything, but im the 
inability of his framework to be both wide enough and specific enough 
to generate a range of testable hypotheses. In saying this I do not under- 
estimate the great service which both Merton and Cohen have done to 
this part of the subject by stimulating a number of studies which have 
already produced extremely useful results, particularly those of J. F. 
Short, Jr. (1963 (a) and (b); 1964; Short, Tennyson and Howard, 1963; 
Gordon, et al., 1963). As Short points out, however, both of these 
theorists, though much more down to earth than many, are difficult to 
operationalize and the results of the studies made show far greater 
complexities than are theoretically allowed for. 

The attraction of Merton’s hypothesis is not so much the cultural/ 
structural opposition, ingenious as this is. It lies on the one hand in the 
choice of the goal, and on the other in the possibility of explaining a rise 
in the incidence of deviation in a period of prosperity; something which 
follows directly from Durkheim II upon which the article is based. 
The choice of the material success goal, which is associated with prop- 
erty, may have some effect on the form of the deviation which results 
from its non-attainment, but the real point is the development of 
frustration due to blockage. The cultural /structural hypothesis, though 
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developed some time beforehand is, however, surely a special case of 
‘relative deprivation’ (Merton, 1957, ch. 8), and the deviation- 
producing phenomenon is the development of frustration within the 
framework of relative deprivation. This means that the structure of the 
field of reference? is of great importance, and one of the difficulties of 
the field studies has been in deciding what is meant by ‘success’ or by 
Cohen’s ‘middle class status’ (Gordon, et al., 1963, p. 113). The tendency 
has been to define this in educational and occupational terms and to try 
to assess whether the group studied aspires to a higher status than their 
reasonable expectations. Short, for instance, compares occupational and 
educational aspirations and expectations and uses the discrepancy as a 
measure of what he calls ‘position discontent’. This may be a measure of 
aspiration; it may also be a measure of the proportion of the upwardly 
mobile in the population studied. A similar comparison (mothers’ 
aspirations for the school child, as against his achievements and abilities, 
and teachers’ ratings) has been used by Douglas (1964). The proportion 
may well be low in Short’s gang sample, but it surely cannot be main- 
tained as Merton does (1957, p. 172) that it is enough for ‘an appreci- 
able minority’ of the lower social strata to show a blockage. These may 
as well be the people who are unsettled because of success through the 
educational /occupational ladder as through failure; and success may be 
measured by them in much less distant terms than those suggested by 
Merton. 

Short’s work shows that much greater emphasis needs to be placed 
upon the frame of reference of the boy, and this is confirmed by Gold 
for both boy and family (1963, ch. 7). It is clear that what we are 
dealing with is relative deprivation within the frame of reference set by 
the limited terms in which the actor sees his world. This does not 
exclude the success motif, of course, but it also does not mean that it is 
of primary importance; indeed this appears not to be the case. Results 
which tend to favour the supremacy of the thesis are either, like Spergel 
(1964), based upon dubious samples, or depend like Palmore and Ham- 
mond (1963) and Mizruchi (1964) upon somewhat devious argument. 
A much more soundly based study by Kleiner and Parker (1963) 
demonstrates a relation between frustration and mental illness. This is 
interesting evidence, but does not explore very deeply relations between 
frustration (here occupationally defined) and other social factors such 
as vertical mobility. 

I do not propose to deal with all the points raised by Clinard. In 
particular, (6) above is not very relevant (except in so far as age 
related lower class behaviour might be described as ascribed); (7) 
depends upon a series of factual studies; and (10) is a question of process 
needing separate study. Role expectations (3) are important, but much 
of what I say here in terms of norms could be rewritten in terms of role 
expectations. They are a corollary of Merton’s and my own definitions 
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of anomie, both of which are concerned with what one expects of others; 
whereas role expectations are what others expect of the actor. An 
analysis starting from this basis would thus represent the reverse of the 
coin. In the present context, however, we start from anomie since this 
has played a central role in the controversies. For the rest, the reader 
will see that they are taken up in different forms in various parts of 
this article. 


FRUSTRATION AND WORKING CLASS CULTURE 


Short leans towards a cultural hypothesis rather than towards the 
Merton type of frustration thesis. Presumably Miller (1958) is at present 
engaged in developing at length his ‘focal concerns’, but it is clear that 
a frame of reference which is seen largely in working class terms provides 
a wide range of possibilities both for frustration and for acculturation 
theories (the English material has recently been ably summarized in 
Klein, 1964). In so far that there are middle class referents they are 
likely to refer to the upwardly mobile. The ‘privatized’ worker (Gold- 
thorpe and Lockwood 1963) or the ‘respectable’ worker (Stacey, 1960; 
Kuper, 1953) provides standards which are much more likely to be 
points of reference for the working class itself. Attitudes towards aggres- 
sion, and property and excitement seeking, are of considerable import- 
ance, as Miller points out, and while we do not have any English studies 
covering these points very clearly, there are distinct echoes of Miller in 
The Social Background of Delinquency (Sprott, et al., 1954). 

The cultural /structural analysis is, of course, based upon Durkheim’s 
Suicide, and, as pointed out previously, one of its major attractions is its 
relevance to the present-day scene. It is no accident that Merton’s essay 
remained unhonoured and unsung until it was reprinted in his Soctal 
Theory and Social Structure in 1957. Cloward and Ohlin (1960, ch. 3) are 
able to dispose neatly of opposing hypotheses by showing that they fail 
on various points of explanation, but, so would Merton if he had not 
been given such a comprehensive and extended treatment by his two 
disciples; the other propositions stated are much less well worked out. 
The cultural hypothesis would need to assume considerable changes in 
the culture, the reaction of adolescents to it, or police attitudes to arrest 
in order to encompass the rise in crime since the war. On the other hand 
it seems equally surprising that the emphasis on the success goal in the 
1920°s and 1930's in the U.S. and the even greater educational block- 
ages did not produce higher crime rates than the post-war figures. And 
no convincing theory has been put forward to explain the recent 
extreme rapidity of the increase in a number of countries, Little (1965) 
has recently made an analysis of the relevant figures which supports the 
indication in the high first offender success rates that a considerable 
proportion of the increase is in a more wide-spread but not persistent 
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criminality. This provides backing for the contagion and cumulation 
theory put forward by Wilkins (1964), but there seems to be no indica- 
tion why a critical point was reached in England about 1956 after a 
decline over several previous years, nor what factors are likely to stop the 
cumulation before it engulfs the nation. 

The underlying criticism of a simple frustration or cultural theory is, 
however, that it is simple. It is difficult to believe that any of the 
hypotheses which have been put forward are as overriding as their pro- 
genitors seem to think. The real answers, as Short’s work shows, are 
liable to be exceedingly complex, and to have elements of all hypo- 
theses. In this caucus race no doubt everybody will win, and, as in the 
original, everyone ought to have a prize. 

There is far too little work upon which to base any clear analysis at 
present but some things seem very important: 

1. The nature of the internal structure of what is loosely referred to 
as ‘the working class’ by all the American contributors to this field is of 
considerable importance. The referents are probably based much more 
upon working class culture than middle class culture, and may vary 
according to stratum. It is Kobrin’s view (1951) that there is a persisting 
opposition of conventional and deviation producing forces in which the 
latter seem to be stronger in adolescence, but the former eventually 
succeed in early manhood. This is referred to above as strong norm 
conflict. Miller has not yet produced anything upon the balance of these 
forces, and only refers to those likely to produce trouble. Much of the 
work, however, which is cast in terms of middle class norms may well 
refer to the conventional or ‘respectable’ working class norm, and 
measures of the degree to which such attitudes are held are in fact 
measures of norm conflict which may or may not relate to a situation of 
relative deprivation. 

2. The understanding of relative deprivation and the degree to which 
it is present depends upon knowledge of the norms of working class 
culture. 

3. A particularly difficult problem is the degree to which norms are 
internalized, since it is not impossible for conventional ideas to be 
accompanied by anti-social behaviour, without reconciliation within 
the individual. Internalization depends partly upon culturally con- 
trolled ability to cope with concepts, partly on levels of intelligence and 
partly upon the degree to which behaviour is dominated by irrational 
elements stemming from abnormalities of personality. The strength of 
their combined effect probably grows as one moves down the strata. 

4. It should not necessarily be assumed that the goals concerned are 
community goals. As pointed out above, it is not in practice possible to 
separate community and individual and it is thus, on the operational 
level, neither sensible nor practicable to think in terms of a purely 
sociological analysis. Standards set for the individual by himself and 
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only distantly related to community pressures may often enough 
dominate his thinking, and may lead to behaviour which cannot ‘be 
accounted for by analysis of the social system in which he lives. 

It should perhaps be added that the situation in America does not 
necessarily have a counterpart elsewhere. The American scene is 
dominated by mass poverty and serious minority problems. This may 
make the relative deprivation of poverty in plenty more acute, but it is 
also likely to curtail the referent area of those who experience it. The 
fact of rising discontent does not necessarily imply adherence to a 
remote economic success goal, or indeed to any specific institutional 
blockage, but to an incréased belief that hardship and rejection can and 
ought to be lessened. 

In England, on the other hand, while the possibility of relative 
deprivation remains, there is little poverty and the minority problem is 
not serious. If relative deprivation is operating it must be of a different 
nature, but it is again unlikely to be related to distant goals. 

The pattern of criminality in England is also relevant, and rather 
more is known about it than in America or indeed in most countries. 
‘There appears to be a large and an increasing number of first offenders 
the large majority of whom do not re-appear in the courts. On the other 
hand the persistent offender seems to be more often a highly maladjusted 
personality than a happily adapted professional criminal. The general 
picture is of widespread law breaking of a minor character, of which the 
police pick up probably a not very large percentage; minor but effective 
punishment on detection; and then a gradual concentration upon a 
stage army of repeated offenders. It may be that these are the failures 
and there are successful criminals who rarely get caught, but it is at 
least sensible to suppose (as Erickson and Empey, 1963, show for a U.S. 
sample) that repeated offending heightens the probability of capture. 
The amount of group violence, incidentally, seems to be much exag- 
gerated in both England and the U.S., but the general level of violence 
seems higher in the U.S. 


ADAPTATIONS 


We have now to consider the question of resolution of the strains due 
to legitimacy loss. It is surely somewhat odd that in speaking of ‘the 
modes of adaptation’ Merton implies that an adaptation must take 
place, and his well known little table seems to suggest that a position of 
rest is reached by most people. If a state of anomie continues then 
presumably it must be maintained by those who are on the way to an 
adaptation which will remove this unpleasant condition, or there is a 
continued imperfect adaptation, or both. Merton’s table therefore 
should surely take into account the degree of adaptation attained, the 
assumption being that most people do not solve the problem. It scems 
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fairly clear, however, that he means us to assume that these are general 
directions of adaptation rather than the end state—railway lines rather 
than stations. l 

If, however, these are not positions of rest there remains a balance of 
adherence to respectable and deviant norms (although this may not be 
true in the case of ritualism where there is no deviant element—but 
ritualism does not seem very important to Merton’s argument (is it 
uncharitable to suggest that its existence grew out of the way the table 
is constructed?)). It is precisely this balance with which Kobrin is 
concerned in the article mentioned above, with which Sutherland is 
concerned in working out the principle of differential association 
(Sutherland and Cressey, 1953), and of which one half only is found 
in Miller. 

Secondly, if Merton’s ‘modes of adaptation’ were in fact end-states 
they would become goals in themselves. For if anomie is an uncom- 
fortable state of imbalance, then the goal is to arrive at some situation 
in which the balance is resolved. Thus innovatory, group-supported 
criminality is a solution to a problem which gives satisfaction, and 
releases frustrations. But Merton’s modes are not equal in satisfaction of 
frustration; conformity and ritualism seem the most satisfactory, the 
others are likely to lead to community reactions, which may or may not 
affect the actor’s behaviour. Thus by taking the routes of innovation, 
and probably retreatism, the norm conflicts are likely to remain strong 
since respectability is constantly reinforced; this is true whether or not 
the original loss of legitimacy was of the norm conflict type. This may 
help to maintain the balance of adherence. 

Merton’s modes are, however, closely related to his general thesis and 
ought not to be used out of context; 1.e. they are concerned only with 
the relation between cultural goals and institutionalized means. It 
would seem important, however, to attempt to establish the basis of his 
analysis by examining not so much whether working class goals are 
concerned with material success, but whether in fact there are any 
aspirations which are unrealistic, in terms of the working class life style, 
and how strongly these are held. If recent work has cast some doubt on 
the success goal, it does not invalidate the general concept of relative 
deprivation. - 


SOME HYPOTHESES 


Theories ought to lead to testable hypotheses, but they are often not 
very easy to operationalize. No attempt has been made here to produce 
a theory—it is doubtful if there is as yet enough evidence to do so—nor 
indeed to do more than give some indications about the truth or other- 
wise of theories already put forward. What has been suggested are a 
number of concepts which are the parts of a theory which someone is 
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eventually going to put together. In this final section, these are discussed 
in operational terms. It is obviously not possible in a short article to do 
more than indicate the lines upon which one might proceed, and this is 
done briefly. There follow some testable hypotheses using the concepts 
as described. 


Legitimacy loss 

If the major constituent of anomie as suggested above is uncertainty 
in predicting the reactions of others, it ought to be measurable in terms 
of expectations of others’ behaviour. Studies of adolescents are likely to 
show a great deal of this kind of uncertainty merely because this is a 
characteristic of adolescence. The procedure involves either putting 
hypothetical cases to the persons interviewed, questioning them on 
specific situations which they are likely to encounter in real life, or 
observing them in interaction situations—or all three. 

Srole (1956) has proposed an anomia scale which is dca! to 
measure the individual feeling-state which is associated with anomie. 
It comprises four main components: feelings that authority no longer 
cares for the individual’s needs; seeing the social order as futile and 
unpredictable; feelings that everything is getting worse; and an aliena- 
tion from norms making life seem meaningless. It has most recently 
been used in an altered form by Mizruchi (1964, pp. 161-2) and pre- 
viously by Bell (1957), but the original testing of the scale seems to 
have been sketchy and it is difficult to believe that 5 agree/disagree 
statements are likely to describe anything but the vaguest of feel- 
ings. 
Srole does not suggest that the scale measures anomie, which is a 
social phenomenon, and Mizruchi emphasizes that he is using the scale 
as an ‘index to social structural strain and not as a means for the under- 
standing of personality dynamics’. Actually Srole’s scale seems to be 
associated with class differences, and, if it means anything, seems to 
show that there is more general discontent as one goes down the class 
scale (Roberts and Rokeach, 1956; Srole, 1956(a), 1956(b); Bell, 1957; 
Meir and Bell, 1959). Whether this has any relation to anomie is 
unclear. It may be more closely related to the distribution of some types 
of abnormal personality in the population. 

The concept of anomie has, however, been exhaustively examined by 
the Survey Research Centre of the University of California (McClosky 
and Schaar, 1965). An anomie scale of nine items was administered in 
conjunction with a large number of other scales covering cognitive 
factors, emotional factors and substantive beliefs and attitudes. This 
large scale and complex operation gave results which showed that 
anomic feelings ‘result when socialization and the learning of the norms 
are impeded’ (p. 39) either by lack of ability to comprehend, or by an 
excess in the individual personality of anxiety, hostility and other 
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similar traits which tend to distort the perception of reality. The holding 
of extreme or deviant views has the same effect. 

A ‘status frustration’ scale when partialled out of the correlations 
between anomie and various personality traits made little difference, 
and this is evidence against the frustration hypotheses. While the higher 
relationship found by Srole and others between anomie and low levels 
of educational achievement was confirmed, the major determinants 
were personality variables and this finding may well derive from the 
greater proportion of people with deviant personalities, including all 
degrees of mental disturbance, in the lower levels of the population. 
Anomie emerges as another way of describing a variety of dissatisfac- 
tions which might arrive from all sorts of causes, social and psycho- 
logical. This does not mean that frustration theories are entirely dis- 
counted, but the suggestion is that they play a minor part in the genesis 
of the condition. 

This raises the question of whether anomie remains a useful concept. 
It is so imprecise and general that it might well be better to abandon 
it. In my own definition of ‘legitimacy loss’, for instance, it might well 
be much more important to develop measures of reliance on actions 
of others in relation to specific areas of behaviour than to study a 
generalized discontent which might arise from many causes. 


Norm weakness, and norm conflict 

These are measured by the strength of adherence of subjects to state- 
ments indicative of various norms, and the relation between this and 
their behaviour. Short (Gordon et al., 1963) uses what he calls ‘semantic 
differential images’. These are descriptive of various orientations, e.g. 
someone who works for good grades at school, shares his money with 
his friends, or has good connections to avoid trouble with the law. They 
are rated on seven point scales embodying a variety of ‘good-bad’ 
polarities. The main areas covered are: dominant goal activity, leisure 
activity, and ethical orientation, but the method could obviously be 
used very widely. The evaluation scales could be adapted to show 
strength of attachment to particular statements. In these terms norm 
weakness implies general lack of strength of attachment, norm conflict 
reasonably strong attachments to conflicting statements, although both 
really need corroboration in behaviour. 


Stratification within the working class 

It seems clear from recent work that there are reasonably well defined 
strata within the English working class (Kuper, 1953; Mitchell, et al., 
1954; Stacey, 1960; Goldthorpe and Lockwood, 1963; Klein, 1964). 
The nature of the measurements, other than informed observation, 
which could distinguish these strata is less clear. The usual occupational / 
educational indices no doubt roughly define the differences, but there 
is no necessary relation between husband’s job and cultural differences 
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in child rearing, and it may be impossible to distinguish between a large 
group all of whom left school at fifteen. There is an area here upon 
which work needs to be done. Luckily, it is not always necessary to define 
strata to carry out studies in the present context, but it is certainly 
difficult to say what is meant by a deviation from the norm if we do not 
know what the norms are! 


RELATIVE DEPRIVATION AND REFERENT AREAS 


We have referred above to the importance of both of these concepts, 
and have noted the distinction between the immediate and the wider 
referent area. This is essential because of the danger that the wider 
referent area may contain referents which do not have very much effect 
upon behaviour though they may be expressed in answers to questions. 
The actual referent may be a variety of things: an individual, a group, 
a status level, a norm, a goal, a value, even a fantasy of the way other 
people behave—or a combination of these. The reality of the con- 
sequent deprivation need have no relationship to the validity of. the 
referent. 

The practical problems here are first of all in establishing the 
~ referent; in discovering where it resides (we tend to assume a great deal - 
- about what ‘middle class’ or ‘respectable’ norms are), in establishing 
the fact of deprivation, and in estimating its intensity. The procedures . 
of Short’s referred to above are applicable here also—indeed, study of - 
norms in the terms outlined is a special case of studies of referents ` 
and relative deprivation. The procedures used in The American Soldter 
(Stouffer, et al., 1949) in validating attitude questionnaires and hold- 
ing responses constant to compare them with others has the advantage 
over Short of assuring reliability of scales. The difficulty in all these 
approaches, however, is in establishing the real validity of statements or 
questions, i.e. what they mean in relation to the life style and reference `: 
points of the individual replying. This one can only do, usually, by 
comparing replies, but there is much scope for joining observational and. ` 
deep interview techniques with the answers to questionnaires to establish 
the validity and nature of frames of reference. 


Abnormality 

This is an exceedingly difficult concept to measure. In this context, 
however, it is the departure from role expectations which counts, and 
a group or several individual opinions that a person is both unreliable 
and bizarre, or at least extremely strange in his actions, is enough for an 
identification of borderline mental illness. The identification of less 
pathological behaviour deviations can only be made by hindsight by 
studying the behaviour concerned. There is so much doubt, howéver, 


about identification of psychopaths that only extreme cases are ceny 
identifiable. 
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We now come to the hypotheses. They are not a programme of 
research; such a programme might take years, and engage unobtainably 
large resources. They merely attempt to suggest some operationally 
testable lines of advance as alternatives to the present rather general 
hypotheses which now hold the field, on the assumption that the ‘middle 
range’ is a large area, and the lower quartile is a more appropriate 
place to start from. 


Hypothesis r: Legitimacy loss is more frequently found and is more acute 
in the ordinary than the respectable working class strata and highest 
in the rough stratum. 

The indications we have are that this is true. 


Hypothesis 2: Some legitimacy loss is due to norm weakness and some to 
norm conflict. 
This is a test of the concepts to see if they are true. 


Hypothesis 3: Norm weakness is highest in the lowest of the three working 
class strata, norm conflict is highest in the middle stratum. 

The assumption here is that the ‘rough’ stratum is more disorganized 

and suffers more from withdrawal and the effects of individual 

abrformality than the ‘ordinary’ stratum, which is fully exposed to the 

pressures of respectability. 


Hypothesis 4: The immediate referent area is more likely to affect 
behaviour than the wider referent area. 
This seems very likely and we have evidence for it. 


Hypothesis 5: Relative deprivation is strongest when measured in terms 
of the immediate referent area, and weaker when measured in terms 
of the wider referent area. 

This also seems very likely. 


- Hypothesis 6: Relative deprivation is stronger in relation to material 
success goals than in relation to status maintenance. 
This is derived from Merton and Short. 


Hypothesis 7: Persistent crime is significantly more often related to norm 
weakness than norm conflict. 


Hypothesis 8: Transient crime (i.e. a pattern of one only or a few offences 
and then no more), and adolescent peak crime are significantly more 
often related to norm conflict than norm weakness. 


Hypothesis 9: Inthe referent areas designated by Miller as ‘focal concerns’ 
norm conflict is weaker than in relation to material success goals. 
This derives from Miller and Merton. 
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Hypothesis ro: The incidence of individual and family withdrawal and 
abnormality is highest in the ‘rough’ stratum and is significantly 
related to a high incidence and persistent criminality and weak 
norms. : 


This is related to Sprott, Marsh and Emerson’s unpublished study of 
lower class cultures (1964). | 


I do not pretend that these are exhaustive, nor do I pretend that 
these concepts are easy to measure reliably and to handle, but they do 
offer some opportunity of starting out with a series of detailed points to 
test, and the eventual possibility of combining them into a theory which 
will bring us nearer to some real knowledge of the causes of deviation. 
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NOTES 


stress on the interactive aspects of adapta- 
tion and the effect upon the availability 
of legitimate and illegitimate oppor- 
tunities as a result of the continuing re- 
lationship of ego (the person making the 
adaptation) and alter (those with whom 
he is interacting). Merton’s analysis is 
too static, the parts of his system too 
discrete. 


THE SOCIO-POLITICAL 
ORIENTATIONS OF 
C. WRIGHT MILLS: AN EVALUATION 


William Spinrad* 


ESPITE C. WRIGHT MILLS’ many sociological contri- 

butions, his name is specifically identified with political-social 

analysis, with intellectual orientations and precise commentaries 
about political developments and their sociological underpinnings. An 
evaluation of his legacy would thus be, most properly, an assessment 
of the many ideas he offered as insights to the contemporary political 
world and, at various times, as stimulation for appropriate political 
activity. 

Although he was one of the most popular writers among social 
scientists, an engagement with Mills’ formulations is not a simple task. 
His style, generally so stirring and frequently so productive of insightful 
observations, induced many presentations that were unclear or incom- 
plete. As the polemicist hammering home his points, he tended to limit 
his material and oversimplify his observations. He seemed uninterested 
in details, as for instance, of politics, except as illustrations for some 
major contentions. General assertations were frequently lacking in 
sufficient concrete illustrations, let alone proof. Facts contrary to his 
theses were relegated to the irrelevant and insignificant, or admitted 
and then ignored.1 The vigorous, sloganized language, which could so 
stimulate appropriate conceptualization that this discussion must use 
his terminology, could also become a trap, a forced summation of com- 
plex material. 

In essence, Mills was a brilliant thinker and writer, but not typically, 
especially in his later works, a rigorous one.? Well-rounded systematic 
constructions, as in some of his typologies, did appear, but these were 
not always characteristic of his work and were less and less evident. As 
will be pointed out, there is a discontinuity in his ideas and interests 
from time to time, sometimes very striking, which he never seemed to 
note. Just to take one glaring example immediately, The New Men of 
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Power, White Collar and The Power Elite are not coordinate parts of a 
trilogy about the various strata in American society, as some of his 
readers might believe. There are some similarities in focus, but the 
concerns are quite different, with almost no follow-up from book to 
book. Thus, the delineation of specific ‘political publics’ in The New 
Men of Power is simply ignored in the later books; the problem of ‘work 
alienation’, central to White Collar, is not taken up in The Power Elite. 

Mills’ intellectual image is that of the incisive social critic of our time 
and our society. Yet, one is rarely clear whether he is talking about the 
United States or is more inclusive. This, too, implies an absence of 
rigorous systematization. His illustrations are usually American, but 
was he also describing Britain, Germany, France, etc.? It may be 
possible to tease out a ‘yes’ and ‘no’ implication, but with little inkling 
of what are similar and what are different features, He did, of course, 
note ‘symmetrical’ developments in United States and Soviet Russia, 
and wrote a popular brochure about Castro’s Cuba. But, by and large, 
he wrote for American audiences about their own society, and this will 
necessarily form the emphasis of our discussion.$ 

Our purpose will be to evaluate Mills’ analysis of and orientations to 
some of the politically relevant aspects of contemporary American 
society. Since it is an evaluation, we will intersperse with our critical 
comments. Hopefully maintaining the tradition of his own discussion of 
others’ writings, we are seeking to stipulate what he gave us that helps 
our understanding and can appropriately guide our potential actions, 
what has to be revised, expanded, substituted or rejected. 


BUREAUCRACY 


One of Mills’ major contributions was his dramatization of the 
bureaucratization of American life with the growth of large organiza- 
tion. Of course, other sociologists have performed this function. But 
Mills’ description was not merely sociological analysis. In fact, it was 
very incomplete analysis, with a glaring lack of sensitivity to non- 
bureaucratic elements and to the complex nature of bureaucratic 
operations evident in all empirical studies. It was rather a utilization of 
the ‘sociological imagination’ to create an historic drama in the literal 
sense, a scholarly replica of the many literary and dramatic shockers on 
the subject. 

Many commentators have concentrated on the victimization of all 
others by the bureaucrats or, when discussing the bureaucrats them- 
selves, on the moulding of the pleasing personality in the comfortable 
organization family. Mills emphasized the hierarchal nature of the 
organization and the constricted life space of the bureaucrat, the little 
man in the big controlling organization who was, himself, so con- 
trolled.* The central theme was the accompanying ‘formal rationality’, 
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the orientation to means‘rather than ends. White Collar was, of course, 
written as a detailed exposition of this theme. From the inhabitants of 
the ‘managerial demiurge’, for whom there is ‘really no basis for 
decision but only the machine’s ‘eed for command’, to ‘Brains Inc.’, 
casually assuming the tasks of research technicians and ghost writers, ® 
modern American man becomes less and less involved in the ‘why’ of 
action, only in the ‘how’. He thus becomes increasingly powerless and 
- politically indifferent. 

` Jn the later writings, the bureaucratic ethos is extended to those who 
give as well as those who take orders. The ‘crackpot realism’ of, the 
‘power elite’ also involves an exclusive concern with short-run admini- 
strative objectives rather than substantiative purposes. In fact, he saw 
both the U.S. and Russian society as organized and managed by 


- ‘cheerful robots’, presumably including both the middle-managers and 


` respective power elites. ° 

We repeat, Mills’ account of bureaucratization was not unique. What 
he did was accent, not the operation of bureaucratic organization, but 
the bureaucratization of social life, particularly in reference to political 
matters—the creation of bureaucratic man. With full recognition of the 
obvious differences, the Mills’ portrayal is reminiscent of the defence 
pleas by both Nazi leaders and small-scale German functionaries {hat 
they were only ‘doing their jobs’ in committing atrocities. Nor is this 
extreme type of orientation rare in the United States today. Consider, 
as Mills so pointedly does, the ‘moral insensibility’ of all those who act 
as technicians for future wars, including many who regard themselves 
as humanistic intellectuals, yet rarely seem to question the ultimate 
human effect of their efforts. One might add, with less indictment, the 
Madison Avenue researchers and the consultants to large corporations, 
just to mention the social science fraternity, who naturally have little to 
say about the purpose of their work and, as long as the results of their 
efforts aren’t patently reprehensible, couldn’t care less. 

Mills, particularly in his later works, tended to end his analysis there, 
though, since he proclaimed the possibility of change, he should have 
looked for non-bureaucratic elements. For instance, his discussion of the 
professions in White Collar charted their bureaucratization, but hardly 
mentioned the possible counter pressures from professional values, 
ethics and organization. Universities, whatever the justifiable criticisms 
by Mills and others, definitely offer a haven from the administrative 
weltanschauung of the larger society, as Mills undoubtedly knew from 
his own personal experience. 

More surprising was his almost complete lack of attention to trade 
unions in his later works. An obvious rival to the large-scale monoliths 
and their formal rational norms is the independent organization of 
occupational colleagues. Whatever else labour unions may be and 
whatever the justifiable criticisms of existing unions in the United 
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States and elsewhere, they provide an instrunient for the protection of 
the substantive rationality of their members, if necessary, in opposition to 
the purposes and order of the organizations that employ them. That the 
author of The New Men of Power, which was devoted almost entirely to 
unions and their leaders, lost interest in unions except to write them off, 
not only reveals the characteristic lack of continuity in many of his 
ideas but, along with his failure to discuss some of the other non- 
bureaucratic features of contemporary American society as possible 
antidotes to administrative rationality, it indicates an indifference to the 
existing pluralism and, perhaps more importantly, the potential for a 
more extensive pluralistic answer to the controlled society he feared. 

One concrete proposal was even more at odds with his political- 
intellectual tradition. He advocated a genuine civil service bureaucracy 
in the United States (and Russia) as a substitute for the military, who, 
as people socialized in the ways of getting things done, had filled a void.’ 
This, again, indicated a lack of rigour in his thinking and continuity in 
his writing. One of his cures for an over-administered society was more 
administrative technicians. The history of the archetypical German 
bureaucrats, who not only served the Nazi masters so faithfully but were 
such fitting targets for their political doctrines, should make one pause. 
The author of White Collar seemed to forget its message. 


POWER 


The anonymous ‘they’ who make the decisions that bureaucracies 
implement were carefully identified in The Power Elite and subsequent 
works. They are the specific people who occupy the ‘command’ posi- 
tions within the political, economic and military institutional orders, 
with coordinated aims and interchangeable personnel, and often operat- 
ing in camera, Mills has probably become more closely associated with 
this analysis than with any of his other socio-political ideas. With a 
crusading zeal, he portrayed some of the realities of contemporary 
America and provided a necessary counter to the popular amorphous 
pluralistic interpretations. 

Local, regional and parochial decisions are clearly subordinate to 
those made on the national level with national implications. A garrison 
society within the cold war context means that military personnel, the 
military establishment, and the ‘military metaphysics’ will play an 
important role in both foreign affairs and in internal politics. The 
executive branch of the Federal government, including the multitude 
of presidential assistants, has enhanced its power vis-a-vis Congress, 
particularly in the so often secretive operations of foreign policy.® The 
power of the economic elite is, of course, magnified by corporate con- 
centration. And they all do collaborate closely and exchange personnel, 
and many of their acts are immune from public discussion and popular 
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influence. But such a description can end up as a limited journalistic 
exposé, if not further amplified and enmeshed in a more composite 
picture of American society and, at least, other ‘Western’ countries.” 
To use the trite report, it is not a profound or complete picture, and its 
limitations are discernible in the political programme he later derived. 

To Mills, power in America was relatively monolithic and omni- 
potent; the power elite was ‘in command of instruments of rule quite 
unsurpassed in the history of mankind. And we are not yet at the climax 
of their development.’!° He admitted that there were subordinate power 
centres, and the power elite didn’t decide everything. But, this was all 
peripheral and didn’t enter into his political perspective. 

He defined the power elite in several ways, each of which furnished 
a specific type of argument for this analysis. They are ‘most simply those 
who have the most’ or ‘those who are able to realize their will even if 
others resist’.11 They are thus those who have more power resources at 
their disposal.18 But their power comes from their ‘position in the great 
institutions’.18 As elaborated, the implication is, not that they have 
more potential power than anyone else, but that the institutional 
arrangement of society inevitably and automatically demands that they 
exercise their power. These approaches can be grouped as proof of the 
power elite hypothesis from analysis of the social structure. Finallys he 
offered a simple empirical explanation—the elite are those who make 
the crucial decisions. Naturally, these approaches are interrelated, but 
they can be viewed as different elements of his description and distinc- 
tive types of evidence for his thesis. 

Whatever the precise assignment of relative power resources, most 
acute observers would probably grant more to the military, corporate, 
and Federal executive leadership than anyone else, and this writer 
would lean more in the Mills direction than many others. It then 
becomes a question of whether they are inherently omnipotent because 
of their position within the existing social structure and its historic 
context, and what political posture can follow from such an appraisal. 14 

Are alternative patterns possible? Can the ‘military complex’ allow 
for variations? For instance, the British military establishment has been 
described as insulated from all civilian, i.e. political, concerns.15 The 
national legislature is not always subservient to the executive depart- 
ment, including the military branch. Mills himself detailed how 
Senator Joseph McCarthy managed executive appointments and dis- 
missals.1° From the ‘liberal’ side, Senator Fulbright was able to curtail 
the antics of people like General Walker. In line with a time-honoured 
Constitutional function, Congress has altered military appropriations 
and foreign aid, implying at least some ‘veto power’. Much of this 
Congressional action has been in response to pressure from specific 
publics. Private interest groups have obviously had some influence on 
foreign policy, as witness the generally successful efforts of the China 
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Lobby or the ability of some business groups to maintain tariffs.17 In 
fact, there are those who complain that the conduct of foreign affairs is 
too responsive to such ‘pressures’, both organized and diffuse.1® Con- 
gress does have a measure of control over fiscal policy, which can deter- 
mine the direction of the economy, again often acting in response to 
public pressures.1® We are not here empirically assessing the relative 
weight of non-power-elite forces in America, we are merely indicating 
that their influence in shaping the future is structurally permissible, 
which Mills’ monolithic model, if regarded as a systematic formula and 
not a description of a tendency, would not allow. 

That there have been comparatively few major decisions in opposi- 
tion to what comes from the ‘power elite’ may be a consequence, not 
merely of their strategic ‘command positions’, but of the fact that their 
social role and the general line of their policies are popularly accepted. 

The power elite is not only ‘legitimate’, but what it does is in accord 
with the ‘value consensus’ of society.*® Mills did not believe that the 
power elite rules primarily by coercion. But he broke with his own 
Weberian tradition in discounting the legitimacy of contemporary 
American power and was, of course, at odds with the structural- 
functionists’ emphasis on value consensus. Instead, he concentrated on 
mampulation, the subtle controls over the masses who submit to 
anonymous forces without knowing why or whom. In fact, he went even 
further. Because there is no challenge to the power elite they need not 
defend themselves by open or manipulated legitimacy claims, but main- 
tain their rule by default and the manufactured soporifics of the mass 
media. 

As usual, Mills said something that had to be said; contemporary 
conformity is, in some measure, a result, not even of ‘hidden persua- 
sion’, but of sleep-walking compliance. But most Americans do support 
the ongoing social order and the legitimacy of its leaders. There is a 
legal-rational acceptance of a formally democratic system and sufficient 
satisfaction with a society ‘that works’. Relative American affluence, 
freedom and power are realities, even if many are cajoled into exaggerat- 
ing their extent. The objectives of the cold war are generally approved. 
Counter claims still have to demonstrate that another social order or 
different leaders or different policies will produce better results at lower 
costs, would satisfy more social values, etc. And Mills himself offered no 
alternative social system, no counter legitimations in his later political 

Structurally, although the power elite has control over tremendous 
resources, it is not inevitable that it operates as a monolithic, omnipotent 
body, no inherent reason why it has to make the major decisions. It can 
be opposed, at minor cost, as long as whatever is adopted is in line with 
the value consensus and offers no threat to the social system upon which 
its power rests. The next task then becomes one of determining, by 
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empirical evidence, whether it actually comprises the near-exclusive 
decision makers. 

The extent to which Mills’ empirical evidence validates his thesis has 
been frequently discussed.** In essence, factual support for his model 
rested on two types of action: crucial decisions in foreign affairs, and the 
overall direction of the economy. He presented substantial data only for 
the former, particularly for those immediate acts that involved wartime 
or threatened war-like choices—dropping of the atomic bomb, possible 
intervention in Indo-China, etc. The option available to small groups 
of people in a military or quasi-military situation is, to the dismay of 
those with democratic and humanistic values, much too vast. But, what- 
ever has been done by those powerful few in the U.S. has been in line 
with the general policy adopted through a complex political process, 
in accord with public sentiment and often in response to specific pres- 
sures. There is little evidence that any such acts were at variance with 
either general opinion or that of any significant organized opinion 
group, however anyone may lament the fact. That the power elite plays 
the sole, rather than the dominant role in determining the nature of the 
economy is completely unsupported; the adoption of a Federal fiscal 
policy, a much-discussed national issue, 1s again offered as common- 
place illustration of the contrary. e 

A further common criticism of Mills is his focus of attention, which 
also patterned the type of political programme he developed. His 
interest was in the ‘life and death’ decisions, not the vast majority of 
political-economic-social acts that daily affect people’s lives. Mills 
agreed with the typical analysis that the latter can be determined by 
pluralistic pressures, but he simply relegated them to the realm of 
‘middle level’ decisions. ** 

There is much justification for such dichotomy. A major decision 
which can determine the future of society is of a different order from 
consideration of a medical care programme or the details of an urban 
renewal programme. Similarly, attempts to extrapolate the ‘findings 
from studies of local power to the national level is the grossest reduc- 
tionism.2? To note the power of trade unions to win bargaining demands 
or to secure minimum wage legislation is no refutation of the dominant 
economic position of the corporate executives. A national power 
structure is not a mere cumulation of small scale decisions. 

However, a model of power in society should attempt to demonstrate 
some connection between the major and minor, the national and local, 
the inclusive and the parochial, the monumental and the day-to-day 
decision-making. In general, Mills, especially with the period of his 
work that began with The Power Elite, simply dismissed all the decisions 
but those with which he was particularly interested as residual items, 
irrelevant to his analysis. By his own choice, he did not develop a com- 
prehensive picture of decision-making in American society. As a result, 
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his political programme, which contained the one theme of ending 
cold-war militarism, offered no appeal to most people’s daily needs and 
aspirations, no suggestion for harnessing the existing pluralistic power . 
centres as structural components of a political movement, no method 
for providing a nexus between the ‘smaller’ and ‘larger’ problems that 
could spur widespread political passions. *¢ 

Despite his denials, the later Mills tended to see all but the power elite 
as an undifferentiated mass of atomized privatized entities, equally 
elements of and subject to a concentrated administrative apparatus. 
His was a rather crude, extreme version of the mass society concept, a 
potentially valuable analytical tool that can become a facile cliché.® 

Mills’ ideal-typical outline of a mass society was, if more developed 
than those of some others, generally simplistic.*® Its application to 
contemporary America, while highlighting some obvious features that 
should shock the concerned, was hardly an adequate picture of its 
complex society, including its politics. Our purpose is not to debate it 
point for point. We have already suggested significant non-bureaucratic 
elements and alternative, if subordinate, power centres, which can have 
their influences on both crucial and everyday decisions, all of which 
Mills from time to time affirmed. Our present objective is to illustrate 
how his analysis vitiated his proclaimed political programme. 

Having reiterated, in forceful terms, that Americans today form a 
manipulated mass, he sought to prod them to change their condition. 
He offered no hope, nor even a design, of any foreseeable structural 
change. Yet he expected some section of this mass vigorously to oppose 
the actions of the power elite. What, then, were the possible social 
structural foundations for this opposition, what groups in society possess 
the resources and the potential political outlook for countering the elite’s 
encompassing drift? The earlier Mills saw the labour movement and 
particular ‘political publics’ as the mechanisms for dissent and possible 
social change. The later Mills called for undefined and generally 
socially unlocated ‘primary publics’.*” His mass society thus seemed to 
offer no significant sociological base for overcoming its mass character 
and the accompanying drift of cold-war politics. 


CLASS, OCCUPATION, ETC. 


The Power Elite marked the watershed of Mills’ socio-political writings 
in at least one more respect. In his earlier material he was, in line with 
a tradition that goes back at least to Aristotle, very concerned with the 
function of class, operationally defined as economic positions in politics. 
Within that general domain, his contribution to the understanding of 
the relevance of occupation was particularly noteworthy. This could 
include general categories, like lower rung white collar workers, or 
specific occupational roles, like labour union officials. 
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His portrait of the white collar man, as a type—a well organized 
summary of the many ideas that had been floating around, buttressed 
by his own incisive observations—remains the taking-off point for any 
subsequent analysis. The concluding political assessment was that the 
little men in office and saleroom were, as a class, destined to form a 
rearguard. Their characteristic lack of political initiative and generic 
indifference were correlated with a bureaucratization of workplace, the 
privatization of life style, the continuing romantic mobility aspirations, 
the pervasive status anxieties, the proclivity for leaning on power. Atleast 
implicitly, they are thus contrasted with industrial workers who, as a 
group, could not be so described. Would that many current investiga- 
tions, which prefer quantitative classifications into ‘lower’ and ‘middle’ 
classes, were as interested in distinctions among occupational classes, 8 

Within a narrower area, Mills’ classic formulation of the many- 
faceted roles of the labour Jeader in The New Men of Power should have 
set the framework for later analysis. The union leader was a ‘generalis- 
simo’, a ‘parliamentary debator’, ‘a political boss’, a ‘contractor of 
labour’, a ‘salaried technician of (regulated) animosity’.?® Any of these 
may be prominent, or absent, in specific situations. The political con- 
sequences of particular leadership rests, at least partially, upon the 
varying emphases on the respective roles. Unfortunately, despite he 
wealth of material on trade unions since it was presented, this suggestive 
formula has been generally ignored. 

The later Mills avoided class and occupational role analysis. Society 
was divided into the powerful and the undifferentiated powerless. He 
explicitly denied that the power elite could be viewed as a ‘class’, for 
that implied a purely economic consideration. Since the rest were 
regarded as, essentially, a ‘mass’, there seemed little point to searching 
for-economic, including occupational, distinctions among them—again 
indicating his insensitivity to pluralistic possibilities. 

There were however, two possible exceptions. The first were the 
scientists, mentioned en passant as a possible audience for the message of 
The Causes of World War II.3! More important were the intellectuals as 
a general category. One of the clearly consistent, continuing strains 
through all his writings was a fervent hope that intellectuals would 
assume their inherent socio-political roles. Mills insisted that men of 
knowledge should not only be persistent social critics but should utilize 
their heritage and respond to their sensibilities by guiding the necessary 
social changes. In the article that first gave him a wide audience, he 
lamented their self-identification as ‘powerless people’.?? In The New 
Men of Power, hope for the labour movement rested on a coalition of 
‘union made intellectuals’ and ‘non-union intellectuals’.#8 Of all the 
dismay in White Collar, the most profound is left for the intellectual’s 
incorporation into Brains Inc., especially poignant because not socially 
inevitable. His messages were, therefore, primarily addressed to them. 
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Finally, he came to see intellectuals not merely as potential spokes- 
men of a new political stance but, accompanied by their apprentices— 
the students—as the major numerical constituents of any new political 
movements.** Numerous autonomous activities by intellectuals and 
students in various countries symbolized the social forces in whom he 
placed his new found hope, the nascent ‘primary publics’ for whom The 
Causes of World War III was written.35 

The power elite-mass dichotomous society is not significantly altered. 
Another potential power group simply becomes actualized, those with 
genuine ‘intellectual power’ whose task seems to be to become the one 
veto group that can modify the power elite’s decisions. Aside from this 
fairly small group, the rest of the undifferentiated populace, whose lives 
encourage no meaningful politics, is assigned little function beyond 
continuing to be an applauding, sometimes mobilized, mass. 


POLITICAL PUBLICS, POLITICS, ETC. 


Mills, in The New Men of Power, worked out a list of contemporary 
American ‘political publics’ (pp. 13-30). Potentially one of his most 
useful contributions, it was later casually ignored by himself and most 
evesyone else. Working within the sociology of knowledge tradition at 
that time, he sought to demonstrate how political orientations deter- 
mine one’s evaluation of and programme for trade unions. Its value, 
however, transcended the specific subject matter. It was a comprehen- 
sive Classification of possible American postures, each of which con- 
veyed a specific set of political values and a type of politico-social 
analysis upon which individual issues stands rest.8* Of course, journal- 
istic commentators try to do this as daily fare, but such systematic 
formulations in this country have been rare.’ 

One illustration of Mills’ contribution was the contrast between the 
‘sophisticated conservatives’ and the ‘practical right’. The latter, with 
a particular appeal to small and middle-sized businesses and sym- 
bolized by Senator Robert Taft, was narrowly devoted only to ‘make 
more money out of Business’, viewing politics ‘primarily as means to 
their own immediate economic ends’.** The former, best represented by 
several business magazines, were more oriented towards the overall 
economy and national position in the world situation. The political 
coloration of the Eisenhower administration was thus sketched out well 
in advance; it had to win out over the nostalgic ‘business man’ politics 
of practical right spokesmen in Congress. Perhaps this helps explain the 
importance of the ‘political directorate’. All the dissections of the 
‘radical right’ would gain immeasurably by attention to Mills’ model. 
The difference between the ‘liberal center’, transformed into ‘admini- 
strative liberalism’, and the sophisticated conservatives—the grounding of 
major political disputes on specific policy—becomes an understandable 
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contest over extent and tone of agreed upon general practices. The 
differences can thus be seen as both meaningful and limited. 

Other publics included the ‘radical left’, who sought the transforma- 
tion of society along socialist lines, its distinction from the communists, 
who were essentially pro-Russian; ‘the independent left’, critical and 
apprehensive about all contemporary trends. Such a brief summary 
hardly does justice to the insightful formulations in the few pages 
devoted to this subject. It should be pointed out that Mills, himself, 
lined up somewhere between the independent left and the radical left. 

There are no political-public classifications in the later works for he 
felt there were no political publics in the United States. At most, there 
was the amorphous official ‘liberalism’. Perhaps Mills ignored such 
classifications because, while the respective orientations may have much 
relevance to trade union questions, they are not correlated with varying 
positions on foreign policy. But, it seems equally likely that it reflected 
a change in Mills’ own perspective: the intensification of the power 
elite—controlled masses scheme and the increased impatience with poli- 
tical details, especially middle-level decisions. The earlier Mills offered 
useful ones for understanding American politics; the later Mills was 
actually uninterested in American politics and denied that any existed. 

Yet, his last works were, above all, designed to create a new polijics. 
Denying that ‘drift? meant ‘fate’, he proclaimed that alternative routes 
were readily available. Aiming at newly creatéd primary publics of 
intellectuals and students, his programme for stimulating the new 
politics, as listed in The Causes of World War IIT, included the following 
elements: various forms of demilitarization; increased contact among 
the citizens of various countries, especially the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.; 
increased world-wide education; a changed role for science and 
scientists.2® Perhaps more is implied, but that is all that is listed. 

One can be in favour of all of these, as the writer tends to be, and 
still question how this will add up to a new politics. So caustic in his 
diatribes against those who announced the ‘end of ideology’, Mills 
hardly offered an ideology of his own, at least as far as the United 
States was concerned. Finding little room for political meaning in the 
life of contemporary mass man—characterized by an administrative 
ethos, absence of plural power centres, lack of significant classes and 
occupational groups, the discontinuity between daily and major prob- 
lems, the disappearance of political publics—Miulls’ response was a 
least as apolitical as that of those he criticized.** | 


CONCLUSION 


Since our purpose has been to appraise how Mills’ contributions to 
political sociology can enhance our understanding and encourage 
appropriate political activity, as well as to note the limitations and 
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defects of some of his formulations, this paper has concentrated on only 
a few of his ideas. His accounts of the political effects of bureaucratiza- 
tion, class position, occupational role, national power structure, mem- 
berships in specific political publics remain invaluable. But his focus, 
often so penetrating, was generally narrow, and this became more 
evident in his later works. His socio-political model of the United States, 
and, presumably, other developed countries, ended up as a science- 
fiction caricature, with little opening for any political life. An admini- 
stratively oriented power elite dominated a dispersed, homogeneous 
mass. Actually, bis sole political objective in the U.S. became one of 
halting the cold war drift to a hot war. A programme in which this is 
the only element can, conceivably, affect some of the decisions of the 
powerful, but it does not provide the basis for a socially-grounded 
politics. *# 

One final point must be made. Critics have justifiably charged that 
the impact of Mills’ later work was to foster, perhaps against his wishes, 
what has been termed a ‘neo populist’ viewpoint, a belief that the 
powerful were involved in conspiratorial machinations which the sub- 
servients must protest. The result was a profoundly ‘unideological 
politics’. 

Nevertheless, his legacy transcends these defects. His moral passion 
was a welcome antithesis to a complacent age, casual about its own 
destruction. As a political sociologist, he gave us, despite the many 
errors here listed, enough that was valuable to make us all, if we want 
to think and act intelligently and responsibly in the political world, 
somewhat Millsean. 


NOTES 


1 For instance in replying to critics, he 
conceded that there were ‘counter trends’ 
to those he outlined, but did not list 
them, let alone consider how they might 
affect his analysis. See “The Power Elite: 
Comment on Criticism’, Dissent, vol. iv 
(winter, 1957), P. 24. 

2 As one small example of carelessness, 
he seemed to include the relatively ano- 
nymous corporate executives among the 
‘celebrities’. See The Power Elite (Oxford 
University Press, 1959), Pp- 71-3. 

3 He did make occasional comments 
about other countries, but cross national 
and cross cultural comparisons were sys- 
tematically applied only in his collabora- 
tion with Hans Gerth in Character and 
Soctal Structure (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1953). 

t White Collar (Oxford University 
Press, 1951), p. 82. 


5 Ibid., pp. 142-60. 

6 This poses an analytical dilemma, 
never resolved. Mills insisted that the 
powerful possess more power than at any 
time in human history (The Power Elite, 
p. 23). Yet, their vista is limited to short- 
range administrative decisions, just like 
their underlings. 

7 The Causes of World War LI (New 
York: Ballantine Books, 1960), p. 138. 

8 The autonomous operations of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, officially 
under the control of the President but 
subject to little scrutiny by Congress, is 
a fitting example of quasi-military power 
and executive hegemony. 

® Mills described Russian society as 
very similar. Even if such a model is 
more applicable to totalitarian systems, 
it is, in the author’s opinion, inadequate 
for understanding any complex society. 
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Interestingly enough, Mills seemed more 

ine about changes in Russia than 
in the U.S. See The Causes of World War 
AII, pp. 97-103, The Marxists (New York: 
Dell, 1963), pp. 471-4. 

10 The Power Elite, p. 23. 

11 Ibid., p. 9. 

12 This concept is borrowed from the 
study of power in a local community by 
Robert Dahl, Who Governs (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1961). 

13 Mills, op. cit. 

14 Even though his last published effort 
was editing the works of The Marxists, 
critics are correct in placing Mills out- 
side the Marxist tradition in his analysis 
of social power. He concentrated on 
‘who’ exercises power and how they con- 
trol their subjects. Marxists have been 
typically more interested in the ‘why’ of 
power, in whose interests power is wielded, 
as well as the dialectic of ‘counter power’. 

15 Michael Howard, rev. of Changing 
Patterns of Military Politics, ed. Samuel P. 
Huntington (London: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1962), Encounter, vol. xix (Sep- 
tember, 1962), pp. 77-81. 

In addition, the military need not be 
identified with the military metaphysics. 
Consider these activities of the leading 
U.S. World War II military com- 
manders: Eisenhower cutting military 
budgets and warning against the military 
complex, MacArthur repeating this 
warning, Nimitz heading an abortive 
national commission to study civil 
liberties, Bradley requesting cuts in 
veterans’ benefits, becoming 
the author of a plan for economic aid and 
winning the Nobel Peace Prize. 

16 The Power Elite, pp. 201, 208-9. 

17 These are, of course, just two repre- 
sentations of the relationship between 
‘opinion’ and foreign policy, a complex 
question for the social scientist. See 
Gabriel A. Almond, The American People 
and Foreign Policy (New York: Random 
House, 1961). 

18 George F. Kennan, American Diplo- 
macy 1900—1950 (New York: Mentor, 
1952); Walter Lippman, Essays tn the 
Public Philosophy (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Co., 1955). 

19 That the ‘elite’ itself is not a co- 
ordinated entity should be obvious. Wit- 
ness the dispute between President 
Kennedy and the steel magnates, and 
the Justice Department’s prosecution of 
the electrical companies for anti-trust 
violations. 
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20 This terminology is used with re- 
luctance, since it has so commonly been 
the language of those who tend to deny 
the importance of power by emphasizing 
that American society is a ‘self-sustaining 
system’ or the product of the free choices 
of autonomous individuals. For the 
former, see Talcott Parsons, Structure and 
Process in Modern Societies (Glencoe, Ill.: 
The Free Press, 1960). For the latter, see 
Walter L. Kolb, ‘Value, Politics’ and 
Society’, American Sociological Revisw; vol. 
xxv (December, 1960), pp. 966-9. Yet, 
it best expresses the idea of general agree- 
ment, however derived, on social goals 
and means. 

31 See Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology 
(New York: Collier Books, 1961), pp. 47— 
74. Agreement with Bell that Mills has 
not proven his power elite thesis does 
not imply agreement with the former’s 
apparent “power diffusion’ interpreta- 
tion. 

12 The Power Elite, pp. 242-68. 

23 Witness the comments of all the 
participants in a recent scholarly sym- 
posium on power in America, Power and 
Democracy in America, ed. William V. 
D’Antonio and Howard Ehrlich (Univ. 
of Notre Dame Press, 1961). 

24 The Causes of World War IL, pp. 
116-32. 

45 The ultimate extension can be found 
in Melvin J. Vincent and Jackson 
Mayers, New Foundations for Industrial 
Sociology (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1959), which lumps almost every 
change from a folk society into a ‘mass 
society’ component. The concept desper- 
ately needs clarification. A worthwhile 
attempt, which still leaves many gaps, is 
in William Kornhauser, The Politics of 
Mass Society (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1959). 

36 The Power Elite, pp. 298-324. 

27 One social group is considered the 
nucleus of such primary publics—the 
intellectuals—as later discussed. 

28 This deficiency is particularly evi- 
dent in the writing of Seymour Lipset. 
See Political Man (Heinemann, 1960). 

39 The New Men of Power (New York: 
Harcourt-Brace and Co., 1948), pp. 


3-4. 

30 The Power Elites, 

31 The Causes of 
174-183. 

32 “The Powerless People: The Role of 
the Intellectual in Society’, Politics, vol. i 


(April, 1944), pp. 68-72. 
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33 The New Men of Power, pp. 285-7. 
34 “The New Left’, The New Left Review 
September—October, 1960), reprinted in 
ower, Politics, and People: The Collected 
Essays of C. Wright Mills, ed. j 
Louis Horowitz (New York: Ballantine 
Books, 1963), pp. 245-59. , 

35 Lipset, whose political orientation 
diverged so much Mills: and who 
expects the intelligentsia to travel quite 
a different road, likewise sees intellectuals 
as almost the only American political 
public with consciousness and conscience. 
See ‘My View From Our Left’, Columbia 
University Forum, vol. v (Fall, 1962), 

. 3I-7. 

96 The classification did not comprise 
the major contending political forces, for 
some of the publics contained very few 
members. It was rather a logical typology 
of existing expressed political values. 
Furthermore, it was not a substitute for, 
nor necessarily a guide to, the details of 
the political process, including the opera- 
tion of unions. As in so many areas, Mills 
was uninterested, impatient or actually 
incorrect about details. But he did pro- 
vide g method for structuring analysis of 
both small-scale and more important 
political disputes. 

37 A recent attempt was that of Mul- 
ford Q. Sibley, ‘Ideas and Attitudes at the 
Turn of the Decade 1959-1961’, American 
Government Annual r961~1962, ed. Irwin 
Hinderaker (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston Inc., 1961), pp. 1-27. 
Sibley’s classification, somewhat differ- 
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ent from Mills’, is one of the few examples 
available since The New Men of Power. 
38 The New Men of Power, p. 24. 


3 The Causes of World War III, pp: 


116-32, One corollary demand was that 
the ‘U.S. government should encourage 
European nations once more to take the 
initiative in world history’ (p. 128). He 
failed to observe that this already 


begun. : 

“ His failure to discuss the developing 
‘depolarization’ of the world, the de- 
velopment of power centres besides the 
‘big two’ in Western Europe, China, the 
former colonial countries, etc., indicates 
that he was as insensitive to possible in- 
ternational pluralisms as he was to those 

41 Tt would take another article to dis- 
cuss Mills’ attitude toward political de- 
velopments in other countries outside the 
U.S., which were rarely accompanied by 
extensive sociological analysis—his sym- 
pathy with ‘activist’? movements of what- 
ever form, his eager support of Castro, 
his hopes for continued ‘humanization’ 
in Russia, etc. a 

42 A “peace programme’ can be poli- 
tically inclusive. There are, for instance, 
the proposals of Seymour Melman in 
The Peace Race (New York: Ballantine, 
1961). Melman’s anti-militarism pro- 
gramme comprises specific suggestions 
on economic policy, extension of the 
pluralistic features of society, reinvigora- 
tion of democratic processes everywhere 
—elements lacking in Mills’ formulations. 
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A NOTE ON THE VALUE OF 
STRUCTURAL EXPLANATIONS 
IN THE STUDY OF ACCULTURATION 


S. Alexander Weinstock* 


WAS PLEASED to see that my article ‘Role Elements: A Link 
between Acculturation and Occupational Status’ stimulated Mr. 
Silvers to further consideration of the problems of acculturation. ? 

I do not think, however, that he would have made these comments 
about my work had he consulted my supporting data.° 


“ As I understand him, Mr. Silvers’ main criticism of my view of 


acculturation is that it takes into account only structural factors, èr in 
other words, that it fails to pay attention to volitional and other factors 
which he lumps together under the headings ‘economic, political, 
religious, etc.’* He concludes, therefore, that according to my theory, 
‘the actor resembles a stiff, mechanical organism responding only to 
an external social environment’.* Had he troubled himself to examine 
my data carefully, he would have seen that I did in fact test my sample 
for such factors as authoritarianism, acquiescence, scatter, extremity, 
need-achievement, Machiavellianism and major value orientations. 
These psychological and value dimensions were measured independent 
of the degree of acculturation by means of the F Scale, the V Scale, 
the Mach IV Scale, and my own version of a technique developed by 
Gillespie and Allport. In addition, my interview with each respondent 
provided me with extensive information on his family background and 
on his own and his family’s religious and political beliefs both in the 
United States and in Hungary. Moreover, one of the subscales I used 
as a measure of acculturation, the dependent variable after all, did take 
into account volition, i.e. the individual’s ‘desire to become an Ameri- 
can’. Surely Mr. Silvers could not expect me to use the ‘desire to ac- 
culturate’ both as a dependent and an independent variable. 

I emphasized structural factors in the theoretical paper which 
appeared in The British Journal of Sociology, (a) because the importance 
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of structural factors has been one of the most persistent findings in 
acculturation studies, and (b) because in my study, as well as in many 
other studies of acculturation, there are no preculture contact standards 
by which to determine whether the psychological and value-factors are 
preconditions or concomitants of acculturation. Contrary to Mr. 
Silvers’ assertion that ‘there is no* way of knowing whether ideals of 
acquisitiveness and achievement influence or result from the rate of 
acculturation without studying the emigre prior to his immigration’,® 
I believe that it could be established empirically that these factors are 
preconditions of acculturation by testing a group of immigrants at the 
time of their arrival in the host country and then retesting them over 
a given period of time as they begin to or fail to acculturate.” 

Mr. Silvers has also failed to see that I did in fact measure accultur- 
ation independent of ideals of acquisitiveness and achievement by 
administering the Campisi Scale and the Information Scale to each 
respondent. Had he studied my data carefully, he could not have come 
to the conclusion that “The proposition is of no value in an explanation 
since the greater the similarity of key ideals before migration, the less 
a migrant need change to those of the new society.”® 

Judging from Mr. Silvers’ further assertion: 


the “ssumption of a convergence of industrial societies (especially their ideal 
and stratification systems) raises the question of the applicability of the 
concept of an acculturation process, for the degree of similarity dismisses the 
traditional meaning and use of this sociological term. 


it would seem that at the root of Mr. Silvers’ difficulties of interpretation 
is his inability to differentiate between properties of individuals and 
properties of the social systems in which they live. Surely Mr. Silvers, 
who elsewhere in his paper shows much concern lest individuals be 
regarded as ‘stiff, mechanical organisms’, would concede that while 
individuals are influenced by the social system in which they live and 
vice versa, properties of individuals and properties of social systems 
though related are not identical. Furthermore, in light of the in- 
consistencies in the usage of the term ‘acculturation’, it is rather unclear 
to me what Mr. Silvers has in mind when he refers to ‘the traditional 
meaning and use of this sociological term’. 

Besides, Mr. Silvers often presents formulations that are so general 
or vague that one wonders how they could be put to an empirical test: 


We shall therefore be concerned with the form, assumptions, and concepts in 
regard to the choice of factors Weinstock includes and neglects. To put it 
differently, more important than what factors were missed is why they were 
not considered for this is not a theoretical and methodological problem of 
error or scope of information.?° 


Lf it is not on theoretical, methodological or empirical grounds that Mr. 


* Italics are mine. 
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Silvers is raising his objections, then, may I ask, on what grounds are 
they based? l 

In spite of his lengthy discussions of ‘the limits of a structural explan- 
ation’, curiously enough, in all of Mr. Silvers’ criticisms, counter- 
evidence and reformulations of my work he is hoist with his own petard 
in limiting himself to a strictly structural approach. For example, to 
refute my proposition, ‘With reference to industrialized societies, the 
higher the immigrant’s position on the occupational prestige scale in 
the country of origin and the greater the transferability of his skill, the 
more acculturated he is likely to become in the country where he settles’, 
he cites Donovan Senter’s study of the Manitos of New Mexico because 
Senter found that among them the most rapidly acculturating group 
were not the elites but the upper-middle class, i.e. the second-highest 
group on the prestige scale. Mr. Silvers thus confuses social class with 
occupational status. The two are of course related but not equivalent. 
Furthermore, he overlooks the fact that neither the Spanish-American 
nor the Manito culture can be termed ‘industrialized societies’. Not 
only are Mr. Silvers’ objections here incorrect, but they are also, I 
might point out, structural. 

In another instance, Mr. Silvers cites the fact that musicians, al- 
though of high occupational status, often retain their foreign surnames 
and given names as ‘further evidence of the retardation of acculturation 
among emigres holding highly prized occupations’.*1 In my article, I 
state very clearly that ‘Occupations differ in the ratio of central to 
peripheral elements which they require.’ For musicians, as for painters, 
sculptors, writers, scientists, etc., the fulfilment of the central role 
elements is so important that a variety of ‘foreign’ peripheral role 
elements is tolerated. Here again, in discussing occupational status and 
rate of acculturation, Mr. Silvers is of course employing the same 
structural approach for which he criticizes my work. 

To my own way of thinking, all models of investigation are neces- 
sarily limited. I do not know of that mythical social scientist, Dennis 
Wrong notwithstanding,!* who claims that the structural approach is 
the be-all and end-all of social inquiry. Whether one uses a structural 
approach, a psychological approach, or some combination of the two 
in investigating a given phenomena is entirely a matter of one’s ability, 
training and interests. The validity of any approach can be determined 
simply by showing that the variables used account for a larger portion 
of the variance than any alternative approach would. To go one step 
further, I strongly doubt that either the structuralists, whoever they 
may be, or I am capable or even interested in providing explanations 
that will result in evoking from the printed page a pulsating, willing, 
suffering human being. I leave that to the creative artists. No socio- 
logical treatise will ever replace Abraham Cahan’s The Rise of David 
Levinsky in its poignant account of an immigrant’s acculturation into 
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American life. As a social psychologist, I am interested in providing 
explanations of relationships between social and psychological pheno- 
-mena. As far as I can see, it is not sufficient for the social scientist simply 
to say that men have wills. Rather he must ask why it is that certain 
identifiable groups of people exercise their wills in one way and other 
groups in another. Were we to assume that human beings exercise 
their wills fortuitously, we could then all go home. While my view of 
acculturation may prove to be inadequate, as it probably is in some 
respects, Mr. Silvers has yet to show us where. 


NOTES 


1B, J. Sociol., vol. 14 (1963), pp. 144- 
149. 

3? Ronald J. Silvers, ‘Structure and 
Values in the Explanation of Accultura- 
tion Rates’, B. J. Sociol., vol. 16 (1965), 
pp. 68-79. 

3 S. Alexander Weinstock, ‘Some Fac- 
tors that Retard or Accelerate the Rate 
of Acculturation’, Hum. Relat., vol. 17, 
no. 4 (1964), pp. 321-40; and ‘The 
Acculturation of Hungarian Immigrants: 
A  ocial-Psychological Study’, unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1962. 

4 Silvers, p. 76. 


§ Ibid., p. 77. 

6 Ibid., p. 70. 

? Cf. Dr. Campbell and J. G. Stanley, 
“Experimental and Quasi-Experimental 
Design for Research on Teaching’, in 
Handbook of Research on Teaching, ed. N. L. 
Gage (Chicago, 1963), pp. 171-246. 

8 Silvers, p. 71. 
* Idem. 

10 Ibid., p. 75. 

11 Ibid., p. 74. 

12 Cf. Talcott Parsons, ‘Comment on 
Dennis Wrong, ‘‘The Oversocialized 
Conception of Man” ’, Psychoanalysis and 
Psychoanalytic Review (Summer, 1962). 
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Explanation of Acculturation Rates’! was to evaluate the 

explanatory power of Mr. Weinstock’s theory of acculturation. 
Upon finding the theory’s explanatory power limited, I attempted to 
discover the reasons for the limitation, and to offer suggestions for their 
removal. These issues remain centre to the argument at hand. 

Since I was focusing attention upon the strength and adequacy of 
the theory, my evaluation was directed to the composition of parts 
within the theory. This type of evaluation does not embody an inductive 
perspective whereby we examine the quality of the research design 
employed in the construction or test of a theory, nor is it directed to 
examining whether the generalizations accurately represent the empiri- 
cal cases upon which they are said to be based. Rather, it is a deductive ' 
approach directed to studying how well the component parts ofa theory 
extend to the variables under consideration. Hence, the selection of 
methods employed by Mr. Weinstock for obtaining and measuring 
data—e.g., on value-orientation as a variable—are quite irrelevant to 
the argument. What is important is, firstly, how concepts which refer 
to the variables were used and related within the body of the theory, 
and, secondly, how well the propositions generally account for patterns 
of behaviour. What I am attempting to emphasize here is that account- 
ing for a factor in the research design is not the same as accounting for 
the same factor within the theory, and, moreover, the presence and 
adequacy of the former does not insure the presence and adequacy of 
the latter. Mr. Weinstock cannot use the many scales he incorporated 
in his empirical research—the F Scale, the V Scale, the Mach IV 
Scale, etc.—as a defence against criticism levelled at deficiencies in the 
theory. 

Another problem within Mr. Weinstock’s theory is his conceptual 
meaning and use of the term acculturation. Specifically, the issue is 
whether the manner in which he defines the term prohibits the way in 
which he uses it. He defines acculturation as,* ‘the process of becoming 
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more American-like’, This definition is enlarged in his next article 
where he adds,? 


Acculturation is conceived of as a process whereby an individual moves from 
an idealized Hungarian pole of a theoretical continuum toward an idealized 
American pole. The process can be measured in terms of changing attitudes, 
behaviors, values, and certain personality factors, _ 


Now if the process of acculturation is one in which the immigrant is 
moving from pole F (the pole of the former society—in this case, of being 
more Hungarian-like), to pole N (the pole of the new society—in this 
case, of being more American-like), then F and N must logically repres- 
ent different things; in short, the poles must be composed of divergent 
. sets of characteristics. Using this conception of acculturation, move- 
ment along the continuum is unnecessary, indeed impossible, if F and 
N are similar. Yet, Mr. Weinstock is forced to assume this position 
when he describes convergent characteristics of the poles as the moti- 
vational device for increasing acculturation. He reasons that Hungarian 
immigrants holding high occupational positions acculturate faster than 
Hungarian immigrants holding low occupational positions since the 
former group selects an American reference group while the latter 
selects a Hungarian reference group. The American reference group 
is selected by Hungarians of high ranking occupations because they find 
their own ideals of acquisitiveness and achievement (F) also held by 
members of this reference group (WV). This example clearly shows Mr. 
Weinstock’s explanation to be tautological: high occupation ranking 
Hungarian immigrants become more acculturated (defined in terms of 
being American-like, which includes holding American ideals), be- 
cause they are more American-like (hold ideals which are held by mem- 
bers of American society). Mr. Weinstock must either redefine his 
concept of acculturation or revise his idea of motivation, for the two 
cannot stand in a mutual, consistent relationship within a theory. 

The last major issue raised by Mr. Weinstock is whether the structural 
approach to sociological explanation is identifiable, and, further, 
whether I was justified in maintaining that the approach, when un- 
accompanied by a volitional approach, is incomplete and inadequate. 
In order to reveal the identity of the structural orientation, let us con- 
sider Mr. Weinstock’s statement in the last paragraph of his reply: 


. . . it is not sufficient for the social scientist simply to say that men have wills. 
Rather he must ask why it is that certain identifiable groups of people exercise 
their wills in one way and other groups in another. 

This statement, as well as Mr. Weinstock’s theory, reflects an interest 
in the volition of men. However, both questions and explanations 
about volition focus only on the conditions that create, alter or elimin- 
ate certain types of choices. In his study, Mr. Weinstock explains 
acculturation by subsuming it under propositions which indicate the 
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influence of occupational position upon choice of reference group and 
pressures for acquiring (because of peripheral role elements) pew 
patterns of action. As this example shows, structural explanations are 
limited to the domain of revealing why a certain belief is held, why a 
given value is adopted, or why a particular norm is selected from sets 
of alternatives in each category, and, finally, how the selection affects 
patterns of behaviour. Within the structural framework, volitional 
factors are accounted for by treating them as consequences of structural 
determinants. This type of explanation may be illustrated as: 


Determinant Direction of Influence Factors Affected 
Structural Volitional Patterns of ” 
Behaviour 


There is another framework within sociology which may be called 
the volitional approach. In this type of orientation structural factors 
and patterns of action are explained in terms of the ideas that men hold 
and the choices they make. In other words, social structure is regarded 
as a consequence of volitional factors. Seymour M. Lipset’s comparative 
analysis of democratic patterns among nations is an example of this 
type. Among the many effects of value patterns upon social structure, 
Lipset notes that American values of egalitarianism and achievement 
have led to the expectation of a college education for lower socio- 
economic class youths. On the other hand, the emphasis of elitism and 
ascription in England has resulted in restricting higher education to 
upper class members. Commenting further on this point, Lipset em- 
phasizes the source of these structural differences:° 


That these differences indicate variation in values, and not simply differences 
in wealth or occupational structure, may be deduced from the fact that the 
one major former American colony, the Philippines, has a much larger pro- 
portion enrolled in colleges and universities than any country in Europe or 
the British Commonwealth, a phenomenon reflecting the successful effort of 
Americans to export their belief that everyone should be given a chance at 
college education. 


This example, as well as other cases in Lipset’s study, assumes a 
volitional form of explanation. Specifically, variations in social struc- 
ture—the class composition of college students—are accounted for 
by concomitant variations in value systems; that is, value systems 
are the independent variables, and social structures are the dependent 
ones. We may illustrate the volitional type of explanation as: 


Determinant Direction of Influence f Factors Affected 
Volitional Structural Patterns of 
Behaviour 
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Sociological literature contains a third form of explanation, one which 
is a composite of the two former types. Within the composite orienta- 
tion structural and volitional factors are assumed to hold an ‘interacting’ 
relationship. Accounting for a phenomenon is accomplished by: (1) 
demonstrating how social structure affects volitional factors, and then 
how volitional factors, in turn, alter structural ones;* or (2) showing 
how structural and volitional factors intersect. The first variation of the 
composite type is found in Reinhard Bendix’s study of industrial 
bureaucracy.’ Bendix explains change in bureaucratic organization by 
indicating: (a) how ideologies emerge as rationalizations to legitimate 
social relationships at one point in time; and (b) that such ideologies 
become historical legacies in shaping new structures at a second point 
in time when existential conditions force changes in social relationships. 
Thus ideology, itself a product of social structure, at a later period 
becomes one of the determinants of another structure. The second 
variation of the composite model of explanation is used by Yonina 
Talmon in a study of exogenous mate selection among second generation 
young adults in Isreali Kibbutzim.® Talmon explains the emergence 
and perpetuation of exogenous patterns as a result of a conflict between 
the social structure of the Kibbutz—which imposes social control for 
communal commitment, and the values of the Kibbutz—which em- 
phasize the desirability of independent, intimate activities. Exogenous 
patterns are a way of resolving undesirable expectations of behaviour. 
Note here that Talmon is talking about reactions to social positions and 
not simply behavioural products from the social structure. The com- 
posite model of explanation may be illustrated as: 


Determinant Direction of Influence Factors Affected 


Volitional Structural 
-< Patterns of 
; Behaviour 
Struc Volitional 


Of the three types of explanation, the first two are not only less 
elaborate but also inadequate in comparison to the third. The structural 
approach assumes that action is a product of the social relationships 
that men hold. It further assumes that individuals do not react to such 
relationships, nor that relationships may be altered by the reaction of 
individuals. In cne sweep, the rich body of phenomena concerning 
political conflict, awareness of authority patterns, and the attempt to 
change or retain power is outside the realm of sociological analysis. 
The structural approach presumes that only the sociologist is cogniz- 
ant of social structure, and that the individual under study is affected 
by, but does not affect the network of social relationships.® 

The second form of explanation accounts for action in terms of 
ideas and values. Social relationships and patterns of action are products 
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of how the world is perceived and what is considered desirable or 
undesirable. However, the volitional framework does not include the 
social context within which these ideas and choices are expressed. Volition 
appears to operate in a vacuum, so to speak. Individual choices are not 
related to the collective setting; there is no notion of a social process, 
nor location of the membership who manifest the value. As in the case 
of a structural approach, this form of explanation only yields a partial 
understanding of human behaviour. 

By combining both structural and volitional elements in the com- 
posite explanatory model, we gain an understanding of human be- 
haviour that is absent in the first two forms of explanation. Let us 
examine a case which I used in my article, and which Mr. Weinstock 
questions in his reply, to demonstrate the fruitfulness of the composite 
model. Mr. Weinstock argued that height on the occupational strati- 
fication scale affects (through variation in the number of peripheral 
role elements) the rate of acculturation. Immigrant musicians, how- 
ever, do not fit this structural proposition. Mr. Weinstock comments 
that the reason for this exception is to be found in the importance of 
the central role elements of the musician’s occupation—i.e., fulfilling 
the central role element is so important that a large number of peri- 
pheral role elements are allowed. This generalization can be used to 
explain the relationship between occupational requirements and “bo- 
hemian’ forms of behaviour. But it does not account for the resistance to 
lose a European accent or changing one’s name, for these elements of 
identity are not associated with artistic life in the former society.?° The 
question that is presented here, and which Mr. Weinstock cannot 
answer within the confines of a structural theory, is why a foreign 
accent or name becomes a part of the expectations of his position when 
the immigrant musician takes up residence in the new country. 

In my article I suggested an explanation of the immigrant musician’s 
resistance to acculturation, despite his relatively high occupational 
position, in terms of the high regard that Americans hold for European 
musical institutions. Because the ‘Old World’ is judged richer in aes- 
thetic heritage, European musicians and artists are more desirable than 
American ones. Foreign musicians have accepted this evaluation, and, 
as a result, preserved patterns of behaviour which reveal their former 
identity. They respond to both values and social structure, and through 
their response a new social position is formed. If we do not consider 
values, we would not know why the structure changed, nor why the case 
deviates from Mr. Weinstock’s theory. I must therefore conclude, 
again, that structural and volitional factors are necessary ingredients 
for a complete understanding of human behaviour. 
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5 Ibid., p. 524. 
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tors, in turn, alter volitional ones. 

1 Work and Authority in Industry, New 
York: Harper and Row, 1963, ch. 7. 

8 ‘Mate Selection in Collective Settle- 


ments’, Amer. Sociol. Rev., vol. 29 (1964), 
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°? For other critical comments of the 
structural form of explanation see: Law- 
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1935, Pp. 71-2; George C. Homans, 
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10 I now consider Proposition VII, which 
I presented in my article, inaccurate. 
The patterns of behaviour which musi- 
cians, artists and scientists retain are not 
necessarily native peripheral role ele- 
ments, but rather general characteristics 
of the former society. Proposition VII 
should read: ‘The more prestigious the 
occupational identity with the country 
of origin, the greater the tendency to 
preserve behavioral features of the for- 
mer society.’ 
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Revuw Article 


I 


HE TERM ‘MODEL?’ is nowadays used almost indiscrimin- 

ately by sociologists and anthropologists to dignify any form of 

analysis or explanation. In a way this is justifiable: for almost 
all sociological analysis does involve the implicit use of models. But it is 
also unfortunate for there is then no way to distinguish model-building 
from other activities; the term becomes over-burdened and its use 
unnecessary. 

Even when most usages are discarded, at least two acceptable ones 
remain. According to the first, a model is a set of assumptions which 
attributes to some relatively unknown or unobservable process a form 
which is similar to that which is known to operate elsewhere. One of 
the best known examples of this in physics is Bohr’s model of the atom 
which attributed to it a structure similar to that of the relationship 
between planet and satellite. A less quoted, but equally significant 
example is the model of the chemical process of genetic transmission 
which attributes to it a structure similar to that of linguistic communi- 
cation—a code. That scientists borrow ideas of form from other sciences 
is not in itself interesting, except perhaps to the psychologist or the 
historian of science, unless it is assumed that they do so on the basis of 
some metaphysical theory of universal isomorphism. What is of im- 
portance here is that scientists resort to a useful device to deal with 
unobservables. The social scientist too must deal with unobservables; 
but his are not, on the whole, hidden within what is observed; they are 
wider processes within which the observable occurs. Social scientists use 
the concepts of structure and systems so as to cover these wider un- 

* See The Relevance of Models for Social Anthropology General Editor: Michael Banton 
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observables; and it is in this sense that all social science makes use of 
implicit models. For, to attribute structure or system to social conduct 
is to liken it to a thing, or to the relationships between things. 

According to the second usage of the term model, it is a set of as- 
sumptions which is deliberately used to simplify or limit the number of 
relationships or related processes which are to be studied in any area 
of reality. There are two parts to each set of assumptions: firstly the 
theories, whose variables or factors must, at some points, interlock; 
secondly, the statements of initial conditions, which describe a state of 
reality hypothetically insulated from disturbing influences. In the social 
sciences some of the best-known examples of models, in this sense, are 
those of economic growth; this is because they have been deliberately 
constructed since the term came into vogue. But economics abounds in 
models. The application of certain economic theories to the description 
of the processes of perfect competition or oligopoly, etc., produces 
models: for the decision to combine a particular set of theories and to 
introduce initial conditions ofa particular kind, which radically simplify 
the conditions of the real world, produces a model. And the value of 
these models lies in the very fact that they are unreal; if they were 
perfectly real they would have to include a description of all those 
condjtions which are particular to each case, and could not then be 
applied from one case to another. ‘This does not, of course, mean that 
the usefulness of a model is in direct relation to its unreality. The 
theories in a model should be thought to be correct and appropriate: 
while the number of factors considered should be manageable, the 
conditions described should be those to which the real world does 
approximate. 

Models, on the whole, are thought to be general: the whole point in 
constructing them is that they should be applicable to any number of 
cases of a particular type. A model of symmetrical marriage systems, 
like a model of economic growth, should be applicable to any case 
which might occur or might have occurred even though the number 
which is known is small and is not likely to increase. However, there is 
some point, at least in the social sciences, in using the term model to 
refer also to particular cases. The reason is this. Social scientists do not 
usually study particular ‘concrete’ events, such as human acts or com- 
plexes of acts, but regularly recurring events, repeated forms of conduct. 
They work with the assumption that the regularity of these recurrences 
is, to some extent and in some respects, self-maintaining: that is, they 
seek to show that various processes are interrelated as a system. To do 
so they must neglect influences, treat the factors which they have in- 
cluded, as though they were the totality of factors, and treat the system 
as though it were applicable to any particular events which occur with- 
in it. In short, they construct models of particular cases, which are then 
treated as general in relation to the particular events themselves. 
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In fact, the construction of models of single cases—of particular 
societies, or of systems within any one society, such as the economy or 
the polity—usually proceeds by the application of a general model of 
a type of society, polity or economy, or indeed, of a model of Society, 
of the Polity or of the Economy. On the whole, it is the anthropologists 
who have been most successful in applying such general models and in 
constructing particular ones about specific societies. This is not surpris- 
ing. Anthropologists have usually studied those societies to which the 
model of a self-maintaining system is most applicable. So-called tradi- 
tional societies, particularly the simpler, smaller-scale ones, are tradi- 
tional because the odds are against radical changes in the social structure 
and culture in the short run, except as a result of external influence. 
A stagnant technology and economy, an over-determined system of 
social control, vested interest in stability and a poverty of opportunity 
and incentive to encourage innovation, all of these promote only slow 
imperceptible changes. So the anthropologists have made their import- 
ant contribution by showing how various processes interlock, how even 
conflict ends in stalemate, how the unintended consequence of conduct 
designed only to promote certain interests is that of persistence rather 
than change. Even a renegade, like Leach, who claims to reject the 
general model of ‘equilibrium’, describes with great ingenuity how his 
particular society, which goes through all the motions of change, in 
fact fails to change irreversibly. 


II 


Anthropologists have long recognized that even the simplest societies 
do not work as neatly as any model, even when, or particularly when, 
their own informants believe that they do. All the same, they have not 
rejected the general model for its unreality. They have grown dis- 
satisfied with it, because its use inhibits comparison and generalization; 
for the particular combination of characteristics and processes which 
make up any one society is necessarily peculiar to it. It is for this reason 
that anthropologists have recently turned their attention to the possi- 
bility of constructing models of a small number of ‘variables’ or 
elements, which can be applied to a number of cases. And this interest 
is common to four out of five contributors to this volume of essays by 
British and American anthropologists. 

This book, with its three companion volumes of the same series, 
contains essays originally presented as papers to a conference of the 
Association of Social Anthropologists in Cambridge in 1963. This book 
opens with a long introduction by Max Gluckman and Fred Eggan 
which, among other things, emphasizes a new trend in conceptual 
refinement and greater analytical precision in social anthropology. 
This is interesting, particularly as a briefintroduction to some important 
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issues in the history of anthropology, but it does not mention what 
models are or really explain why they are relevant. 

In the first essay Ward H. Goodenough offers a fresh approach to the 
concepts of ‘status’ and ‘role’. He proposes the construction of status 
scales in terms of particular clusters of culturally defined rights and 
duties. This novel method can be used not only to map out the structure 
of single society, but also for comparison; and, presumably, it can also 
be used to show how particular sets of norms necessarily exclude others 
in certain sets of social relationships. This might be a valuable tool in 
the construction of general models of social status; but whether Good- 
enough’s ingenuity can produce such models with this device remains 
to be seen. 

The second essay, by David M. Schneider, is a long and highly 
polemical discussion of kinship theory. Following Dumont, Schneider 
distinguishes two schools of thought: the alliance theorists and the 
descent theorists. The former are idealists, the latter positivists. Their 
arguments are at cross purposes, Schneider suggests, because each is 
talking about a different type of society. The first school is thinking of 
segmental societies, in which relationships are not created by marriage 
but simply maintained by it; they therefore think of rules of marriage, 
descent, residence, etc., as expressing structural principles, which turn 
out to be ideas which the natives have in their minds. The second school 
is thinking of segmentary societies, in which marriage does create ties 
but serves to maintain the integrity of the lineage. Schneider suggests 
that these ‘holistic’ models, which each side defends, should be aban- 
doned; gross categories should be broken down into fundamental 
elements which can then be used, a few at a time, to construct general 
models of kinship to be tested against a variety of real cases, none of 
which really fits the ‘holistic? models anyway. This ‘meccano-set’ or 
‘identi-kit’? method sounds promising; but what it will produce has not 
yet been demonstrated by Schneider. 

The essay by I. M. Lewis is about unilineal descent systems. Lewis 
adopts a policy similar to that of Schneider. He shows that when the 
gross concept of unilineality is factorized for each of a number of cases, 
there is considerable variation in the patterns of associated elements. 
Lewis suggests that such systems should be compared with reference to 
specific functions and not to total functioning. His treatment is elegant 
and his argument cogent. He makes no claim to have constructed models 
or demonstrated their relevance. 

Barbara E. Ward’s essay is apparently about models, but not those of 
the anthropologist. She discussed the so-called conscious models which 
Chinese fishermen, in Hong Kong, have of their society. These people 
have, in fact, not one ‘model’, but three: one of the literati ideal, one of 
themselves and one of other groups like themselves. The existence of 
these, together with certain objective facts, make for uniformities in 
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Chinese culture—at least in family structure—and for recognition of 
Chinese identity. But why are socially shared ideas called models? Do 
the people have certain assumptions about the way the system works? 
Some people in some societies do; but if these do, the author gives no 
evidence of it. This is a good essay about being Chinese. Models are 
not relevant. 

They are relevant for the essay on primitive exchange by Marshall 
D. Sahlins. Sahlins starts from the assumption that, in primitive 
societies, the rules of giving and taking are embedded in diffuse systems 
of relationships. He argues, however, that this embeddedness decreases 
with social (that is, kinship) distance. His hypothesis is this: where there 
are close ties of community and kinship, the norm, which is binding on 
all members of the group, is to give freely without any expectation of 
return of a particular kind or at a particular time; where the ties are 
more distant, but still within the moral community, the norm is to give 
in return for some recognized equivalent at a particular time; only 
beyond the bounds of the moral community is there haggling and bar- 
gaining and the use of chicanery and every other device which may 
help any party to an exchange to obtain some advantage over the 
other. Sahlins, who uses his ethnography for illustration only, is fully 
aware, without applying rigorous tests, that none of the three éorms 
of reciprocity is a pure type, that each case lies somewhere along a 
continuum, and that there is no simple correlation between social 
distance and normative conduct. He suggests that a number of other 
factors may disturb such a correlation, such as rank, relative wealth 
and the type of goods involved; the introduction of these factors can be 
used to construct a number of models applicable to different sectors of 
the same society or to the same society. Sahlins does not actually con- 
struct these models but he goes part of the way to doing so. This is a 
highly suggestive essay. 

None of the contributors to this volume actually constructs any 
models and only one gets near to showing their relevance to social 
anthropology. This omission does not detract from the quality of the 
essays, though it does suggest that the term model is used rather loosely. 
However, since none of them explains what a model is or why models 
are relevant one can well ask: why indeed should anthropologists 
bother with model construction as opposed to the implicit use of general 
models of society? The answer, I think, is this. In all human societies 
and cultures, it is possible to show interconnections between any one 
process or feature and any other one. However, the different sets of 
_factors coexist in varying degrees of ‘intimacy’. For example, in feudal 
societies, there is a relationship between a number of factors: the strain 
between central and local authority; the bonds of military clientship; 
and the control over peasants and land. The relationship between these 
factors is more intimate than that between any one or all of these and 
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any other factor, such as the form of ritual, the content of religious 
belief, or the kinship system of the peasantry. In seeking similarities 
between one society and another it is not only necessary to extract 
those elements in which they are similar, but equally important to 
show how the similarities persist (despite other differences between the 
societies) and to demonstrate that the similar elements do constitute a 
system of intimate connections. What is demonstrated, of course, is the 
working of a model. For in reality, the intimate system of elements does 
not operate out of its context, which includes also many other elements 
which vary from one case to another. 


Ill 


When natural scientists construct models they aim, one presumes, to 
control as many of the ‘surrounding’ factors as possible, by one means 
or another—possibly, though not necessarily by laboratory techniques 
—so as to test them. How do sociologists test their models? What con- 
trols can they apply? The answer that might be given is that they can 
resort to quasi-experimental statistical techniques: a large number of 
cases is studied to show that the same cluster of variables operates in a 
significant number of them; furthermore, variations in the strength of 
each factor are accompanied by variations in the strength of others. 
Such an answer might be comforting for those who study small, experi- 
mental groups; it is of little help to those sociologists and anthropologists 
who are seldom able to find a total universe of cases large enough for 
statistical manipulation, let alone acquire a sufficiently large sample of 
cases with adequate data. Another answer would be to search for cases 
which are geographically well separated—so as to rule out explana- 
tions in terms of diffusion—and which are also sufficiently dissimilar 
in all respects except the crucial ones. But finding cases like this is no 
less difficult than finding cases which match in all respects except the 
crucial ones. 

It seems that for many purposes there are no adequate means of 
testing sociological models. In that case, how are they to be used? 
What criteria are to be applied in selecting some and eliminating 
others? The only remaining answer, it seems, is to use them as Max 
Weber might have suggested—-as thought experiments. Since this tactic 
is part of the wider strategy of using ideal types, it would be as well to 
start the discussion with them. 

That much of the discussion of models is carried on without reference 
to ideal types is largely Weber’s fault. Weber, as some commentators 
have noted, recommended several different kinds of ideal type. At one 
extreme he proposed the ‘utopian’ descriptions of social structure, 
systems of belief, etc., which emphasize their dominant characteristics 
and order these characteristics in relation to one another; examples are 
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ideal types of capitalism, bureaucracy, patrimonialism, feudalism, 
asceticism, etc. At the other extreme, Weber proposed the ideal types 
of individual situation: the general in conditions of siege, the politician 
in search of allies, etc. In between these two extremes there were others: 
ideal types of nationality, of conduct, of legitimacy, of domination, 
etc. J. W. N. Watkins? has suggested that the important distinction is 
really between the ‘individualistic’ ideal types, which are genuine aids 
in explanation, and the ‘holistic’ ideal types, as he calls chem, which are 
not, Watkins finds these last of little value. Watkins is partly right: 
Weber’s structural ideal types (as I prefer to call them, since they 
are not necessarily ‘holistic’ in other senses), are of little value. But 
they should not be discarded; they are of little value because Weber 
did not breathe enough life into them, and far from agreeing that they 
be discarded, I suggest that they be used more fully—in conjunction 
with others. 

Weber himself used his structural ideal types in at least two ways. 
First, he tried to use them, as Watkins recognizes, simply as guides to 
the study of particular cases, to suggest their main characteristics. In 
this nothing was gained by their use: so far, Watkins is right. But Weber 
also used them to interpret social change, in much the same way as 
Durkheim used the concepts of mechanical and organic solidarity and 
Toennies used his concepts of ‘Gemeinschaft’ and ‘Gesellschaft’. For 
Weber, history was simply a continuous, amorphous flow of events, 
which had to be ordered by the observer. To do this he needed certain 
fixed points within which to survey and explain a particular process. 
These were provided by the ideal types which simply characterized a 
period or point in time by emphasizing its dominant characteristics, 
as opposed to its subsidiary ones, so as to bring into full relief the nature 
of the change which had occurred. Further, since Weber sometimes 
considered that such processes were typical, and could occur in a 
number of different cases which were in other respects unique, he 
obviously required to abstract only those features of the process of 
change which could be readily recognized in other contexts. Weber 
never carried out this programme wholeheartedly. He was always 
torn between the belief that there were such general historical pro- 
cesses, such as the development from patrimonialism to feudalism or to 
bureaucracy, and the recognition that the detailed facts of history seemed 
to belie all attempts at generalization. In a way, Weber’s ideal types 
allowed him to have the best of both worlds. When he stressed the 
uniqueness of historical events he could turn to the universals of conduct, 
to the ideal types of individual situations, when he emphasized the 
general processes of society he could recognize the uniqueness of each 
historical period. Had Weber allowed his nomothetic persona to domin- 
ate, it might have led him directly to a Marxian type of historicism: 
that is, to the belief that each historical process can be generalized in 
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that the inner processes of each type of society produce its successor 
type. Weber could never have brought himself to believe that the 
characteristics of capitalism are already contained in the womb of feudal- 
ism, so he could see no explanatory value in the structural ideal types. 

But Weber’s nomothetic persona might have led him in another 
direction: to the use of the structural ideal type to explain why the 
existence of some characteristics in a society are intimately associated 
with others, and why the existence of some precludes the existence of 
others. ‘This can only be done by ‘translating’ structural or cultural 
factors into courses of action, and by showing that some courses of 
action are compatible, others incompatible and yet others necessarily 
associated. The ‘translation’ process takes place via Weber’s ideal types 
of conduct. This is where the thought experiment is carried out. It 
consists in imagining the implications of having different sets of struc- 
tural and cultural features. Unfortunately, however, this method is 
difficult to use predictively. To predict a particular combination of 
social characteristics is to assume that one can know how other factors 
will behave. But one cannot. One can only use the method to explain, 
ex post facto. One can make highly conditional predictions to test these 
models; but it will usually be difficult to establish whether or not some 
disturbance did or did not account for the failure. 

Alf of this implies that certain assumptions about human action can 
be treated almost axiomatically, just as the assumption of instrumental 
rationality is treated by economists. This raises difficulties: for socio- 
logists seldom rule out all but one set of assumptions about conduct 
in the way economists do. However, they can often deal with this 
problem in terms of probabilities for a given culture. 

If these models, or happily wedded ideal types, can be used to explain 
the coexistence of characteristics, why can they not then be used to 
explain change? If they can be used to explain how systems maintain 
themselves in a given state, why can they not be used to explain how 
they produce changes? Of course, they can be used in this way; but this 
does not mean that they can provide a full explanation of how one 
type of social system succeeds another. To do that requires the intro- 
duction of novel influences; and novelty of this kind cannot be contained 
in any kind of model. This type of model can, therefore, only be used 
to explain changes in degree, not in kind. However, the use of such 
models may play some part in providing an explanation of novel changes 
in social structure. For example, a model of feudal society which showed 
how it oscillated between centralization and decentralization of power 
would provide part of the explanation of how, in certain circumstances, 
the process of centralization could become permanent. 

These models can only be of general or theoretical use if they deal 
with small numbers of factors at a time. This is clear. But what con- 
tribution, if any, do they make to the ‘holistic’ study of single societies 
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or to the ‘holistic comparison’ of societies? In fact, the use of rigorous 
models of ‘intimate’ connections should greatly improve the more 
‘holistic’ enterprises. If small-scale models demonstrate firm alliances 
between factors or elements, then large-scale ‘holistic’ ones should show 
themselves to be ‘loose confederations’ of clusters of factors. Thus, the 
analysis of a social system would not simply consist in showing the 
various lines of connection between all parts or processes, but would 
consist rather in showing where the connections were strong and where 
they were not. This could provide, in itself, an interesting aspect for 
comparison between societies. 

In some ways the students of complex society are at a greater 
advantage in the construction of tight models of a small number of 
factors: complex societies are much ‘looser confederations’ than simpler 
ones, so that they lend themselves more readily to abstraction. On the 
other hand, simpler societies require simpler models and are therefore 
easier to compare in ‘holistic’ fashion. 

There are those who would object to all this. They decry the con- 
struction of artificial or insulated systems of relationship. Their plea is 
for ‘holistic’ studies only, for the examination of the ‘total society’. It 
is time they realized that even ‘holistic’ studies use models, and are not 
studies of the whole of anything, only of processes treated as though 
they were wholes. 


NOTES 


1See E. R. Leach, Political Systems of 
Highland Burma, London, 1954. 


a See J. W. N. Watkins, ‘Ideal T ipl en 
and Historical Explanation’, Brit. J. P. 
Sci., vol. ii, no. 9 (1952), pp. 22-43. 
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Innovation and Research in Education by 


MICHAEL YOUNG. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1965. vii + 184 pp. 25s. 


THE aim of this book is to urge the closer 
relation between innovation and 

and to suggest practical ways in which 
this can be done. Im this task, Dr. 
Michael Young has succeeded in pre- 
senting a persuasive and lucid case. 
Early chapters outline the factors under- 
lying the present increase in educational 
innovation, and the challenges which face 
education and which require further in- 
novation for their solution. A brief re- 
view of some of the fads and. fashions 
which have swept the classroom under- 


contemporary innovations by research if 
these, too, are not to be swept away by 
fresh enthusiasms. ‘The current renais- 
sance of the “‘phonic method” is prob- 
ably less due to research than to another 
turn in the cycle of fashion.’ Programmed 
learning has its roots in Socratic dialogue. 
What is new is not the basic ideas, but 
the current enthusiasm. One corollary is 
the need to study the actual processes by 
which innovations occur and spread. 
Subsequent chapters present concise 
summaries of innovations in curricula, 
mathematics, science and language teach- 
ing and the questions which they raise. 
Criticisms of examinations and the 
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attempts to resolve them are discussed, 
and the need to make more intensive 
studies of teachers is stressed. Chapter 
IV summarizes sociological data on the 
determinants of educability, followed in 
Chapter V by a number of suggestions 
about steps that can be taken to tackle 
the handicaps of the working-class child, 
including a greater involvement of 
parents in the work af the school. 

Action cannot wait on research. But 
this does not lessen the importance of 
inking research to innovation so that it 
may be accurately evaluated. And it is 
here that Young argues strongly in favour 
of involving more teachers and admini- 
strators in research—not least because of 
the more critical attitudes this should 
generate in classroom and County Hall. 
But the pitfalls of research, and the 
difficulties in discovering the precise 
variable which produces a result are 
examined, and a variety of experimental 
designs, and ways of discounting the 
influence of novelty and the Hawthorne 
effect are explained. All of this is excellent 
stuff and should prove invaluable to the 
teachar or administrator untrained in 
research methods. The book ends with 
down-to-earth proposals for improve- 
ments in the organization and provision 
of research, including the need for local 
research and development divisions as 
a device for stimulating research by 
teachers, co-ordinating local effort, feed- 
ing in results of research carried out 
elsewhere, and providing expert advice 
for intending researchers. 

This book is clearly intended to stimu- 
late action at local and national level, 
and especially at the grass-roots—in the 
classroom. The researches and innova- 
tions summarized are mostly familiar 
stuff to the professional sociologist with 
an interest in education, and offer no 
exciting new perspectives. Indeed, it is 
perhaps disappointing that the promising 
insights into the structure of the school 
provided by the studies of complex 
organizations and role theory are not 
mentioned. But it is nct for professional 
sociologists that the kook was mainly 
written, and it is not by such criteria that 
it should be judged. Those who wish to 
see a more critical approach in the class- 
room, to challenge some prevailing 
practices, and not least, to achieve a 
greater equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, can only hope that this book will 
be widely read by Ministers, education 


officers, local councillors, training college 
staff and students, headmasters and, 
above all, classroom teachers. 

But the book does raise some points of 
interest to the professional sociologist. 
The most controversial issue is the rela- 
tion between research and innovation 
raised in the first chapter. Young has not 
come to grips with the problems involved 
in the distinction between basic funda- 
mental research and development work, 
though he does recognize that researchers 
and innovators are not natural bed- 
fellows. His book is really about develop- 
ment work—the application of research 
findings to the classroom. It is in the 
respectable political arithmetic tradition 
of finding facts for administrators. The 
plan for action research, and for the 
researcher and innovator to work to- 
gether so closely as to be inseparable, 
glosses over substantial difficulties. 
Studies of the organization of natural 
science research have demonstrated the 
problems involved when attempts are 
made to direct into development work 
the efforts of the scientist who is com- 
mitted to the solution of scientific 
problems, and to persuade him to sur- 
render some of his autonomy. Current 
researches are suggesting that such 
policies may generate strains for some 
scientists which hinder intellectual 
creativity. 

Again, the implications of Young’s 
approach is that the significant problems 
for research will come from the attempts 
to solve the practical problems of the 
classroom. This is essentially development 
work—how can we improve the product? 
But many of the fashions and innovations 
in the classroom spring from the insights 
derived from the fundamental! work of, 
for example, Gestalt psychology—and 
the imaginative theoretical leaps which 
such breakthroughs involve. It is from 
the intense commitment to the solution 
of theoretical rather than practical 
problems that the advances in theory are 
most likely to come. Development work 
is, in the long run, parasitic on funda- 
mental research. And to try to persuade 
fundamental workers to become integral 
parts of development units, on present 
evidence, may be to kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg. 

8TEPHEN COTGROVE 
THE POLYTECHNIC 
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English Primary Education by W. A. L. 
BLYTH. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1965. Vol. 1, xv + 214 pp. 305.5 
Vol. II, xi + 156 pp. 25s. 

Tus is an authoritative book, written 
with an obvious command of all the 
relevant literature and research. It is 
thorough and comprehensive, bringing 
together statistical, legal, social and 
economic data which describe the entire 
range of educational provisions for 
children before they reach the secondary 
stage. 

The first volume examines English 
primary schools as social institutions, 
their formal and informal structures, the 
school culture, the roles of teachers. 
‘Fringe personnel’ receive attention as 
well as teachers and pupils: perceptive 
observations are made on the place of 
caretakers, canteen assistants, cleaners 
and secretaries in the social life of the 
school. The second volume examines the 
relationship of primary schools to their 
immediate neighbourhood and to the 
wider society. 

The primary school caters for a dis- 
tinct population of children who, the 
author believes, have characteristic needs 
and modes of development. The ‘Mid- 
lands years’ from 5 to 12 are said to 
display a noticeable homogeneity, to 
constitute a distinctive culture-phase in 
the life-cycle. The discontinuity between 
the Midlands and later years justifies the 
provision of separate schools, the clear 
break at eleven. 

This is the weakest, though in many 
ways the most interesting, argument in 
the book. The characteristics of ‘Mid- 
lands children’ are sought in contem- 
porary psychological studies which turn 
out to offer little support for the thesis. 
If the work of Piaget shows a char- 
acteristic cognitive development among 
children of this age, the work of ‘Tanner 
indicates that the Midlands years are 
being steadily eroded by an accelerated 
’ rate of maturation. The psychological 
grounds for advocating separate Junior 
schools were never in greater doubt. 

Professor Blyth wisely turns in his 
second volume to the historical and 
demographic circumstances which have 
defined the Midlands years as a distinc- 
tive phase of the life-cycle. Demographic 
influences are undoubtedly of great 
significance, but can be dangerously 
over-simplified. It is argued that when 
birth-rates were low children acquired a 


scarcity-value. The truth is more com- 
plex. It was when they began to show a 
greater capacity for survival to’ adult 
years that children were worth taking 
seriously and a heavy investment in their 
training and education began to promise 
a certain return. It is the ‘hygienic 
revolution’ of the nineteenth century 
which deserves closer study than Blyth 
accords it. But he is correct in maintain- 
ing that the small modern family shows 
great concern for the children and plans 
its life around and for them. Home and 
the primary school have conspired to 
create the Midlands of childhood. In 
their present form they are a compara- 
tively recent social invention. 

The book is on firmer ground when it 
examines the schools themselves. It is 
particularly impressive when it deals 
with the informal structure of the school. 
There is more abundant evidence from 
research on this than on other topics, 
much of it from the sociometric studies of 
the author and his students. There are 
excellent discussions of the bases and 
functions of friendship groups, their 
stability, territorial linkage ande their 
relationship to the school’s formal 
structure. 

It is not Blyth’s fault that his discussion 
of two important and related topics, the 
roles of teachers and the bureaucratiza- 
tion of schools, has to be conducted with- 
out any firm foundation in empirical 
research. The work has not yet been done 
which would enable us to speak with 
certainty about the role conceptions, role 
performance and role conflicts of teachers 
in different kinds of school in different 
neighbourhoods. 

Blyth makes much of the ‘autonomy’ 
of the primary school, the large measure 
of “determination which the staff 
enjoys in setting goals and choosing 
means to attain them; but he is aware 
that there are different pressures on 
teachers in different social areas, and that 
these have received little systematic 
investigation, Although the school in 

land is more insulated from its 
clients than the American school, it 1s 
likely that research in England would 
show, as it has in America, that the role 
conceptions and conflicts of teachers are 
related in a systematic way to the types of 
neighbourhood they serve. 

The bureaucratization of schools is 
treated cursorily, principally in terms of 
the formal (and often inappropriate) 
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hierarchy which is determined by salary 
regulations. Bureaucratization and its 
consequences (for personal relationships 
and for learning pracesses) might have 
been linked more firmly to the pressure 
of external examinations. The educa- 
tional consequences of the bureaucratiza- 
tion of schools is one of our most urgent 
subjects for sociological research. And 
the junior schools are of special interest 
in that some are now experiencing a 
measure of de-bureaucratization with the 
abolition of the eleven-plus examination. 
A pause, even a reversal, in the onward 
march of educational bureaucracy should 
be a subject of particular fascination for 
any educational sociologist. 
F. MUSGROVE 
BRADFORD INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Streaming: an Education System in Miniature 
by BRIAN Jackson. A Report of the 
Institute of Community Studies. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1964. 
156 pp. 21$., paper Ios. 


Tuis*book is basically about streaming 
in primary schools, but it develops into 
a criticism of the educational systems as 
a whole in this ccuntry, and of the 
associated social inequalities and injus- 
tices. The author states that his chief 
concern is ‘to look at the values that 
create streaming and to consider some of 
the losses and gains that lie beyond 
statistical reach’ (though it should be 
noted that even the latter has not been 
extended very far as yet). It soon be- 
comes clear, however, that in Mr. Jack- 
son’s view the losses resulting from 
streaming far outweigh the gains, whilst 
the values that underlie streaming are to 
be repudiated as unfair and—at a time 
when the nation allegedly needs all the 
talent it can muster—obsolete: “stream- 
ing reflects social background, privilege, 
accident and handicap’, and schools in 
which streaming is practised—the over- 
whelming majority—perpetuate iniqui- 
ties, giving to those who have and taking 
away from those who have not. 

To make his case, the author draws 
upon his own questionnaires, interviews 
with teachers, and observation in schools, 
and upon his experience as a member of 
the staff of a primary school. He makes 
justifiably modest disclaimers about the 
scope and efficiency of some of the tech- 
niques used, but this does not altogether 


compensate for his tendency to mix per- 
sonal views with conclusions derivable 
from the research data, and to jump 
disarmingly from the one to the other. 
However, Jackson is less concerned to 
write a sophisticated sociological treatise 
than to stimulate discussion and to 
encourage further research on a subject 
which is of fundamental importance. 
Meanwhile this book represents a valu- 
able pilot study. 

So far as the effects of streaming upon 
educational performance are concerned, 
the evidence tends to support the view 
that bright children do at least as well in 
unstreamed schools as in streamed, whilst 
the less bright and the seemingly dull do 
appreciably better. In part, this appears 
to be because unstreamed schools do 
away with competition and induce a 
friendly atmosphere of co-operation, in 
which children help each other out and 
teachers pay attention to individual needs 
and abilities. 

Streaming is the normal practice in 
Britain—in contrast with most other 
industrial societies. Parents and teachers 
regard streaming as part of the natural 
order; most teachers think that only 
cranky sociologists, with no experience 
of real life, would bother to contest its 
value. Headteachers who do try to ‘un- 
stream’ their schools come up against 
all sorts of obstacles. Classes named by 
the teachers’ initials are soon translated 
by parents, children,—and teachers— 
into A’s, B’s, and C’s; 3R children are 
castigated as Retarded rather than 
accepted as members of the Remove; in 
one district in which the school had been 
unstreamed for six years it was popularly 
and quite wrongly believed that children 
taught on the second floor were brighter 
than those whose classrooms were on the 
ground floor: ‘heads could unstream 
schools, but not local society’. 

Streaming, then, is rooted in the 
assumption that excellence in children is 
either static or severely limited—and 
streaming itself helps to make this pro- 
position appear to be correct: A, B, and C 
streams turn out A, B, and C class work- 
men, superior, middling and inferior 
citizens. Jackson’s faith is that ‘in 
favourable circumstances’—no stream- 
ing, an emphasis on co-operation in 
teaching and learning and with a greater 
awareness of and concentration on the 
variety of individual worth—excellence 
will ‘multiply’; for ‘we are a vast way yet 
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from perceiving and removing environ- 
mental handicaps. The genetic limits to 
human excellence are a practical problem 
for a later age than ours.’ The difficulty 
is to get people—especially teachers—to 
realize this; at present they lack a socio- 
logical perspective, anc think ‘almost 
always in individual rather than social 
terms’. 
MICHAEL P. CARTER 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Altitudes + Interests in Edcation by K. m. 
EVANS. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1965. 168 pp. 16s. 


THERE is no doubt that the book will be 
welcomed in Institutes amd Departments 
of Education where it will be seen as an 
attempt to fill two gaps. "he first gap lies 
within the literature on educational 
achievement as a functoon of attitude, 
where an overview has been needed for 
some time. It will also be seen to bridge 
the gap which inevitably occurs between 
the level of work to which education 
students aspire and thei level of tech- 
nical ability in social-psycaological theory 
and research. 

The book undertakes two important 
tasks. It offers instruction on attitude- 
test construction and it lists a selection of 
research conclusions. Most importantly 
for readers of this journal. it also contains 
an implicit definition of the concept— 
attitude. 

The short chapter in which Dr. Evans 
describes half-a-dozen ways of assessing 
attitudes will be greetec as a godsend 
because it makes an excellent job of 
summarizing the mater:al into a few 
small pages while igncring only the 
method of semantic diferentials. One 
would very much like to see Evans give 
herself more scope in the preparation of 
a students’ manual on test-construction 
and data-analysis with exercises which a 
class of students could carry out both 
singly and as a group. 

As an inventory of fimdings on atti- 
tudes, it appears to be both out of date 
and a disappointing sele:tion, although 
it may represent the main body of 
opinion amongst educacional psycho- 
logists who think of an atitude as some- 
thing which attitude tests measure. On 
the first score the book is very much more 
a history of attitude assessment since 1930 
than a summary of present knowledge. 
The median publicatior year for the 
bibliography is 1947 and four-fifths of 


the titles were published before 1958. In 
an area which has seen major develop- 
ments in research strategy since the mid- 
-950’s this is a serious criticism. 

On the second score the book does not 
deal with a great deal of interdisciplinary 
pesearch which is developing in the 
U.S.A. For example, there is no mention 
cf the work of any of the following 
writers—Atkinson, Ausubel, Berkowitz, 
Bronfenbrenner, Deutsch, Kohn, Kluck- 
hohn, McClelland, Miller, Rosen, Sara- 
san, Straus, Strodtbeck, Triandis and 
urner. ‘These writings represent the 
nost exciting developments of the decade 
end are often models of interdisciplinary 
co-operation. In their ranks we find first- 
rate psychologists who are thoroughly 
‘sociate’ and sociologists who know 
psychological research methods. Why, 
then, were they left out? For example, 
why does the chapter entitled ‘Attitudes, 
Interest3 and Achievement’ fail to men- 
ton the research upon need achieve- 
ment? Or why, in the chapter entitled 
‘Attitudes, Development and Modifica- 
t-on’, is there no mention of consistency 
tieories? Finally, why was a new te# like 
tae Bass Orientation Inventory which 
purports to measure the individual’s 
crientation to a given task notdealt with? 

In the first few pages attitudes are 
discussed in a ‘that which causes...’ 
fashion. This is not enough because it 
leaves out detailed analysis of what com- 
Frises the predisposition to act and the 
sctuation which triggers the response. 
Some discussion of definitions offered in 
recent elementary text-books of social 
psychology would have been helpful. It 
would have emphasized the narrowness 
aad arbitrariness behind the choice of 
materials. For example: 


. an attitude is an organized and 
consistent manner of thinking, feeling 
aad reacting with regard to people, 
g-oups, social issues, or more generally, 
any event in one’s environment. Its 
esential components are thoughts and 
beliefs, feelings (or emotions) and ten- 
d=ncies to react.’ 


Sich a definition would immediately 
lead a sociologist to think of the Kluck- 
hohn = life-orientations which are as 
relevant to attitude as, say, authori- 
terianism, which was di ; ese, 
moreover, have the special value of also 
being sociologically meaningful cate- 
gories wàich would allow for analysis at 
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both the individual and the cultural 
levels of abstraction. Similarly, if Tri- 
andis’ map of concepts (categorization, 
evaluation, behavioural intentions, be- 
havioural norms, opinions and values) 
had been used, the choice might not have 
been restricted to studies which used 
attitude-scales, studies of ‘authoritarian- 
ism’, and certain early psychological 
studies of values. 

Finally, the theory of Katz and Stot- 
Jand which divided attitudes into their 
cognitive, affective and action com- 
ponents is an ideal vehicle for organizing 
research findings on socio-cultural ex- 
perience. It was not mentioned. The 
answer to this riddle of the criteria for 
inclusion must not be found in a disagree- 
ment between the perspectives of dis- 
ciplines. Perhaps the lesson to be learned 
is that we should beware the develop- 


ment of autonomous disciplines within . 


disciplines. One lesson has been learned 
by the reviewer. As a technical term, the 
concept, attitude, is redundant. Its only 
value lies in its use as conversational 
shorthand between colleagues. Even here 
it ought to be replaced by a more efficient 
description of the form which the ‘atti- 
tude’ takes, or more precisely, the way in 
which the evidence for the ‘behavioural 
set? has been adduced. Parsonian tax- 
onomy has something to offer here. 
D. F. SWIFT 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


The Sociology of Education by r. w. 
MUSGRAVE. Methuen, 1965. 278 pp. 
30S. 

Tus book is presumably intended mainly 
for student teachers taking courses in the 
sociology of education. It assumes no 
prior knowledge of sociology, and sets 
out in part I to introduce the reader to 
the sociology of the family, social class 
and the economy. Each of these chapters 
is followed by an analysis of the inter- 
action between the aspect of the social 
framework examined in the preceeding 
chapter and education. 

_ The chapters on major social institu- 
tions attempt a difficult task of compres- 

sion and are perhaps the least successful. 

The author frankly admits that a defini- 

tion of class is difficult. His own approach 

is to discuss the ‘determinants’ of class 

(does he mean ‘criteria’?) but he fails to 

bring out at all clearly the complex rela- 

tions between social differences, strata, 
and classes. He states that individuals 


‘are not a class until they are conscious 
of having important common values and 
interests’. But he concludes that the 
important concept is that of ‘socio- 
economic group’. This is all very con- 
fusing. Surely the important task for a 
text-book of this kind is to help students 
to discover those components of ‘class’ 
situations which effect the educational 
process? As Bernstein, Douglas and others 
have shown (and Musgrave himself 
discusses), it is such factors as mother’s 
secondary education, and the child’s 
early linguistic experiences which are 
among the significant intervening vari- 
ables between ‘class’ situations and 
behavioural correlates. 

To cover three major institutional 
areas and their interactions with educa- 
tion in 100 pages clearly presents 
substantial problems of selection and 
presentation. And at first sight, the 
selection may appear a little puzzling. 
Why, for example, are the cultural and 
political systems neglected? The answer 
is to be found partly in the author’s 
discussion of the functions of education 
in part II where a chapter ‘Stability and 
Change’ examines, inter alia, cultural 
transmission and innovation. The dis- 
advantage of this approach is that the 
schools are not seen in the context of the 
whole complex of cultural agencies in- 
cluding the mass media. The index does 
not in fact include any reference to 
television, radio, or press. The discussion 
of the political function examines the 
contribution of education to political 
consensus and the development of 
potential leaders. 

It is when he comes to discuss the 
educational process that Musgrave 
appears most at home. Indeed, part ITI, 
‘The Sociology of Teaching’, and the 
chapters on ‘Social Class and Education’ 
and ‘The Selection Function’ bring to- 
gether a mass of sociological data. ‘These 
sections will be found of value to under- 
graduate sociology students as well as to 
teachers in training. Their great merit is 
that they have largely succeeded in relat- 
ing the empirical daia to sociological 
concepts. Chapter 14, for example, 
examines the various agencies and forces 
with whom the teacher interacts, and 
relates these to Marton’s concept of 
‘role-set’. And in the final chapter there 
is a valuable attempt at a typology of 
teachers (‘academic’, ‘child-centred’, 
‘missionary’) in terms of the ways in 
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which they define their zoles, and some 
discussion of the determinants of such 
differences, including differential educa- 
tion and training and social origins. It is 
disappointing that no attempt is made to 
apply the concepts of organization theory 
to the school. 

This book has succeeled more than 
most in organizing the data on education 
within the framework of sociological 
concepts and models. But one is con- 
scious from time to time that it is also a 
handbook for intending teachers. And 
although the attempt t spell out the 
implications of sociology for teaching 
will be widely appreciazed, the paucity 
of knowledge in many areas leads the 
author at times to som= impressionistic 
in-filling, and to give <edvice on some- 
what slender evidence. In places, this 
results in an over-simpiification which 
may be misleading. It is a pity therefore 
that the footnotes were kept to a mini- 
mum. References to authorities and 
alternative points of view could provide 
a basis for a more critical approach to 
complex problems. 

8TEPH=N COTGROVE 
THE POLYTECENIO, LONDON 


A Sociology of Educatior by RONALD G. 
CORWIN.  AppletorCentury-Crofts, 
1965. 454 pp. $6.00. 

‘Tus work’, the author writes in his 


opening sentence, ‘cons3ts of a selection 


of the growing sociolog-cal literature on 
educational systems, with my own 
observations and speculations inter- 
spersed to fill the embarrassingly large 
gaps.’ Such a start promises confusion— 
and the promise is fulfiled. After reading 
more than four hundrec pages of earnest 
prose I was still unsure where Professor 
Corwin’s selections stopped and his own 
speculations began. Ee has certainly 
made use of many standard authors, 
from Conant and Dahi to Havighurst, 
Martindale and Riesman; his book un- 
doubtedly contains muca useful material; 
and it would be unchacitable to say one 
learns nothing by reading it. But it is far 
from clear whether it is intended as what 
he calls ‘an overview’ œ the literature or 
as a more original con-ribution. 

Such a failure to distinguish between 
two distinct purposes is not merely a 
structural defect; it abo leads to poor 
presentation of the idess and data which 
are carried by the structure. Hardly any 
of the chapters seem to have a clear line 


cf argument running through; the worst 
cf them are a hotch-potch of data, 
cuotations, ideas and arguments which 
seem like file-cards stitched together with 
g string of sub-headings. This is a pity, 
for Corwin has worked hard to collect his 
material, and once the reader has geared 
his patience to the dreary technique of 
the book he can extract from its pages a 
fairly reasonable summary of current 
American thinking about social class 
influences on education, on the nature of 
bureaucracy in the public school systems, 
on the- status of teachers, and the 
celations between the school and its 
environment. 

At one point, however, Corwin does 
make his own position clear, He is 
convinced that the comprehensive high 
school is both wrong in conception and 
cncreasingly unworkable in practice. 
Siven that there is a class system, given 
chat mobility must be limited to rela- 
zively small numbers of lower-class pupils, 
he believes that the middle-class values 
of the high school lead to actual 
cliscrimination against working-class 
children behind the pretence of formal 
equality. There should, therefore, be 
*specialized’ schools, which can ‘focus on 
the existing interests, frustrations and 
curiosity of slum children’ and grant 
‘validity’ to the ‘lower-class way of life’. 
He concludes that it ‘is a paradox that 
a less bureaucratic segregated system for 
the lower class, independently financed 
and autonomous of the central school 
system, and responsible only to the lower 
class, may in the long run prove to be 
more egalitarian’, 

It is a little surprising that Corwin 
makes no reference to British secondary 
modern schools (of which he would 
doubtless approve) or to p in the 
Newsom report which would bolster his 
case. British advocates of the compre- 
hensive school should not reciprocate this 
oversight—even though Corwin’s argu- 
ments may not convince them. The fact 
that he becomes so emotional on this 
issue, in what is otherwise a cautiously 
balanced book, reveals a real crisis in 
American high schools. The idea of the 
common school may still command 
general support in small towns and 
socially homogeneous suburbs. But in 
mixed suburbs and city centres, race and 
class tensions are making even liberal 
middle-class parents look for respectable 
academic reasons for separating the 
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rough and the smooth into appropriate 
schools, ‘These Corwin provides: he has 
left it to others to make a critical 
examination of them. 
NORMAN MACKENZIE 
UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 


Post-Primary Education and Political and 
Economic Development by DON C. PIER 
and TAYLOR COLE (eds.), Published 
for Duke University Commonwealth- 
Studies Center, Duke University Press, 
Durham, N.C., 1964. xii + 238 pp. 
$7.50. 

In all countries, those who make policy 

for the educational system find them- 

selves confronted with several different 
ends. Being several, there is inherently 
conflict between these ends. There has to 
be ‘functional’ production of trained per- 
sonnel to fill specific occupational roles- 
administrators, technicians, workers, 
peasants, etc. But there is also the 
aim (stemming from liberal-democratic 
values, as well as from quite practical 
needs) of developing a common culture 
(and not a stratified set of separate sub- 
cultures, with all the explosive social and 
political implications that stratified 
educational systems necessarily entail), 
and also the traditional humanist con- 
cern to provide the individual with the 
facilities for developing his personal 
capacities, both as specialist and as an 

‘all-round’ human being. 

These differences of end have to be 
spelt out in organizational decisions 
about the global allocation of resources 
to education generally; about the differ- 
ential distribution of resources as 
between different types of education; 
about selection for education; about 
post-formal education employment, and 
about the content of curricula. 

The underdeveloped countries face 
particularly agonizing choices: richer 
societies can afford a ‘looser’ fit between 
strict ‘functional’ requirements and in- 
dividual choice. 

Countries deficient in high-level man- 
power have to contain the demand for 
primary and secondary education: 
primary education in Nigeria’s Western 
Region was absorbing 76 per cent of the 
educational budget by 1960. The surefire 
recipe for social disorder is to produce a 
highly aspiring educated population for 
whom there are no jobs; Kenya had to 
dismiss 1,000 primary school teachers 
only recently. Disgruntled masses are one 


problem: frustrated would-be elites an- 
other, as the rapid expansion of top jobs 
after independence comes to a halt, and 
advancement is blocked by entrenched 
(and usually less formally-educated) 
incumbents of high office. 

These are some of the key issues in 
educational development which ought to 
be central in a work with this title. They 
are most clearly raised by C. Arnold 
Anderson and M. Brewster Smith. A 
second group of writers discusses the role 
of education abroad and of technical 
assistance programmes ‘on site’: M. 
Brewster Smith documents the scale of 
U.S. provision for foreign students in the 
United States itself, and J. LaPalombara 
analyses U.S. assistance programmes (of 
such proportions that Michigan State 
has an Institute of Research on Over- 
seas Programs, while in Ghana, Peace 
Corps teachers alone form 50 per cent of 
secondary teachers with university 
degrees). 

LaPalombara raises the crucial ethical 
problems facing participants in assistance 
programmes—individuals and universi- 
ties particularly—and severely admon- 
ishes those who neglect the ‘central 
mission of research and teaching’, and 
the feeding back of experience gained 
into domestic curricula. Yet paradoxic- 
ally, his final plea is for direct ‘opera- 
tional commitment to the building of the 
institutional and behavioural structure 
that supports the democratic polity’, 
though specifically not direct political 
institution-building or the ‘narrow and 
specific’ goals of U.S. foreign policy. The 
dangers, however, are only too obvious 
when John P. Powelson assumes that 
‘the Cold War carries a need for our 
presence overseas, to influence new 
nations into the paths of ‘‘righteousness”’’ 
(p. 132). Lucian Pye’s apologia for the 
military as an educational force is even 
more alarming, making no clear speci- 
fication of the conditions under which 
this can occur as between, say, the 
military in the U.A.R. and the military 
in South Vietnam. 

There is a little discussion—as ever— 
of the existing content of education in 
the new nations: in most cases a con- 
tinuation of colonial patterns. The land- 
grant college may be a more relevant 
possible model than elitest English and 
French universities, but there are power- 
ful institutional and cultural forces—both 
external and internal—preventing radical 
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redesigning of curricula and such needed 
innovations as a major expansion in the 
agricultural sciences and engineering; 
the ex-French African uriversities, as L 
Gray Cowan shows, have not only con- 
tinued to adhere to Fren=h curricula but 
are in fact entirely menaged by the 
Ministry of Education im France. Gov- 
ernmental attempts to break this tradition 
in Guinea have produced two major 
clashes between teachers and the State, 
in 1961 and 1965. 

The symposium also includes two ex- 
tremes: a paper by S. N. Eisenstadt 
which is written at too formal a level 
of generalization, and—et the other end 
of the theoretical continuum—a study 
by T. H. Silcock on education in S.E. 
Asia which is far too specific for this vol- 
ume. 

Overall, the volume lacks clarity of 
conception, but sociologsts who wish to 
add comparative dimeasions to their 
knowledge of educational systems in 
developed societies may find it useful. 
C. Walter Howe’s ‘African Approaches 
in Education’ reaches = new height in 
rapid survey technique, being based 
upon interviews with eleven senior 
African educationalists, nine during a 
conference in Accra, and two ‘en route 
to Ghana’! 

P.M. WORSLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF KANCHESTER 


Erziehung und Politik in Nigeria—Educa- 
tion and Politics Nigeria, by 
HANS N. WEILER (ed). The Arnold 
Bergstaesser Instituxe for Socio- 
Political Research, 294 pp. n/p. 

Tue editor of this interdisciplinary and 

bilingual study of -he interaction 

between the political structures and the 
developing education system of Nigeria 
admits the exploratory nature of the 
work and certainly the fruits of this 
collaboration between anthropologists, 
political scientists, historians, educa- 
tionists, and a sociologis-, heavily under- 
line the present neglect >f the field. One 
criticism may be levelled at this other- 
wise estimable first steps it is the extent 
to which prescription ou-runs knowledge. 

The diversity of Nigeria is nowhere 
more apparent than in tae field of educa- 
tion, and the pressures towards fission 
which threaten its federal constitution are 
nowhere more worthy 2f study than in 
the crucial relationship between the de- 
veloping educational system and the 
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power structure. Several contributors 
point out that the recent history of 
Nigeria is of variable exposure to western 
culture and specifically to formal educa- 
tion, which reinforced traditional divi- 
sions. They indicate that the disparity in 
educational provision between north and 
south today stems partly from the in- 
fluence and policy of the colonial govern- 
ment. James O’Connell traces the slow 
colonial intrusion northwards from the 
coast, with missionary schooling follow- 
ing in the wake of administration. ‘Thus 
while the influence of formal education in 
the Eastern and Western regions has been 
felt for a century or more, in the North 
it is largely recent. This disparity was 
reinforced by the successful application 
of ‘indirect rule’ in the northern Fulani- 
Hausa Emirates where the British 
authority severely limited missionary 
competition with the Koranic schools. 

The importance of traditional struc- 
tures in limiting the effect of education 
gs an agent of social change is illustrated 
by Rachel Yeld, who, in a study of 
women’s education in Kebbi shows how 
the institution of purdah operatés to 
stifle this potential for change in the 
community. The more educated the 
woman the more likely she is to marry a 
man whose status demands that she be 
strictly confined. In the early days of the 
mass literacy campaign the only success 
was among prostitutes; the campaign 
and literacy generally losing status 
thereby. The importance of traditional 
structures in determining the influence of 
education is further illustrated by Ken- 
neth Post who points out that education 
in the north, was from the beginning 
monopolized by the ruling elite; thus 
‘education was less a factor of social 
change than a means by which tradi- 
tional rulers reinforced their positions in 
a modern context’. 

Nigeria’s Eastern and Western 
Regions, on the other hand, illustrate 
how important a dissolvent of traditional 
rorms education can be. Yoruba and Ibo 
politicians place great emphasis upon 
education, both regions spending up to 
40 per cent of their budgets on the pro- 
vision of education in recent years. 

Post points out that the rapid expan- 
sion of education in the south is, how- 
ever, giving rise to a problem which 
appears to be endemic in developing 
Africa, which, if not solved, is likely to 
have important political consequences; 
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it is the expanding numbers of unem- 
ployed among the educated young. In 
Ghana as well as Nigeria it was these 
young men who provided the active 
nucleus of the independence movements 
in the towns. The answer to this problem 
has largely been seen as persuading 
young men to return to the villages, and 
latterly to emphasize training for agri- 
cultural employment. So far such 
schemes have met with little success. 
There is a danger then, that increasing 
literacy may go hand in hand with in- 
creasing political discontent. 
T. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 


Society and Education in Brazil by ROBERT J. 
HAVIGHURST and J. ROBERTO MOREIRA. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1965. xviii 
+ 263 pp. $6.00. 

“Tms book’, say the authors in the pre- 
face, ‘has two purposes. One is to show 
how education works in the development 
of a modern society. (The other) is to 
interpret Brazil to the English i 
world.’ They are remarkably successful 
on béh counts. The first four chapters, 
which have been separately published in 
Brazil in 1960, were written by Dr. 
Moreira. They give us a first-rate survey 
of Brazilian history, in which the more 
specifically educational elements are 
expertly woven into the main overall 
strands, They are very informative, give 
a balanced assessment all round, and are 
a pleasure to read. The rest of the book 
is by Dr. Havighurst. It deals largely 
with present-day social structure, again 
emphasizing problems of the educational 
system. Attention is paid to theformaland 
administrative aspects, to finance, to the 
relation of State, Church and family to 
education, as well as to the teaching 
profession. 

At various points the authors stress the 
close interlocking of education and wider 
socio-political problems, for example in 
their discussion of rural education and 
rural illiteracy. The staggering failure 
and even drop-out rates in the earliest 
years of primary school, the fact that still 
about one quarter of the children 
between 7 and 11 years of age do not 
attend school at all, and the resulting 
continuation of widespread illiteracy are 
not amenable to solutions by educational 
means alone. Agrarian reform and other 
economic changes needed to overcome 
the complex of rural poverty and back- 


wardness must be pursued, so that literacy 
can in fact become valuable to rural 
people. A similar relation between social 
structure and education exists in the 
towns. There it is particularly noticeable 
in the failure of secondary and higher 
education to break away from its tradi- 
tional functions of training lawyers, 
doctors and other free professionals, and 
of providing a means for the children 
from privileged groups to maintain their 
high social status. Though the absolute 
number of university students quadrupled 
to just over 100,000 from 1943 to 1961, 
the proportion of students taking law 
increased from 22 to 24 per cent and that 
of those reading agronomy or veterinary 
science decreased from 5 to 3 per cent. 
Here again there is little doubt that 
changes in the wider society are pre- 
requisite to a re-orientation of education. 
To those interested in the problems of 
educational sociology this book will be a 
welcome case study of a semi-developed 
society. To those familiar with the socio- 
logy of development, or the slowly grow- 
ing number who apply themselves 
especially to Latin America, it provides 
a new focus on a crucially important 
area. The only sections with manifest 
weaknesses are those dealing with the 
universities and university teachers. 
There is no indication that the standards 
vary greatly from the best institutions to 
the worst, or that the worst are really 
very very poor. These parts could have 
been written on behalf of the publicity 
section of the Brazilian Association of 
University Teachers (if such a body 
exists). They were, however, exceptional 
in a book which is in general extremely 
well informed and frank—yet balanced. 

EMANUEL DE KADT 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


L'Univers des Instituteurs by IDA BERGER 
and ROGER BENJAMIN. Les Editions de 
Minuit, 1964. 213 pp. F13.50. 

Wuar sort of people are teachers? Why 

did they take up this particular career? 

What are their attitudes towards current 

events, their values, their political 

opinions? It is with this kind of issue that 
this French study of the teaching pro- 
fession in the département of Seine is con- 

cerned. It was started in 1954-5 with a 

survey using questionnaires and receiving 

replies from nearly half the teachers in 
the area, over 7,000 of them. Five years 
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later another inquiry was set in motion: 
goo teachers were interviewed in a more 
searching way. 

From these two interesting and unusual 
pieces of research (full details are given 
in appendices) a great deal has been 
learned about teachers in the département. 
Their attitudes towards political ques- 
tions, for instance, showed a pacifist 
tendency dating from the Dreyfus affair, 
while a sonaitersble proportion were 
against the maintenance of an army and 
in favour of independence in Algeria. 
84:6 per cent of the men and 82 per cent 
of the women were members of trade 
unions, the latter being in favour more 
often of unions of a non-political nature 
and being more ready to condemn strikes 
and to doubt their effectiveness. The 
questions on moral issues covered a wide 
range and produced some valuable in- 
formation on the ways in which beliefs 
influence opinions about social issues. 
64 per cent of the men and 46°6 per cent 
of the women described themselves as 
non-believers, though some of these 
adhered to religious forms to please a 
member of the family or because they 
thought religion a necessary part of 
French culture. 

One of the most interesting sections 
deals with teachers’ attitudes towards 
their profession. Is teaching a vocation? 
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More for women than for men, it seems 
according to the questionnaire study. 
Family influence accounted for over a 
quarter of the men taking up teaching, 
while a similar proportion of them did so 
(and rather less of the women) because 
there was nothing better to do. But in the 
later interview study as many as 60-2 per 
cent of the men and 45°7 per cent of the 
women came into the latter category. 
Women tended io get more satisfaction 
out of their profession and to suffer less 
from the effect ofroutine work. The men 
tended to take up more activities in their 
leisure time. 

The profile of the teacher which 
emerges is that of a would-be reformer 
who is unwilling to have social structures 
too radically , and who wants 
his pupils to be free without there being 
fall economic and political liberation. 
The conclusions are the weakest part of 
the book, dealing rather uneasily with 
the conflicts revealed. But in general, this 
is an extremely imaginative piece of 
research which tackles areas of profes- 
sional life and ethics which have so far 
been left to speculation; and it opehs up 
a great many possibilities for further 
research into the teaching profession. 

JOAN BROTHERS 
DURHAM UNIVERSITY 


OTHER NOTICES 


Causal Inferences in Nonexperimental Research 
by HUBERT M. BLALOCK, JR. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press; London: Oxford University 
Press. xii + 200 pp. 405. 


Tue author (a Professor of Sociology at 
North Carolina) discusses the salient 
methodological problems which arise in 
the building of causal models, with 
special reference to the social sciences. 
His discussion seems to me to have a 
different flavour from others with the 
same aim, principally because it faces 
these problems from the standpoint of 
mainstream statistical theory, rather than 
that of the techniques of analysis which 
have been used by social scientists in the 
past. It is not surprising, therefore, that 


his book draws heavily on the knowledge 
built up by econometricians in the past 
twenty years, for they have developed 
their techniques of data collection and 
analysis to the point where fundamental 
-nferential difficulties must be faced. The 
existence of this book alone is evidence 
that some sociologists are beginning to 
find themselves in the same position. 
This book stresses directed causal 
models, rather than the associational and 
correlational studies which have been 
prevalent in the social sciences, where 
associates and correlates of interesting 
variables have been sought, and the 
possible causal links underlying the cor- 
relational complex left for later discus- 
sion. Here, the emphasis is upon formula- 


tion of causal models before data are 
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analysed, and the use of predictions 
obtained from different models to assess 
their validity by comparison with the 
observations. There is nothing methodo- 
logically new in this, of course, but it is 
refreshing in this context. 

A principal conclusion from the 
analysis of various of causal models 
discussed in detail, is that it makes more 
sense on every score to analyse the 
dependence of one variable upon others 
in terms of (partial) regressions, rather 
than the corresponding correlations. This 
is a commonplace in the experimental 
sciences, but in nonexperimental work 
the mystique attaching to the dimension- 
lessness of correlation coefficients, aided 
by. methodological conservatism, have 
obscured their essentially misleading 
nature as measures in causal models. The 
distinction clearly. made here is that 
regression coefficients are estimates of the 
strength of dependence of one variable 
upon another, while (squared) correla- 
tion coefficients essentially measure how 
good these estimates are; i.e. they play 
the same role as the (squared) multiple 
correlation coefficient, which is well 
known as a measure of goodness of this 
kind for a set of independent variables. 

Many of the difficulties resulting from 
feedback between variables, and from 
non-linear relationships, are only touched 
on in this book, but enough is done even 
when these difficulties are simplified 
away (and even when, as here, sampling 
theory is neglected) to make the possi- 
bilities of this kind of causal analysis 
attractive. If it works well, it will be 
partly because it encourages social 
scientists to think deeply before collecting 
any data, and thus will modify the type 
and amount of data they will want to 
collect. 

Despite his stress upon mnonexperi- 
mental research, the author rightly 
minimizes the logical (as opposed to 
practical) gap between experimental and 
nonexperimental causal inference—all 
causal argument is frail, although there 
are degrees of frailty. The reader may 
find it instructive to compare this book 
with a recent paper by a leading experi- 
mental statistician, W. G. Cochran (“The 

lanning of observational studies of 
buman populations’, J. Roy. Statist. Soc., 
Series A, vol. 128, 1965, p. 234), and the 
printed discussion and reply. My own 
feeling, after years of experiment and 
observation with human populations, is 


that the experimenter’s ultimate distinc- 
tive safety lies in the open door to further 
experiments, a door closed by the lapse 
of time to many (but by no means all) 
social observers. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, its 
smallness, this may prove to be an 
important book in the history of what 
ought to be (but apparently may not be) 
called sociometrics, by analogy with 
econometrics. It contains almost no 
mathematics, but a full appreciation of. 
some of its more concentrated arguments 
will only come to those with a good 
knowledge of regression and correlation 
analysis. The final chapter summarizes 
the book, point by point, with page 
references. Readers are nevertheless re- 
commended to follow this conscientious 
reviewer and read the whole of the book. 

ALAN STUART 
L.8.E. 


Delinquency and Drift by DAVID MATZA. 
John Wiley and Sons, 1964. 199 pp. 
345, 

SincE Cohen’s pioneering Delinquent 

Boys: The Culture of the Gang came out in 

1955, a plethora of critiques (including 

two brilliant by Matza and 

Sykes which appeared in the A.S.R. in 

1957 and in 1961), alternative schemes 

(notably those by Cloward and Ohlin 

and by Walter Miller), and at least one 

monumental programme of empirical 
testing (by the Chicago Youth Studies 

Program under James Short and others), 

have been produced in constructive 

response to Cohen’s original formulation 
that delinquency is patterned in its form 
and distribution, and is explicable mainly 
in terms of attempts to solve similarly 

distributed ‘problems of adjustment’ of a 

goals-means variety. The heterogeneity 

of this response has, however, masked the 
persistent acceptance by most critics of 

(a) the form the subculture takes—the 

‘contracultural’ gang, and (b) the mode 

of explanation adopted—what Matza 

terms ‘hard determinism’. These elements 
have tended both to limit the utility of 
the subcultural mode of explanation, and 
to ‘posit what have almost always turned 
out to be empirically undemonstrable 
differences’ between delinquents and the 

law-abiding (p. 12). 

The case against ‘premature closure of 
the theoretical issue’ in subcultural 
theorization on delinquency is supplied 
in abundance by Maiza. His first chapter 


go é 


is a demolition job on the contracultural 
component in subcultural theory. To 
Matza, the notion that the delinquent is 
somehow committed to delinquency is 
the central fallacy of all ‘positivist’ 
criminology, whether the alleged com- 
pulsion derives from biological, psycho- 
genic or sociocultural constraints. Hence, 
all such theories over-predict both the 
incidence and intensity of deviance: if 
the theories were correct, delinquency 
would be continuous and extremist in 
character; in reality, it is typically mun- 
dane and intermittent. Its periodicity, 
and the delinquent’s ambivalence to- 
wards law-breaking, belie theories which 
claim the tenure of oppositional values 
on the delinquent’s behalf. Neither can 
these theories explain maturation (for the 
majority) out of delinquency with the 
onset of early adulthood. Also, Matza 
stresses the unreality of oppositional 
values being systematically adhered to by 
children, encircled by and dependent on 
adults. 

Matza, however, asserts the need to 
retain the concept of a ‘subculture of 
delinquency’ once it is disentangled from 
the idea of contra standards. He sees this 
subculture as comprising a set of ‘tech- 
niques of neutralization’ which tem- 
porarily nullify the delinquent’s funda- 
mental acceptance of the need for 
law-and-order via conventional standards 
and the legal code. The core of his book 
relates to the ways in which legal con- 
cepts and codes, which operate to qualify 
definitions of crime and guilt in law, find 
their counterparts in the ‘subculture of 
delinquency’. For example, tort implies 
the pre-eminent right of offender and 
victim to settle their issues in privacy and 
reach their conclusions as to compensa- 
tion etc. without the state pre-empting 
the role of victim as in criminal law. In 
the subculture of delinquency, the same 
distinction is made but the boundaries 
are re-drawn to cover a much wider 
Ae of infraction than is permissible 
under civil law. The delinquent views the 
relationship with the victim as transcend- 
ing the right of the state to interfere; 
when it does intrude, his resentment and 
sense of injustice are merely heightened 
by what he regards as unwarrantable 
intervention. Matza is here implying that 
the legal code is itself a variable in the 
etiology of delinquency, not that the 
delinquent is right. However, current 
neglect of the use of offender-victim 
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restitution in criminal proceedings re- 
inforces his point. i 

In rejecting what he terms the ‘hard 
Geterminism’ of the subcultural theorists, 
Matza has to supply the missing com- 
ponent or mechanism which impels the 
Celinquent into infraction. He utilizes the 
unfashionable concept of will to this end, 
viewing the ‘subculture of delinquency’ 
23 a pre-requisite vehicle of ‘drift’, the 
Ere-condition for the will to delinquency 
t> become operative. He sees the sub- 
culture as consisting of techniques of 
ceutralization, supported by “subterranean 
values’ in conventional society (the stress 
cn masculine prowess, the search for 
excitement, disdain for routinized work 
etc.), and reinforced by contradictions in 
the operation of the legal code and the 
encillary ideology of social work and 
therapeutic agencies. But the delinquent, 
cnce in drift, is not automatically com- 
mitted to delinquency. For infraction to 
llow, two further intervening conditions 
must in general be present: (a) prepara- 
tion, or socialization in a milieu suppor- 
tive of, though not committed to, law- 
breaking, with a high rate of impunity; 
tb) desperation, or the perception of a 
lack of control over the life situation. 
Both operate most forcefully at the lower 
end of the socio-economic scale. 

In sum, Matza has written a crimino- 
bbgical tour de force challenging the bed- 
rock assumptions of current criminology, 
shredding subcultural theory of its more 
unrealistic features whilst retaining its 
conceptual strengths, and supplying a 
coherent and richly patterned alternative 
formulation. His observations on ‘teenage 
culture’, the ‘status prohibitions’ imposed 
on adolescents by adults, and on the 
shared misunderstandings’ which spring 
from the ‘status anxiety’ of male adoles- 
cents as to peer group membership and 
masculinity, are especially acute. 

D. M. DOWNES 
L.3.E. 


Drisoners and their Familtes by PAULINE 
MORRIS for P.E.P. Allen and Unwin, 
1965. 327 pp. 50s. 

OTARTING from the assumption that the 

treatment of offenders detained in insti- 

“utions ought to be a process of rehabilita- 

rion and resettlement, the Advisory 

‘Jouncil on the Treatment of Offenders 

argued in 1963, in its report on ‘after- 

care’, that after-care was the social work 
component of that process. It saw after- 
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care (a) as ‘a process which starts on the 
offender’s reception into custody, is 
developed during his sentence, and is 
available for as long as necessary after 
his release’, and (b) as requiring attention 
also to the prisoner’s family, contact with 
the family being established at the time 
of conviction or very soon after. 

Pursuing this view, what distinguishes 
this kind of social work among delin- 
quents is not aims or techniques. It is the 
complications resulting from the fact that, 
where a prisoner is involved, social work 
has to be pursued in two or more loca- 
tions, either consecutively (prisoner mov- 
ing from one institution to another and 
eventually back into the community) or 
concurrently (client in prison, family 
elsewhere) or both. The same problems 
of social work co-ordination arise with 
other institutionalized persons and their 
families, notably with patients in ordinary 
or mental hospitals. But as regards 
prisoners, the A.C.T.O. report, the 
Pakenham—Thompson report (1961), and 
now Mrs. Morris’s pioneering study of 
Prisoners and their Families, are mainly 
concerned with diagnosing a neglected 
area of social need and justifying the 
creation of social work services where 
virtually none have existed (save for the 
borstal and approved school groups). 
Given Mrs. Morris’s book, the A.C.T.O. 
report would, I think, have placed as 
much emphasis on family needs as on 
the prisoner’s, 

Three main policy issues emerge from 
the book, First, Mrs. Morris argues con- 
vincingly for a policy permitting far more 
frequent contact between prisoners and 
their wives and for extended home leave 
arrangements, Assistance for family visits 
to hospital patients—an altogether sim- 
pler matter—is much more generous. 

From her survey of large samples of 
prisoners and their families Mrs. Morris 
shows, secondly, the paucity of their con- 
tacts with relevant welfare services and 
their ignorance of what services might 
help them. Citizens’ advice bureaux 
make no ‘organized attempt to inquire 
from prisoners’ families whether they are 
in need of any kind of help during the 
husbands’ imprisonment’. The majority 
of wives have never heard of prison wel- 
fare officers (in 1962 or 1963). What the 
latter knew about, or were able to do for, 
imprisoned husbands was much too 
limited. “The separation of social work 
done with the prisoner from that carried 


out with his family is both unreal and 
likely to lead to difficulties.’ The main 
agencies in fact known to, and apparently 
well regarded by, prisoners’ families were 
the probation service and the N.S.P.C.C. 

Thirdly, Mrs. Morris leaves herself and 
society in a dilemma. “The great majority 
of prisoners’ families live in conditions of 
grinding poverty’; and for a majority 
financial circumstances deteriorate dur- 
ing the husbands’ absence, despite help 
from relatives and pressure on wives to 
take jobs. “There can be no justification 
for imposing poverty on the family 
simply because the husband is in prison.’ 
On the other hand, a high proportion of 
these families are more or less as poor 
when their men are not in jail; and there 
are other, non-delinquent, social problem 
groups who are very similarly situated. 
In her sample Mrs. Morris finds a sizable 
fraction of men displaying a syndrome of 
symptoms which comprises workshyness, 
unemployment, irregular working habits, 
poor health, a high incidence of psycho- 
somatic or psychiatric disorders, and 
unsatisfactory marital and social relation- 
ships. Her sample has the further com- 
mon characteristic of criminality. There 
are others with the same basic personality 
traits who become social problems—and 
in particular are improvident and im- 
poverished—without taking to crime. 

Many such men can respond to skilled 
rehabilitative measures, which are the 
prime requirement and which the penal 
system is poorly equipped to provide. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Morris sees a big 
liberalization of national assistance pay- 
ments as the first essential. ‘Only after 
achieving a degree of financial stability is 
it likely that families will be interested in 
casework.’ This raises difficult questions 
about the relation between normal in- 
come and assistance income which Mrs. 
Morris does not attempt to answer. 

But her conclusion follows from the 
chief research finding of her survey. The 
crisis of imprisonment for a family (of the 
sort investigated) is not, as might be 
thought, usually due to imprisonment 
per se (the shame and social consequences 
of criminal conviction) but primarily to 
enforced and unexpected separation. ‘It 
is a Crisis of separation. The impact of the 
crisis upon a wife will depend primarily 
upon her own personality and only in- 
directly upon the quality of family 
adjustment existing before imprisonment 
... The degree to which the wife makes 
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a satisfactory adjustment to separation is 
to a large extent a function of her own 
personality, but... once the husband 
returns, his personality becomes of equal 
importance in the situation, and the 
quality of readjustment will depend upon 
the personality fit of the two partners...’ 

The core of her work is an attempt to 
assess the type and quality of family 
relationships before the husband’s im- 
prisonment, the nature and ‘success’ of 
the family’s adjustment to the fact of his 
imprisonment, and (for a lesser sample) 
the stages of adjustment during the 
sentence and the nature of readjustment 
on his return. The material is scrupul- 
ously and skilfully handled, is full of 
theoretical and methodological interest, 
and yields several useful lines for future 
research. Nearly as important is Mrs. 
Morris’s illuminating account of two 
different groups of civil prisoners— 
defaulters on debts and on family main- 
tenance—and of the inept ways in which 
the penal system handles these all-round 
‘social inadequates’. 

FRANÇOIS LAFITTE 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Young Men in Detention Cenires by ANNE 
DUNLOP and SARAH McCABE. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1965. 180 pp. 28s. 


Tms book is to be welcomed on a series 
of counts. 

First, because it illustrates the in- 
creasing encouragement given by the 
prison authorities to research conducted 
by outsiders (in this case research 
workers from Oxford University). Sec- 
ondly, the first detention centre was 
opened in 1952, and admittedly the abuse 
heaped upon it might have stimulated 
the practical interest in the centres. It is 
remarkable that soon after their incep- 
tion an independent assessment is made 
of the impact on the young men sent to 
them. Third, and most important, the 
public debate that inevitably surrounds 
penal institutions in general and deten- 
tion centres in particular ought to be 
better informed as a result of this pains- 
taking study. 

In terms of social practice this is a 
useful piece of work. Unfortunately, in 
terms of theory or theories of penal insti- 
tutions it has nothing to add to our 
knowledge and understanding. Where it 
does score is in being the first published 
study of this type in the United Kingdom. 


Therefore, I fear this book will be of little 
use to the academic social scientists but 
invaluable as the means of informing a 
wider public about the impact of a 
detention centre. 
ALAN LITTLE 
L.8.E. 


Streetcorner Research, An Experimental Ap- 
proach to the Juvenile Delinquent by 
RALPH SCHWITZGEBEL. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (O.U.P.). 163 pp. 325. 


Tue author of this volume and his fel- 
low research workers are obviously 
deeply concerned about adolescents who 
are already persistent delinquents and 
have tried, using both interviews and 
some spare-time activities, to redirect the 
youngsters’ behaviour and reorientate 
their attitudes towards themselves and 
life. The experimental part of the study 
was to see if sustained contact over time 
(by Graduate Students in education, a 
social worker, a priest and a psychologist 
trained in psycho-analysis) could prevent 
further delinquency by giving individuals 
insight into their situation. The research 
side was an assessment of the impact of 
the programme plus tape-recordings of 
the lengthy interviews themselves. 

This slim volume describes both ex- 
periment and research and gives data on 
their impact. The chapters describing 
both the initial contact with the delin- 
quents and the problems involved in 
gaining their co-operation with the pro- 
gramme area useful addition to the litera- 
ture of ‘action’ research. However, the 
author’s commitments both to the pro- 
gramme and its underlying assumptions 
about delinquent behaviour have inhi- 
bited a critical appraisal of its impact. 
The behaviour of 20 members of the pro- 
ject who had already had penal institu- 
tional experience was compared with a 
control group matched for age, ethnic 
group, criminality, etc. Certainly the 
controls as a group had fewer arrests and 
sentences to imprisonment than the ex- 
perimental group. However, only four 
of the experimental group (compared 
with three of the controls) had no subse- 
quent arrests and although ten of them 
had fewer arrests than the controls, 
seven had more. Further, thirteen of the 
experimental group were not sentenced 
to an institution during or after the pro- 
ject compared with eleven controls. None 
of these differences seemed to me to be 
striking or in accord with the conclusion 
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in which it is suggested that this particu- 


lar approach to adolescent crime is 
likely to reduce recidivism. 
ALAN LITTLE 
L.B.E. 
Crime and Punishment in Britain by 

NIGEL WALEER. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 

University Press, 1965. 367 pp. 7os. 
Tun is a useful, and in some ways un- 
usual, book. Its scope is perhaps better 
indicated by the sub-title ‘The Penal 
System in Theory, Law, and Practice’. It 
is not a work of research, but might 
almost be described as the work of a 
one-man Royal Commission, It describes 
the penal system and discusses it in the 
light of research and available published 
information. The description is lucid and 
the comments are shrewd, and sometimes 
highly en 

Some observations, indeed, throw a 
new light on old assumptions, For ex- 
ample, Walker assembles the figures for 
the various methods of dealing with 
children in trouble (including non- 
criminal situations), and shows ‘the 
frequency with which the police and the 
criminal courts impinge on the lives of 
juveniles, in comparison with other 
forms of intervention...; ...in terms 
of frequency alone the penal system is 
clearly the most important single social 
service.” One may not necessarily agree, 
and ‘social service’ is undefined, but the 
juxtaposition is challenging. 

Walker’s standpoint is an individual 
one. He displays an unusual combination 
of interests—psychology and adminis- 
tration—while his basic attitude is 
sceptical. His book, therefore, is at its 
strongest in dealing with psychological 
theories of crime, psychotherapy, the 
administration of the penal system, and 
in appraising the effectiveness of methods 
of penal treatment. 

Particularly characteristic is his belief 
that criminologists should not be re- 
garded as penal reformers; on the other 
hand he argues, even a detached attitude 
may have good results. “One of the 
main reasons why penal institutions 
develop more slowly than other social 
services is that they are a constant 
battlefield between emotional prejudices; 
and battlefields are unproductive places.’ 

The disadvantage of this emphasis on 
administration and cool assessment is 
that sometimes the discussion of the 
substance of penal treatments is remark- 
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ably thin. The student who expects to 
learn, for example, about probation 
work, what actually happens in prisons, 
what prison hostel schemes involve, etc., 
will not be much the wiser from reading 
the accounts in this volume. 

Despite its limitations the book will 
be useful to all teachers of crimin- 
ology in Britain, particularly for those 
teaching students of law who will wel- 
come its factual and detached approach. 
Even the sociologist, whose discipline is 
not given much attention, should not 
complain too much at Walker’s con- 
clusion that the methodological stand- 
ards of empirical research need to be 
raised considerably before much weight 
can be attached to theories which, at 
present, lack secure foundations. 

Finally let it be said that Walker’s 
lonely eminence gives him valuable 
independence. His critical appraisal 
spares no one (and his demolition of some 
of Baroness Wootton’s arguments is fully 
worthy of his adversary) but it is quite 
clearly based on scientific doubt, and is 
expressed in moderate terms. As a long 
cool look at the system it deserves a good 
welcome, 

J. P. MARTIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Social Policy and Administration: Studies in 
the Development of Social Services at the 
Local Level by D. V. DONNISON, V. 
CHAPMAN ¢t al. Allen and Unwin, 1965. 
270 pp. 30s. 

‘SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION’ is the title of 

a subject which has been taught to 

student social workers for many decades, 

but its content is hard to identify. Origin- 
ating as a mainly descriptive study of the 
structure and functions of the social 
services, it appears to have developed 

(according to a report presented by the 

author of this book in 1961) into a sub- 

ject concerned with filling the interstices 
between the major social sciences, or 
ating them where they overlapped. 

It does not appear, to judge by the 
literature quoted in this book, to have 
paid much attention to the ‘process of 
administration, or to have formulated 
any body of principles which could 
guide the social administrator in plan- 
ning or implementing his policies. 

In fact, so little has this been done that 
Professor Donnison regards the attempt 
as premature. ‘We cannot teach anything 
about administration until we have 
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studied it more thoraughly... This 
book explores the administration of the 
social services in order to clarify what a 
student of the subject shculd be studying 
and what kind of comclusions might 
emerge from his work. It is no more than 
a reconnaissance.’ His book therefore 
consists of a number bf case studies, 
prefaced by a historical chapter on the 
development of the social services and of 
the subject of social administration, and 
one which briefly introduces his rather 
slender conceptual framework, and a 
final chapter of ‘Corclusions’ which 
elaborates and discusses these concepts 
in the light of the case material. 

At the end of this chepter, the author 
discusses ‘why too little light has been 
thrown on the process (of the develop- 
ment of social services) by social scientists, 
excellent though their work may be for 
other purposes’. The e<onomic analysis 
of organizations is not relevant, nor 18 it 
appropriate to regarc administrative 
agencies as social sysxems, since this 
approach cannot illuminate the analysis 
of conflict and chang=, and of inter- 
agency co-operation. Studies of human 
relationships in work groups are also 
considered tangential. 

The author’s own key concept is the 
task, which is achieved by ‘organization 
in the sense of a set of people collaborat- 
ing and communicating with each other 
in a systematic and ccntinuing fashion’ 
for its performance. One person may 
play a part in several tasks, and thus be 
a member of several orzanizations, none 
of which are necessarily coterminous 
with ‘the unit in which he happens to be 
employed’. Administretion is ‘a set of 
procedures’ for linking the controllers of 
the resources required for the perform- 
ance of certain tasks w-th the consumers 
of the product; all the processes which 
determine the volums, character and 
distribution of the product. To them 
contribute three grous of people: the 
controllers of resources, the ‘providers’ 
of the service, and the determiners of 
demand (p. 232). Administrative process 
has also been defined ©. 35) as collabor- 
ative action by indivicuals or groups; so 
that administration seems to be an 
activity not only of thcse who design and 
provide services, but also of those who 
control their resources and of their con- 
sumers. 

While avoiding some difficulties, this 
approach has weaknesses of its own. 


Structure seems to dissolve in a flux of 
curiously disembodied process, the 
boundaries of the agency or administra- 
tive unit as usually conceived become 
shadowy and irrelevant, and we find 
ourselves navigating uncharted seas with 
somewhat rudimentary instruments. 
Mhange is usually initiated by ‘the pro- 
vidersg’ of services, often out of a kind of 
divine discontent which is only sometimes 
seen ag a response, however discontin- 
-10us, to pressures from outside the group, 
whether personal or impersonal. Yet one 
would suppose that considerable pressure 
‘s required to induce those painful 
reorganizations which the author has 
alescribed. Much attention is given to the 
negotiations between the providers and 
those external groups which control their 
resources or have some other title to sanc- 
tion the proposed action, but relatively 
little is given to the role structure among 
the providers and the internal conflicts 
engendered by changing policies. Change 
may be initiated at any level within this 
structure; it may be imposed from above, 
or it may be demanded by a younger pro- 
fessional generation eager to practise 
newly-learned skills in an agency. to 
whose traditions they are foreign. Often 
there is an alliance between this sub- 
group and top management, which has 
been exposed to intensive pressures from- 
external sources, such as Ministries or 
training bodies. As the author truly says: 
“We neglect middle management at our 
peril.’ Nevertheless, no mistake is com- 
moner, and it would have been useful if 
the role of different levels of manage- 
ment had been more clearly elucidated 
in the case studies. 
ELIZABETH E. IRVINE 
TAVISTOCK OLINIG 


Mental Health of the Industrial Worker by 
ARTHUR KORNHAUSER. John Wiley and 
Sons, 1965. 354 pp. 6os. 

THis is a good book and it deserves care- 

ful attention. The data are abundant. 

The analysis is judicious. In general 

Kornhauser fulfils his three purposes: to 

assess critically the mental health of 

urban factory workers in a modern mass- 
production industry; to determine how 
much variance in their mental health 
can be explained by varying their 
occupational skill levels; and, presuming 
that low skilled jobs would have dele- 
terious effects on mental health, to offer 
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some guidelines ‘to be considered and 
evaluated’ in the search for remedies. 
But there are serious weaknesses, as the 
following s will indicate. 

Although he claims to have an ‘ap- 
proach’ and not a ‘theory’, a flowchart 
(p. 83) suggests a set of interrelated 
propositions which (apparently) were 
specified before the research was con- 
ducted. I believe the approach is rep- 
resented by the necessary but simplistic 
statement that mental health is a product 
of both the independent and the com- 
bined effects of ‘environmental’ and of 
‘personal’ factors. A theory, however, is 
represented in the following propositions: 
Given the effects of personal factors, 
mental health (and not, according to 
Kornhauser, mental illness) will vary 
directly with job satisfaction; job satis- 
Jaction will vary directly with a set of 
nine job characteristics (indicated by 
previous research); these job character- 
istics will vary directly with the skill leval 
of the occupation; therefore, mental health 
will vary directly with the skill level of 
the occupation. Given the effects of the 
occupational skill level, mental health 
will vary directly with ‘generally ad- 
vantageous social and economic influ- 
ences in childhood (which) exert effects 
on personal development and self feelings 
that carry over directly as determinants 
of subsequent mental health’; but to the 
extent that these personal pre-job 
experiences lead a man to have ‘favour- 
able expectations’ of his job, his mental 
health will be more strongly affected by 
the absence of the job characteristics 
examined. 

Because Kornhauser considered his 
theory to be an approach, he designed the 
study to be ‘broadly exploratory rather 
than directed to the testing of specific 
hypotheses’; and he was concerned with 

ering ‘suggestive clues’ rather than 
with making causal interpretations of the 
data. His team used a single but lengthy 
and extensive interview and question- 
naire to collect the data during 1953-4 
from 407 auto workers and 248 men in 
control groups, all living in the Detroit 
areas. The sample was not random, but 
it is likely to represent most types of 
mass production workers. Having ad- 
mitted the problems arising from the 
absence of time-series data, he handles 
them as well as could be expected 
through systematic and detailed cross 
sectional and sub-sample controls. Most 


of the variables were operationalized by 
the construction of comprehensive in- 
dices. 

The index of mental health warrants 
comment. Kornhauser is unusually 
honest. He admits that in order to 
measure mental health in a survey con- 
ducted by interviewers who are not 
themselves clinicians one must con- 
ceptualize it in the evaluative, culturally 
specific terms current in the society in 
question. After discussing the concept 
and reviewing some of its commonly 
accepted definitions, he states unequiv- 
ocally that the meaning of mental health 
in his research depends on the operations 
used to measure it. These include six 
scales measuring ‘manifest anxiety’ and 
‘emotional tension’, ‘self-esteem’, ‘hos- 
tility’, ‘sociability and friendship’, ‘over- 
all life satisfaction’ and ‘personal morale’. 
“The indices were chosen as ones possess- 
ing ‘‘face validity’ in reference to 
mental health’ (p. 25). The classifications 
of the sample based on the combined 
indices were then checked for internal 
consistency, congruence with testimony 
from the wife, and judgments of case 
histories by experienced clinicians. This 
provided comprehensive, informative 
and ‘hard’ data, but of course they could 
only be worked up into an ordinal scale. 
It indicated a marked variation in 
mental health within the sample. 

With respect to this variation, all of the 
above propositions were confirmed, but 
not all of the intervening job character- 
istics were important. The crucial links 
between job satisfaction and the skill 
level were the chances the work offers 
a man to use his abilities in doing “inter- 
esting’, ‘challenging’ and ‘important’ 
work. Of moderate importance were 
‘income’ and ‘personal economic grati- 
fication’, ‘the lack of speed’, ‘intensity’ 
and ‘repetition’ in the work, the exper- 
ience of ‘good human relations’ such as 
appropriate rvisory styles, and the 
‘opportunity’ foe improvement in ‘job 
status’ and ‘job advancement’. Of little 
or no importance were ‘wage rates, job 
security and physical conditions of work’. 
In addition, the data offer many seren- 
dipitous findings. 

There are three main weaknesses in 
this book, both stemming from an in- 
adequate concern with theoretical form- 
ulation and from a lack of sensitivity to 
structural variables. Specifically, the 
main link between mental health and job 
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satisfaction is relative deprivation; this is sug- 
gested by previous studies, Kornhauser’s 
early chapters, and by Kornhauser’s data 
themselves. Yet it is never systemati- 
cally included in the theory, nor meas- 
ured directly, but is given a post hoc ex- 
planatory role in the Conclusion. Rather, 
the study might have begun with a 
general question: what determines the 
variation in aspiration levels of work- 
ers, particularly of workers holding jobs 
with similar skill levels? And this might 
have led Kornhauser to consider the ten- 
dency for those with ‘poor mental health’ 
to have ‘high and unrealistic’ aspira- 
tions (Himmelweit, 1947). 

Secondly, during the 1950° much 
evidence had accrued to the effect that 
mass production work is psychologically 
injurious. An important problem, then, 
particularly when coupled with a con- 
cern for the determinants of aspirations, 
is why workers in these types of occu- 
pations do not have comparatively worse 
mental health than they evince in this 
study. In other words, the ‘healthy’ 
workers, in part, represent a more inter- 
esting sociological problem than those 
who are ‘ill’, 

Thirdly, the index of job satisfaction 
is so similar to many of the items measur- 
ing mental health that one wonders if 
there is not a degree of tautology in the 
relationship between the two variables. 

E. HOPPER 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Administering Research and Development by 
CHARLES D. ORTH, JOSEPH C. BAILEY 
AND FRANCIS W. WOLEK (eds.). Tavistock 

~ Publications, 1965. 585 pp. 50s. 

Organisational Sctenitsts: their professional 
careers by BARNEY G. GLASER. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1964, 140 pp. 


$1.95. 

Professional Employees: a study of Scientists 
and Engineers by KENNETH PRANDY. 
Faber, 1965. 197 pp. 325. 6d. 


Harvarp Business ScuooL has been 
‘ widely quoted as a model for Britain’s 
management schools. This collection of 
course readings, edited by three Harvard 
professors, is interesting therefore not 
only for what it says about the adminis- 
tration of research and development, but 
also for what it reveals about the ap- 
proach to the study of management and 
organization now identified with Har- 
vard. It includes two selections of current 


research with well-known papers: by 
Kaplan, Burns, Shepard and others, but 
tke bulk of the book is devoted to the 
famed case studies. 

Students who read even half of it' will 
learn the uses of a sociological perspec- 
twe; they will see that what appear to 
be individual personality problems can 
oten be better explained in terms of 
structure and role and they will also be 
able to discuss the sort of problems: that 
face the manager of research and de- 
velopment departments. 

This is all such a book can hope to do. 
Ferhaps this is sufficient, but the intro- 
Cuction cites precedents in the natural 
sciences for the sort of contribution that 
these case studies might make to under- 
standing organizations. This is claiming 
far too much: for the concepts and hypo- 
theses (significantly kept in quite separate 
sections) are never tested and never used 
to order the collection of data. Nothing 
=3 ever rejected, as though every idea and 
every scrap of information were equally 
‘valuable; no attempt is made to resolve 
-zhe many interpretations that are 
recognized as possible: instead the stu- 
Jent is invited to do that for himself. 

While this may sound commendably 
fair-minded, and may make lively semin-, 
ars where, as the editors put it, ‘insights 
pile one on top of the other’ and dis- 
cussion ‘veritably sings’, it is hardly 
likely to contribute much to the sociology 
of science or organisation. 

These suspicions are confirmed by Dr. 
Glaser’s excellent monograph. In his 
case study of a Californian medical 
research centre he isolates the predomin- 
ant ‘concerns’ at different stages of the 
scientists’ career and goes on to show 
how recognition from peers may affect 
the work situation in the organisation. 
Those who earn it have more freedom, 
facilities, satisfaction and security: in 
fact, it seems to operate much as Michael 
Polanyi has argued the ‘Republic of 
Science’ governs itself. Whether this is 
always just and whether the rewards go 
to them who really deserve them is im- 
possible to say. 

Using the variables of ‘recognition’ 
and ‘career concern’ Glaser evaluates 
alternative promotion schemes, explains 
the different reactions to an expansion 
programme and analyses dissatisfaction 
with work relations, the probabilities of 
stress, conflict, resignation and the res- 
ponse to failure. The great importance 
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of this sort of systematic analysis of career 
patterns in one organization is that it 
shows how the sociologist can give the 
manager much more than a ‘point of 
view’; he can isolate problems, measure 
variables and offer precise policy options. 
In addition it allows further elaboration 
and testing in different environments; 
laboratories of less repute for example, or 
in industry, where individual and col- 
lective goals are more liable to conflict. 
This conflict is, of course, one of the 
major themes of the sociology of science, 
but Dr. Prandy is among the first (in 
Britain, the first) to study its impact on 
attitudes and allegiances beyond the 
workplace. Taking three examples, the 
Institute of Metallurgists, the Engineers 
Guild and the Association of Scientific 
Workers, he shows that the more inde- 
pendence and responsibility scientists and 
technologists have the more they are 
likely to see society in status terms. If 
they join anything—and the majority 
do not—it will be a professional associ- 
ation which they hope will concentrate 
on technical and study functions and 
further their interests by education and 
publicity. If, however, the employee 
relationship is emphasized in, for ex- 
ample, production work or within a 
bureaucratic structure they tend towards 
a class response, are more likely to join 
trade unions, recognize a conflict with 
management and support collective 
bargaining. 

Even though the A.Sc.W. recently 
called a one-day strike, the data give 
little hope to those who see these profes- 
sional employees, their ideals frustrated 
and often subordinate to men of inferior 
intelligence and education, as the van- 
guard of some sort of class action. The 
A.Sc.W. has, after all, recruited less than 
5 per cent of its potential among qualified 
scientists and technologists in private in- 
dustry; one quarter of this sample are not 
convinced of the need for collective bar- 
gaining and half believe that trade union- 
ism need have no connection with politics. 
Status values predominate then, much 
more so one guesses amongst those who 
do not join at all. Another view, perhaps 
more often implied than stated directly, 
is to see scientific professional employees 
in terms reminiscent of the managerial 
revolution thesis, as the basis of some 
new grouping united by a shared edu- 
cational experience and dedication to 
science, At the moment, this is wildly 


improbable: most seem only too anxious 
to move into non-scientific work since it 
usually means promotion and there is 
little or no commitment to science. 
Other data and comments are col- 
lected around the central thesis. This is 
a useful piece of research in a neglected 
area: welcome, but made into a book too 
hastily. 
MICHAEL BURRAGE 
L.S.E. 


La formazions dell’imprenditorialita’ by 
ANGELO PAGANI. Milano: Comunità, 


1964. 348 pp. £It. 3,000. 


Te author, an Italian sociologist, sur- 
veys the literature produced by students 
associated with the Harvard ‘Research 
Center in Entrepreneurial History’ dur- 
ing its decade of activity (1948-58) and 
appraises its significance for economic 
sociology. Accordingly within that liter- 
ature his attention is attracted particu- 
larly by the evolving conceptual formu- 
lations, as against the properly historical 
investigations. Thus the central chap- 
ters of the book take up the debate on ~ 
the notion of entrepreneur, the relation- 
ship between invention and innovation, 
the proposed typologies of entrepreneurs, 
the bearing of established values and 
attitudes on the emergence of a body of 
entrepreneurial personnel within a given 
society. Most of the contributions ex- 
pounded and assessed come from the 
Centre’s books and journal, but the 
discussion often turns to sociological 
literature from other sources, from Max 
Weber to Parsons to Marion Levy Jr. 
(to the last-named Pagani rightly pays 
greater attention than most of us have 
done so far). Extensive and well-organ- 
ized bibliographical information is ap- 
pended. 

While Pagani fully achieves his pur- 
pose in providing an extensive (indeed 
occasionally prolix) and well-reasoned 
account of an important body of work, 
the prospective reader should be warned 
that this is emphatically not a book about 
entrepreneurs or even their ‘formation’: 
it is strictly a book on books. The few 
occasions when Pagani speaks, as it 
were, his own piece (for instance on the 
changing nature of innovation in con- 
temporary industry) cause regret that 
he did not choose to do so more often. 

GIANFRANCO POGGI 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
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Mothers of Six Cultures: Antecedents of 
Child Rearing by L. MINTURN and 
W. W. LAMBERT. John Wiley & Sons, 
1965. 351 PP. 555 

Tne Freudian precipitate in contempor- 
ary social science rests on the notion of a 
relatively enduring personality shaped 
largely by early experience, particularly 
with the mother. Because of the efforts 
of social scientists at taree American 
universities, we will soom have the best 
opponi yet to evaluaze the usefulness 
of this precipitate. The purpose of these 
efforts is to determine what maternal 
child-training practices influence chil- 
dren’s behaviour and -o do so in a 
manner that will give their findings 
pancultural validity. The zesults of the 
first step, co-ordinated ‘child-centred’ 
ethnographies of six communities around 
the world, have been reported in the 
volume Six Cultures: studies of Child 
Rearing (ed. B. Whiting (Wiley, 1963)). 
Now in Mothers of Siz Cultures: Ante- 
cedents of Child Rearing, cuantitative data 
are analysed by two psychologists to lay 
the most careful foundation yet seen for 
such a study. But the irterest of Mothers 
of Six Cultures is not limited to that of a 
methodological prefac: to the next 
volume. The authors are to be credited 
with providing a basis fcr future research 
in this field, demonstreting methods of 
deriving and testing hypotheses cross- 
culturally and, perhaps most interest- 
ingly, with advancing intriguing and 
persuasive hypotheses concerning the 
forces that shape a socal zole. 

From a standard interview with 
mothers in each of the communities, 
Minturn and Lambert used factor 
analysis to arrive at seven relatively in- 
dependent dimensions of child-rearing. 
These dimensions may be thought of as 
the principal decisions that mothers in 
all cultures implicitly face; they are 
essential for future studies of socializ- 
ation. From this point of view only two 
qualifications need be made. The list 
of seven may not b= complete since 
together the factors account statistically 
for less than half the veriance in mothers’ 
scores. Further, it must be kept in mind 
that the measures u-ed in this study 
reflect only what mochers say they do 
about things that may be remote in 
time or to which they may in fact react 
differently. 

When the authore move from how 
to why mothers differ they look first at 


tke wide differences in social conditions 
between communities. Thus, they argue 
that it is significant that where adults 
must maintain close relations with their 
p=ighbours (as in the Mexican village), 
mothers are much more punitive of 
azression towards peers than where 
families are relatively independent of 
each other (as in small-town New 
England). But the authors are not con- 
tent to let this interpretation or those of 
tne six other factors rest. Each is' sub- 
jected to an explicit test using ratings of 
ethnographic material from 76 societies 
in the Human Relations Area Files 
(H.R.A.F.) and is then used to predict 
differences between mothers within each 
of the six communities. In general, the 
H.R.A.F. results are negative or in- 
conclusive and those within the com- 
munity tests positive. It is surprising that 
zhe authors did not expect just such a 
cesult, since their original analysis 
showed the greatest amount of variance 
on all seven factors to stem from within 
zach of the communities. The most 
clisappointing aspect of this book is that 
more effort was not made to reconcile 
the positive findings of the several tests, 
by using the same logic by which the 
hypotheses were derived. 

But there is substantial support, none 
the less, for the view that child-training 
practices are largely a result of exigencies 
in the social situation in which mothers 
find themselves, and much less for 
theories of unconscious motives. Avail- 
ability of trusted caretakers, the in- 
dependent economic contribution ex- 
pected of women, crowded living and 
intensive personal relations, these are 
the kinds of factors which seem to matter. 

Exploration of the general hypotheses 
reveals certain facts which not only 
throw light on particular cultures, but 
which open up still further aspects of 
the mother role. For example, there is 
at least some support here for the specu- 
lation that it is the very strength of her 
commitment to child care which detracts 
from the modern mother’s ability to 
give the most effective care. The example 
set by Mothers of Six Cultures and the 
further perspective of the next volume 
should certainly stimulate sociological 
investigation of the mother role, both 
along the lines suggested by the authors 
and in ways latent in their data. 

8. M. OLSEN 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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: An Introduction to the Study of Social 
ations by MICHAEL BANTON. Tavistock 
blications, 1965. ix + 224 pp. ais. 
book seems to have been written 
-he general reader, although ‘it 
t possibly attract or be recom- 
led to undergraduates studying 
ogy. Working on the assumption 
social life can be usefully studied 
, the standpoint of the various roles 
yarties have to play’ (p. ix), the 
r has assembled and analysed data 
different types of society in terms 
aat purports to be a new emphasis 
1e ways in which different roles are 
‘elated’ (p. ix). 
er an introductory comparison of 
of role in societies at different levels 
ructural complexity, the author 
ots his own theoretical framework 
e second chapter. He invites the 
r to imagine a scale which ‘com- 
the extent to which particular 
can be played independently of 
roles’ (p. 33). The degree to which 
darticular role can be performed 
endently of other roles depends on 
egree to which that role is differ- 
‘ed from the total role-system. ‘For 
ple, the role of golfer is highly differ- 
‘ed from the rest of the social 
ure; anyone can play golf... By 
arison, the role of priest is tied into 
ocial structure very closely; only 
of a certain disposition and edu- 
1 are acceptable, and once or- 
d their role restricts their social 
‘ipation’ (pp. 30-32). The above 
is divided into three role-types 
ı represent different degrees of 
entiation fram the total role-system, 
‘basic’ roles (e.g. sex), ‘general’ 
(e.g. occupations), and ‘independ- 
roles (e.g. leisure activities). This 
tive classification is used to organ- 
ost of the data in the book. Apart 
the general crudity of these formu- 
3, the assimilation of the concepts 
‘entiated’ and ‘independent’ is 
ularly misleading. The differen- 
1 of a role from the rest of the’social 
ure does not mean that it is no 
r related to the social structure; 
d, one of the most characteristic 
es of the more complex society is 
‘oles are both more highly differ- 
ed and more interdependent, a point 
understood by Durkheim a long 
ago. The failure to appreciate this 


mtary point raises the suspicion, 


which is reinforced by the rest of the 
book, that the author is not fully con- 
versant with the relevant literature on the 
articulation of roles. 

Turning to the rest of the book, 
chapter three contains an examination 
of role-types in relatively homogencous 
and more complex societies. The differ- 
ing capacities for change in these societies 
are analysed reasonably well, but the 
mode of conceptualizing variations in 
structural complexity reflects the basic 
misconception already noted. Chapter 
four deals with the distinguishing signs 
of roles but, although the material is 
interesting, the author’s new emphasis 
adds little. The next chapter contains a 
useful and fairly standard discussion of 
role~-changing. This is probably the best 
chapter in the book. Chapter six includes 
a rather superficial treatment of roles 
and the self which, even for an introduc- 
tory discussion, does not make enough 
use of the concept role as a link between 
‘individual’ and ‘society’. Some obvious 
points are mentioned, such as the various 
personal fronts the individual presents in 
different situations, but there is no proper 
indication of the importance of role- 
taking for the development of personality, 
including the very emergence of the self 
as described, for instance, in the pion- 
eering work of G. H. Mead. Chapter 
seven, which is one of the better parts of 
the book, contains an interesting exam- 
ination of some problems of role com- 
bination, with icular reference to the 
congruency or incongruency of particular 
combinations. This chapter is well illus- 
trated by material on the professions. 
The next chapter deals with some aspects 
of the stratification of roles, but, although 
there are some pertinent observations 
on prestige differences, the general dis- 
cussion Js somewhat vitiated by a false 
assimilation of the concepts ‘class’ and 
‘status’. Finally, the author compares 
the different modes of social control 
entailed by the different role-systems in 
rural and urban situations. 

Much of the empirical material in this 
book is interesting but the presentation 
is poorly organized and weak theoreti- 
cally. Throughout the book there is a 
regrettable tendency to personify such 
concepts as ‘society’, ‘social structure’, 
and ‘social organization’, e.g. ‘. . . some- 
times it seems as if societies exaggerate 
physical distinctions for their own ends, 
and at other times as if they try to ignore 
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them’ (p. 19). In this and many other 
ways the book is conceptually crude. 
But, concepts are the main _analytical 
tools of the sociologist, and it is precisely 
the general reader, and more particu- 
larly the undergraduate student, whose 
intellectual development entails a much 
more careful use of language than is 
evident in this book. 
P. DUNCAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


The Crowd in History, 1730-1848 by 
GEORGE RUDE. John Wiley and Sons, 
1965. 281 pp. 455., paper 235. 

‘ In one of his earlier publications (The 
Crowd in the French Revolution, O.U.P., 
1959), George Rudé argued against the 
well-known thesis put forward by G. 
LeBon that the crowd is a spontaneous 
and ephemeral group prompted in its 
action by ‘base’, regressive, and, on the 
whole, irrational motives. In his view, 
the behaviour as well as the composition 
of the Parisian revolutionary crowd was 
to a considerable extent determined by 
rational and social goals. In the book 
under review he attempts to elaborate 
and to give a definite expression to this 
idea. 

As its sub-title specifies The Crowd in 
History is a comparative study of ‘popu- 
lar disturbances in France and England, 
1730-1848’. The term ‘popular dis- 
turbances’ is broad enough to allow the 
author to deal not only with a relatively 
large category of collective reactions, 
but also with a great variety of historical 
situations in which they took place. 

It would seem that the term ‘popular 
disturbances’ is equally applied to col- 
lective reactions of a more or less spas- 
modic character and to organized in- 
surrections, popular movements and 
even incipient industrial strikes. Despite 
this, the book has a remarkable unity 
both stylistic and thematic. This is mainly 
because Rudé treats his subject simply 
and colourfully. 

But The Crowd in History is also a 
variation on the same theme, and in 
this lies its main interest for the more 
professional reader, historian, sociologist 
and psychologist. As just mentioned, 
this is an essay in comparative history, 
_ consequently, the author considers his 


-subject from an historical-developmental 


‘and from an inter-cultural point of view. 
His aim is twofold; first, to discover a 
developmental pattern in the crowd’s 
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behaviour within the period under con- 
sideration, and, second, to outline a 
general theory of the crowd, With regard 
to the first point it is important to note 
that the author chooses to consider his 
subject within a period of disruptive 
social change marked by the French and 
the Industrial Revolutions. This enables 
him to establish a series of differences 
and similarities in the composition and 
behaviour of the crowd, in a pre- 
industrial and industrial period. But the 
second point occupies a more central 
place in the book. 

The first and certainly the central 
finding emerging from Rudeé’s co 
ative analysis is that the members ofthe 
pre-industrial crowd were on the whole 
people of fixed abode and social status, 
consequently they cannot indiscrimin- 
atingly be referred to as ‘the mob’, 
la canaille, “dirty people without name’, 
or ‘the people’ in general. To this the 
author adds two other significant find- 
ings, namely, the relatively low crim- 
inal record of those taking part in pre- 
industrial disturbances, and the fact that 
they were not among the most poorly 
paid members of their craft. 

Next the author studies the moti- 
vation of the crowd’s behaviour. Here 
again he takes a stand against those 
holding the view that the pre-industrial 
crowd was prompted by the ‘basest’ 
motives, i.e. crime, looting and bribery. 
Nor does he subscribe to any reductionist 
view of this matter. He stresses the fact 
that the pre-industrial crowd is a socially 
articulate group in which ‘persons of 
differing classes and creeds are involved, 
some may be impelled by one motive 
and some by other’. These motives m 
be economic, political and ideological. 
Very often they form a complex structure 
which includes organic needs, such ‘as 
hunger, side by side with aspirations 
towards a brighter future, ideas of social 
justice and millenarian beliefs. 

Cne thing emerges clearly from Rudé’s 
motivational analysis. This is that the 
members of the pre-industrial crowd 
preserve to an astonishing degree both 
their sense of reality and their social 
identity, and that this makes it possible 


-to analyse their behaviour in terms!of 


the specific social situation in which they 
find themselves—in terms of market 
prices, for instance—as well as in terms 
of their beliefs and ideas about social 
justice and society in general, In other 


words he perceives in the behaviour of 
the crowd ‘an imposition of some form 
of “natural” justice’, and interprets it in 
terms of legitimate social action. 

To what extent is this conception of 
the crowd legitimate? It is necessary to 
consider both the nature of the historical 
evidence presented in the book, and the 
manner in which such evidence is inter- 
preted. As the reviewer is not an his- 
torian, consideration will be given only 
to the latter point. 

To start with, Rudé uses the inter- 
pretative tools of sociology and social 
psychology with remarkable skill and 
imagination, and, on the whole, he 
presents a convincing picture of the com- 
position and behaviour of the pre- 
industrial crowd. However, some of the 
problems attacked by him are of such 
magnitude that his factual and methodo- 
logical resources look slightly inade- 
quate. For instance, one wonders to 
what extent he is justified to apply a 

urely rational model of analysis to the 

ehaviour of the crowd, and to what 
extent one can subscribe to the opinion 
that the behaviour of the crowd is 
determined by the social condition of its 
members, by their occupational status, 
by their ideas of just prices, and of 
legitimate authority, or by their Mes- 
slanic aspirations. Admittedly, all this 
can be relevant but, on the other hand, 
one cannot help feeling that Rudé dis- 
misses too easily other determining fac- 
tors, such as rumours, fears, or simple 
aggression which have very little to do 
with just prices, or legitimate authority. 
Most significant is the fact that he seldom 
turns his attention to those moments in 
which the behaviour of the crowd loses 
its socially and rationally articulate 
shape and becomes sheerly destructive. 
When, and how does this happen? This 
is a basic question in this area of study. 

Z. BARBU 
UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 


Ths Sociology of Housing, Studies at Berins- 
field by R. N. MORRIS and JOHN MOGEY. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965. 
211 pp. 425. 

Tuts book describes the study of the 

replacement of the Oxfordshire rural] 

slum known as Field Farm by the ‘model 
village’ of Berinsfield. We are told that 
the research ‘was designed to increase our 
understanding o7 the effects of rehousing 
from the slums’. The authors do not, 
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however, seem to“have decided fully to 
whose understanding they refer. The 
book may Well be of interest to planners 
and housing managers, mainly for the 
mass of empirical findings in its pages. 
The authors comment that planners are 
often disappointed by sociologists’ un- 
willingness or inability to provide clear 
guides to policy. In their final chapter 
they attempt to avoid this criticism. 
Only a planner could accurately assess 
their success, but certainly to this re- 
viewer they appear to put forward 
suggestions which a planning authority 
might at least consider. Whether these 
suggestions can really be said to rest on 
sound sociological evidence is however 
another matter. 

Many of the book’s faults stem in a way 
from the authors’ statement that social 
scientists ‘need to produce research 
which is of obvious value to local author- 
ities...’ It contains strange inconsist- 
encies. Methodologically it gives the 
impression of great sophistication with a 
careful and sensible research design, 
though events (as so often happens) 
negated many of its aspects, use of fairly 
sophisticated techniques (factor analysis, 
a test of consistency which is of con- 
siderable interest, scaling, sociograms 
and so on), and an obviously careful 
analysis. At the same time the techniques 
are applied to the results of a question- 
naire which appears far from perfect, 
and seem sometimes to be almost ends 
in themselves, and often do no more than 
give empirical validity to a string of un- 
related Paice A vital part of sophisti- 
cated methodology is the application of 
techniques suitable to the particular 
theoretical problem in hand; because 
this research lacks a real theoretical 
focus, the techniques tend to be applied 
to the data without a definite end in 
view, and the book is as a result some- 
what shapeless. There are -theoretical 
ideas in this book. The discussion of 
neighbourhood, community and ‘the 
smali residential group’ is of interest, but 
the theoretical sections are neither well 
integrated with each other, nor into some 
overall scheme, and the ‘theoretical 
ideas’ often seem to arise out of tests of 
ad hoc hypotheses, or even ad hoc analysis 
of the data without any specific hypo- 
thesis. ae 

There is one particular omission - 
which should be noted. The authors 
expressly exclude any discussion of social 
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class on the ground that the estate was a 
one class (working) estate. ‘This removed 
from the analysis any discussion of social 
origins and mobility which might well 
have proved a powerful explanatory 
variable, especially as it seems likely 
that the two groups of ‘locals’ and 
‘strangers’ with which the authors make 
considerable play might have been 
differentiated in this respect. 

The lack of a general theoretical 
scheme casts some doubt on the gener- 
ality of the findings and their socio- 
logical usefulness but there are aspects 
of the book which are admirable, and it 
will no doubt provide guidelines for the 
future. It must be said, however, that 
the planners are likely to find the book 
too tentative and the sociologists to find 
it too oriented to problems of planning 
and rehousing per se. 

FRANK BEOQHHOFER 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Social Science Research on Latin America, by 
CHARLES WAGLEY (ed.). Columbia 
University Press, 1965. xi + 338 pp. 
305. 

Tus book is the result of a seminar held 

in 1963. The seminar attempted to assess 

the present state of knowledge of Latin 

America, and to consider how under- 

standing of the area could be improved. 

Seven chapters deal with these questions 

for specific disciplines; they are written 

by James J. Parsons (Geography), Stan- 
ley J. Stein (Historiography), Arnold 

Strickon (Anthropology), Merle Kling 

(Political Science), Carlos Massad (Eco- 

nomics), Rex Hopper (Sociology) and 

Kenneth L. Karst (Legal Institutions). 

The editor has written a general Intro- 

duction. 

Several of the contributors bemoan 
the paucity of detailed empirical studies 
in their field related to the major prob- 
lems of societies in rapid social change, 
problems which are recognized by all to 
straddle the conventional boundaries 
between disciplines. The essays in this 
volume should be very helpful to sociolo- 
gists interested in the area; some are of 
exceptional value in virtue of the insight 
displayed in asking the really important 
questions relating to past and future 
developments which merit research 
effort (Stanley Stein’s piece is outstand- 
ing in this respect). The bibliographies 
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appended to each chapter are extensive., 
Despite the fact that they are neither 
exhaustive, nor always compiled to 
obvious and consistent criteria of evalya- 
tion, they should prove of value both to 
specialists and to less advanced students. 

EMANUEL DE KADT 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS | 


An Introduction to Russan for Social 
Stuates by A. DRESSLER. The English 
Universities Press, 1965. vii + 198 
pp. 2Is.: 

THERE are many social scientists who 
wish to study the Soviet Union and yet 
do not have the necessary Russian. This 
book is welcome as a first attempt to do 
something about this problem. It is based 
on the recognition principle; that is, the 
reader does not need to learn formal 
grammar as long as he can recognize 
word endings. His dictionary then does 
the rest for him. It sounds reasonable 
enough—after all, the reader is only 
interested in the material—but it is a 
principle that cannot be applied to Rus- 
sian. Russian is such a bewilderingly 
inflected language and has so many 
‘exceptions’ and confusing consonantal 
permutations that the time spent in 
mastering the technique of recognition 
must surely be as long as that spent 
learning formal grammar. In other 
words, there is no short cut. 

Apart from this basic flaw the book is 
admirable in its presentation. The gram- 
matical material in part 1 is clear. In 
part 2 there are simple, graded passages 
with vocabulary appended. Part 3 con- 
tains annotated to be translated 
with the help of a dictionary. In the final 
part the reader and his dictionary are at 
last face to face with material in the 
original: there is no vocabulary and no 
explanatory notes. There is a range of 
passages none of strict sociological in- 
terest, many of them taken from official 
decrees. Subjects covered include, for 
example, the Soviet System of taxation, 
a trial census, how to conduct a purge 
and the alleviation of the pensioner’s 
life. 

But it is difficult to envisage anyone 
managing to read these passages if all 
he has is recognition. 

C. A. JOHNSON ' 
LEEDS UNIVERSITY ! 
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Politics in | 
England 


RICHARD ROSE 


‘Mr Rose is very well-informed. A star in that brilliant Manchester 
galaxy (which, like the British constitution itself, seems to remain 
stable even while constantly changing), he has already achieved 
distinction in research. He now shows how much he has read 
and how deeply he has thought about the politics of this country 

. his book is a fine achievement... Few equally intelligent 
works on British politics have appeared during the past ten years 
or 80’—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


‘He has written a book that will divide and delight social scientists 
for a long time’—Professor Bernard Crick, NEW SOCIETY 30/- 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF HOMOSEXUALITY 


Michael Schofield 


‘I was much impressed by Mr. Schofield’s book... . It is a study which 
must be reac by the police, by magistrates, and by judges. . . . I think all 
those who are interested in the subject would do well to study this par- 
ticular report.’ LORD BYERS 
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THE SEXUAL BEHAVIOUR OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
Michael Schofield 


This report, the subject of a BBC TV documentary, was sponsored by 
the Central Council for Health Education and supported by the 
Nuffield Forndation. It analyses and summarizes the results of inter- 
views with nearly two thousand young le between the ages of 
fifteen and nineteen from seven areas of England and Wales. 


INVESTMENT IN CHILDREN 
Editor: M. L. Kellmer Pringle 


This symposium on positive child care and constructive education 
develops ideas presented at the conference organised by the National 
Bureau for C>-operation in Child Care on the subject: Prevention— 


What and Hew? 

paper 12s 6d 
DEPRIVATION AND EDUCATION 
M. L. Kellmer Pringle 
This scholarly study by the Director of the National Bureau for Co- 
operation in Child Care presents for the first time in volume form a 
series of research papers which provide convincing new evidence on 
the complex relationship between emotion and the capacity for 
earning. 
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AN AFRICAN BOURGEOISIE 
Leo Kuper 


‘The best sociological analysis yet produced, not 


merely of the embryonic African bourgeoisie, but of 
the whole society ... the book is much more than 
a splendid contribution to our understanding of 
modern Africa: It is a significant addition .to social 
science In general.’ —PETER WORSLEY In The Guar- 
dian cloth 90s, paper 2ls net 


FACES IN THE CROWD 
David Riesman 


‘The conclusions that may be drawn from this volume 
are meaningful both as they qualify the scheme set 
forth in The Lonely Crowd and as they throw light on 
the general problems of character in society. — 
OSCAR HANDLIN in the New York Times 

cloth 90s, paper 25s net 


CHILDREN AND POLITICS 
Fred I. Greenstein 


‘Fred Greenstein has extended our knowledge of the 
origins of political awareness by this study of Ameri- 
can children aged 9 to 13. Of special Interest is a 
chapter reviewing empirical data on changing heroes 
of children ...’—RICHARD ROSE in New Society 
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L. T. HOBHOUSE 


Sociology and 
Philosophy 


a London School of Economics book 





A Centenary Collection of 
Fssays and Articles. Apart 
from his books, Hobhouse con- 
tributed some twenty articles 
and essays to encyclopaedias, 
learned jourmals and symposia. 
These are of permanent value 
and often pzesent his leading 
ideas in succinct form. They 
are not always easily found. 

It is a selection of these 
articles and essays, chosen and 
introduced by Professor Mor- 
ris Ginsberg pupil, colleague 
and friend of Hobhouse, that is 
presented ic this memorial 
volume. They have been se- 
lected partly for their value 
in the histor~ of thought and 
partly for the:r relevance to the 
problems of our own day. 

The contents are: The Roots 
of Modern Sociology (1907); 
Sociology (1520); The Law of 
the Three Stages (1908); The 
Historical Evolution of Pro- 
perty in Factand in Idea (1913); 
The Simplest Peoples (1929); 
Christianity m its Sociologi- 
cal Bearings and Aristocracy 
(1930); Industry and the State 
(1931); Comparative Ethics 
and Compareétive Psychology 
(1929); Are Physical, Biologi- 
cal and Psychological Cate- 
gories Irreducible? (1917); The 
Philosophy cf Development 
(1924). 

83 x 54 inches. 
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Beau Fly Jones* 


James Baldwin: the struggle for identity 


Who is James Baldwin? That is the question embraced by Baldwin 
throughout his writings. He seeks desperately to define his identity as 
an American Negro writer! and as a spokesman for his people, In order 
to know who he is, Baldwin must examine his cultural heritage for ‘the 
past is all that makes the present coherent’.? And we must understand 
the present before we can look forward to the future. It is this goal that 
has both guided and driven Baldwin as a Negro and as an American. 

Despite his distinct antipathy for sociology, Baldwin’s writings are 
highly relevant to that discipline—perhaps even more than many works 
by professional sociologists. Though obviously prejudiced on the subject 
of Negro-white relations, Baldwin’s personal experience and literary 
freedom yield an insight and comprehensiveness that social scientists 
lack. His definition of the problem and its causes, for example, provide 
a viewpoint that white writers and academics are simply not in a posi- 
tion to contribute. Equally useful is his knowledge of Negro people and 
their society. Perceptive and broad in scope, Baldwin’s combined writ- 
ings imply a new system for classifying Negro responses to discrimina- 
tion. They also furnish a fruitful picture of the N egro social structure. 
But Baldwin’s comments on each subject are scattered, frequently 
tangential, and sometimes contradictory. It is the purpose of this article 
to abstract and synthesize his views and, wherever possible, to extrapo- 
late their relevance to sociology. 


THE PROBLEM 


The alleged ‘Negro problem’ in America as Baldwin sees it is not in 
fact a Negro problem but a white one. Not only have whites created 
the conditions which make being a Negro problematic but also a com- 
plex syndrome of deprivation, exploitation, fear and guilt has made the 
prejudiced white a problem to himself and to society. In fact, far from 
desiring to take white society as a model, the terrible irony is that blacks 
must learn to accept whites for what they are, without trying to change 
them or copy them—including all the white liberals who are still blind 


* Beau Fly Jones (s.a. (Hons.) New Orleans) m.a. (McGill Lecturer in Sociology, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. | 
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to the fact that when talking to a Negro, one is talking simply to another 
man.* 

The great white crime, Baldwin argues,‘ is the white man’s innocence 
of his:own brutality. Whites are “innocent in the Freudian sense that 
they know not what they do because they have subconsciously blinded 
‘themselves to the horrible deprivation they have caused the Negro. 
This ‘innocence’ gives special meaning to the prejudiced white’s 
definition of the situation when he confronts a Negro. What occurs may 
be called the ‘tension syndrome’.® Every time a white encounters a 
Negro, tension and confusion are created. Deep down inside that ‘other 
country’ of their being, where truth is too painful to emerge,® whites 
know that they have acted like savages but cannot admit it to them- 
selves at a conscious level. Strong guilt feelings arise for the actual 
exploitation as well as for the repression. Those possessing such feelings 
-are bound to be insecure, uncertain of themselves, and oversensitive. 
‘In effect, they will be most receptive to misunderstanding and ready 
to express their tension through aggression. 

The error is doubly compounded when the tension is actually 
released through aggression against the object about which they already 
feel so guilty. And often, because he is powerless to retaliate, the Negro 
becomes the scapegoat for other anxieties. Thus, not only does the 
aggressor further exploit and deprive his helpless victims but he also 
adds to his own guilt for having done so. This tragically perpetuates in 
vicious-circle fashion the problem whose resolution is so vital to the 
white American’s own well-being. | 

What causes this syndrome? Baldwin answers this question in several 
ways, differentiating between origin and persistence. Economic gain 
was, of course, the original basis of the need to deprive Negroes of all 
power so that their vital cheap labour could be exploited. In order to 
rationalize this exploitation, whites created the myth that Negroes were 
subhuman. And if this were true, then Negroes could justifiably be 
exploited in other ways, too. At this point sexual gain became a key 
causal factor. i 

Baldwin seems quite preoccupied with this issue (especially in his 
fiction) and indicates that sexual gain is still a crucial. source of tension 
for many people. In Blues for Mister Charlie and elsewhere, Baldwin 
suggests that white men find Negro women more attractive and satisfy- 
ing sexually than white women. This is mainly caused by the appeal of 
the forbidden. And men who do participate in such illicit activities find 
great pleasure in the power that they can wield over Negro women. 
Under such conditions white men can engage in forms of sexual 
behaviour that they would not dare even discuss with their wives. One 
can imagine the feelings of guilt and fear arising from this kind of 
situation. . | 

But if white men found Negro women so satisfying, would not white 
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women feel the same way about Negro men? Thus began the myth of 
the male Negro’s sexuality and the great fear of it. And thus began the 
vicious circle—white people seeing what they feared was there. This, 
of course, so often provides the necessary challenge to Negroes to live 
up to the myth: in short what Robert Merton.would describe as a self- 
- fulfilling prophecy in which ‘confident error generates its own spurious 
confirmation’.? 

One reason why exploitation and deprivation have persisted so long 
is status-insecurity. Americans are so status-conscious and ambitious 
that they live in fear of losing that status. “The Negro tells us where the 
bottom is: because he is there, ... we know... how far we must not 
fall.’® And there are other fears—that the individual Negro will chal- 
lenge the power and masculinity of the white, or that the Negro group 
will rise in concert to take what they have been denied for such a long 
time. But perhaps the greatest fear of all is that, somehow, the Negro. 
will force the white to look at himself and admit the ugly realities of his 
being in this relationship. 

Baldwin’s definition of the ‘white problem’ and his ideas about its 
causes, breathe life into what Gordon Allport calls the phenomeno- 
logical aspects of the situation.” Through Baldwin’s vivid picture it is 
possible to see more clearly the relationship between physical tension, 
guilt, fear and aggression: precisely how guilt and fear generate tension 
which can explode into aggression and how such aggressive release of 
tension affects guilt and fear. It is also possible to see how intensely 
intimate is the chance encounter of the prejudiced white and the Negro: 
how the white applies abstract generalizations about the other group to 
his personal situation; how insecurities regarding the white man’s own 
sex and potency make him vulnerable to this stranger who happens to 
be black; how the white may even invent personal threats from an 
impersonal situation. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
the white man suppresses the truth about himself. Baldwin, as a Negro, 
is in a unique vantage point to consider such circumstances. 

The brutality of this so-called innocence is not, in Baldwin’s opinion, 
the degradation suffered by the individual Negro. Rather it is the white 
man’s control over his life-chances. In a letter to his nephew, Baldwin 
writes: 

This innocent country set you down in a ghetto in which in fact, it intended 

that you should perish . . . because you were black and for no other reason. 

The limits of your ambition were, thus, expected to be set forever.?° 


For Baldwin this is the root of his dispute with America: that the Negro 
has so little freedom and power to direct his own affairs simply and 
solely because of his skin colour. Control over the Negro’s life covers 
several related areas: his education, employment, and income—thus his 
place in the social structure; his self-image; and his relations with white 
people. 
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Furthermore Baldwin is keenly aware that these limitations form 
what Genevieve Knupfer defines as a double handicap." Not only does 
- the person of lower status lack opportunities to the achievement of his 
life-goals but this closure tends to stifle the original ambition itself. 
Baldwin notes how many areas of employment are denied to the Negro 
due to his lack of education and describes the effects of this on his 
motivation. More important, each career actually opened to Negroes 
makes those who choose it vulnerable to special forms of role-conflict so 
that even the successful are handicapped because of their colour. 


NEGRO OPPORTUNITY—STRUCTURES 


Education is the key determinant of a person’s life-chances. And, 
according to Baldwin, the education available today for the Negro child 
is meaningless. In the first place, the standards of learning are so low 
that it would be impossible to equip Negro children for competition in 
a white world.?* More tragically school becomes a farce. “Boys, it was 
clear, would rise no higher than their fathers. School began to reveal 
itself, therefore, as a child’s game that one could not win (so) boys 
dropped out and went to work.’ Without education it is almost impos- 
sible to be legitimately employed as anything but a manual worker.*4 
Unlike whites in a similar position, Baldwin notes that this makes 
Negroes more vulnerable ‘to the incessant and gratuitous humiliation 
and danger one encounter(s)’ if one works every day all day long.*® 

For the ambitious there are only a handful of acceptable avenues to 
success available to the Negro, whose colour makes his career-choice in 
this'area a unique one. On the one hand, he can compete with whites 
in sport, entertainment, art or literature. But such competition requires 
unusual talent for the Negro to be successful. Moreover, it exposes him 
to professional and social contact with whites that might prove awkward 
or even dangerous. And although Baldwin suggests a number of reasons 
why these occupations are possibly the most successfully integrated, his 
fiction is full of characters who are somehow defeated by that contact. 

On the other hand, the ambitious Negro can reject this kind of 
exposure, in favour of an occupation which will serve only the Negro 
community—namely business and the service professions. Again, those 
who manage to acquire the education and training to succeed are in a 
anomalous position. The black bourgeoisie is in a very precarious posi- 
tion. They are automatically cut off from the white world by colour and 
the Negro world by class.1¢ And although they provide vital services 
for uplifting the Negro community, if that community became fully . 
integrated it would no longer need those services?” — 

This is also true for Negro preachers whom Baldwin finds particularly 
dubious. While he was a junior cleric in his teens, he rejected the God © 
that is defined by the Judeo-Christian tradition because he found that ` 
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God to be malevolent. Therefore, he concludes, those who carry on this 
tradition are either hypocrites or worse, they have accepted a white 
God.!8 This fear is no doubt connected with Baldwin’s distrust of 
middle-class culture. In his fiction coloured religious people are 
extremely similar to their white counterparts in their social values. 
There is as much appreciation of cleanliness, ‘godliness’, punctuality, 
social manners, parental respect, observance of the law, thrift and so on 
in one group as the other. Since on the whole these Negroes accept the 
identity and the God given to them by white society, they feel that they 
must prove themselves to be equal to whites in these respects. And this 
is, of course, what Baldwin seems to resent so much. 

Most Negro leaders are put in the extremely difficult position of try- 
ing to appease two totally conflicting goals. Whites say ‘Wait? while 
Negroes press for ‘Hurry’. Moreover, few leaders, Martin Luther King 
outstanding, are willing to be honest to both sides. Whites recognize 
only leaders who urge Negroes to model themselves after white society 
and more and more Negroes are being attracted to leaders who despise 
all whites and hold no criticism for Negroes. 1° 

The only other possibility seemed to involve becoming one of those 
sordid people on the Avenue. With the realization that hard work and 
thrift would not lead out of the ghetto, much less into a world of social 
equality ‘crime became real . . .—for the first time—not as a possibility 
but the possibility,.’?4 Every Negro boy who wants to live realizes that 
because of this, he stands in great danger and must find a gimmick to 
start him on his way. ‘And it does not matter what the gimmick is’; this 
is the terrible thing.** Fortunately for Baldwin at that stage, he found 
such a gimmick with a career in the church. However short-lived, it 
succeeded in giving him the start that he needed. 

But most people are not so lucky as to have revelation meet with 
opportunity. Baldwin gives ample reason why the probability of choos- 

ing a life of crime is so great among Negroes. His descriptions of the 
overcrowded ghettos where most Negroes live provide almost ideal- 
type, empirical examples of modern sociological explanations of crime. 

Outstanding in such areas is what Richard Cloward and Lloyd 
Ohlin have described as the overwhelming abundance of illegitimate 
opportunity structures. Racketeering is as common in Baldwin’s slums 
as the sale of stolen goods, narcotics and ilegal liquors. The network of 
mutual obligations that results is exactly what Cloward and Ohlin 
called a criminal subculture. This type of subculture is quite distinct 
from what they term a retreatist subculture which emphasizes escape 
from painful realities through the use of drugs and alcohol. Baldwin 
refers to this anomic existence more imaginatively as the ‘netherworld’. 
Here prostitutes, pimps and homosexuals take refuge with drug addicts 
and alcoholics in their need to withdraw from conventional rolės, in 
their flight from themselves. Baldwin also recognizes what Cloward and 
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Ohlin termed conflict-cultures, whose members seek status through the 
use of force and violence; but Baldwin emphasizes the interracial char- 
acter of these subcultures. £? . 

And like Gresham Sykes and David Matza, Baldwin sees the inners 
ance of rationalizations in the commission of crime. Baldwin notes that 
the Negro i is furnished with several ready-made justifications for a ‘life 
of crime, and they are all the more compelling for the truth they con- 
tain. First, white people have created the conditions which cause the 
Negro crime rate. They have imprisoned Negroes in a filthy, limited 
ghetto and have defined them as despicable so that they must rebel to 
come to terms with themselves. Obversely these conditions are in- 
vincible proof that white people do not live up to their law any more 
than their own moral standards.*4 Thus, white people rob the Negro of 
_his liberty, and they profit by that theft every day.** In this context, it 
- 1g a wonder that the Negro crime rate is not higher. 

Baldwin can speak with considerable authority about this Negro 
social structure because, unlike all white and most Negro social 
scientists, he has seen it all. Indeed, each stratum has become. an 
integral part of Baldwin. He was born among uneducated manual 
workers; but his intellect and ambition drove him to search for another 
identity. His journey took him first through that tiny unit of lower- 
middle class respectability—an island in a fast river of Bohemian 
individuality on the one side and criminality on the other. His rejection 
of religion forced him to navigate on both shores until he fled alto- 
gether to another country. His travels introduced him to Negro leaders 
from many nations and exposed him, too, to that even smaller peak of 
the black bourgeoisie, American and international. By then his fame had 
made those worlds a part of him as well. So when Baldwin writes about 
the handicaps of his colour at different levels o society, it is because he 
knows them personally, 


THE MYTH 


These experiences have given Baldwin another kind of understanding. 
More than most Negroes perhaps, Baldwin’s search has exposed him to 
many forms of prejudice. And according to him, the worst thing a Negro 
can do is to accept the identity given to him by white society—that of 
worthlessness and inferiority. The myths of Aunt Jemima and Uncle 
Tom are dedd now. But with the growth of environmental determinism 
they have been replaced by the “New Negro’ perfectly revealed by 
Richard Wright in his novel, Native Son—(the title of which is deeply 
resented by Baldwin). Since Baldwin’s eloquent analysis of Wright’s 
novel is so relevant to the whole question of identity, it is worthwhile to 
quote it at length. In Baldwin’s opinion, it is this image of a monster 
that now lives in prejudiced minds. The main character Bigger Thomas 
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is a poor, uneducated Negro who is consumed with hatred and brutally 
murders a white woman. ‘He is the “native son”: he is the “nigger”? 
` For that is what such whites believe exists. 26 

Bigger Thomas is a monster; but it takes a very prejudiced white to 
believe that he was subhuman by birth. So he is made to be the product 
of his social environment which, of course, he is. The error arises 
because Bigger is allowed to symbolize all Negroes when in fact he is 
only one. A second error emerges with the failure to see the full nature 
of such an environment and the multiplicity of causes for it. But possibly 
the greatest error is that 


i - this American image of the Negro lives also in the Negro’s heart: and 
when he has surrendered to this image, life has no other possible reality. 
Then he... has no means save this of asserting his identity. ‘This is why 
Bigger’s murder . . . (is) an ‘act of creation’ . . .28¢ 


This image, or variations of it, is often transferred to the Negro child 
very early by the parents who fear for the child’s life if he does not 
accept this identity and decides to rebel. In doing this, however, the 
child cannot develop any respect for his parents as his mother and father 
or as Negroes. As he comes to realize their shame, fear and humility, he 
comes to despise those qualities, his parents’ submission and himself 
as well,?’ 

The realities of Negro life resulting from this myth and others also 
affect his self-image. One feature is outstanding: frustration—because 
their lives are so controlled by others, because they live in such abomin- 
able conditions, because they have no positive or constructive identity. 
Also constant and demoralizing is fear of rejection and betrayal; fear of 
brutality; indeed fear of his own life. 


TYPES OF RESPONSE 


Flow does the Negro respond to these problems? There are two main 
responses explicitly offered by Baldwin,?8 but close analysis of Bald- 
win’s combined writings can be made to yield an eight-fold typology of 
response. The consideration of whether acceptance or rejection of white 
myths is active or passive provides a four-fold table which can be 
subdivided again on the basis of whether rejection is criminal or essenti- 
ally within the law. See Table 1. 

Legal, passive, acceptance and rejection of the white myth are hardly 
distinguishable externally because of the passivity and legality. Only 
the individual knows whether he is slowly dying inside from a sense of 
his own shame and degradation or whether he is afflicted inwardly with 
an embittered rage caused by frustration and hatred of whites for their 
myth. It is probably in these two categories that most N egroes fall and 
Baldwin implies that the vast majority tragically accept the myth, The 
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TABLE I 
Passively Accept | Actively Accept | 
` Legally Illegally Legally - Illegally 

Vast majority of Inhabitants Preachers and Aggressive | 
essentially law- social service criminals i 
abiding Negroes workers 
Bohemian ‘Netherland? Non-violent Black Muslims 
individualists leaders 
Legally legally Legally Illegally 

Passively Reject Actively Reject 


others are those individualists described by Baldwin as ‘partly criminal’ 
in their rejection of the dominant values. ‘These are the Bohemians 
whose fight against those values is restricted mainly to themselves. 

Similarly there is very little external distinction between passive 
acceptance or rejection that is illegal. Into this category fall all the 
pimps and ‘queers’, prostitutes and whores, drug addicts and alcoholics 
who seek escape from normal relations among their own kind or inter- 
action with the world that causes them so much harm and frustration. 
Here again only the individual knows whether he is trying to escape 
from himself (in the image as defined by the white world); or whether 
he is there because, while rejecting the white myth, he cannot bear the 
pain of contact or of trying to change a hopeless situation. 

Those who are active are more easily discerned. Preachers and social 
service workers actively perpetuate the white myth by perpetuating the 
doctrine of the white God. And by their very legal missionary effort, 
they try to persuade other Negroes to emulate white values ind 
behaviour. Then there are those who actively reject the white myth by 
trying to lead Negroes to accept their black identity as defined by 
Negro culture, African and American, and by leading them non- 
violently to demand what is rightfully theirs as human beings as well 
as citizens of the United States. No doubt Baldwin himself would fit 
into this group along with Martin Luther King and all the lesser-known 
individuals who have apparently come to terms with themselves and 
stand up for their rights within the bounds of what King calls ‘ dccept- 
‘able law’ (law which is just, as opposed to all the unjust segregation 
Jaws unsanctioned by the constitution).*° | 

Acceptance that has exploded into aggressive illegality is typified by 
Richard Wright’s character, Bigger Thomas, discussed earlier. And 
rejection of the white myth that supports violent aggression is perfectly 
typified by the Black Muslims, whose militant and revolutionary 
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demands Baldwin thinks are quite unrealistic. (Baldwin ultimately 
rejects them for their eagerness to debase white society, for ‘whoever 
debases others is debasing himself’.?° For him separation of the races is no 
more valid from Malcolm X than from Senator Byrd.) 

Clearly there is some correlation of the Negro social structure as 
Baldwin sees it, with whether the individual accepts or rejects the myth. 
Those with the greatest education, the Bohemians and non-violent 
leaders, are placed very high in the social structure and tend to reject 
the myth legally. The Black Muslims are not an exception to this 
because although a number of leaders in the movement are fairly well 
educated, the great bulk are converted criminals and uneducated 
workers.’ The only other correlation worth noting is the obvious fact 
that virtually all of those whose reaction is not legal are of lower-class 
background. 

The salient feature of the relationship between the social structure 
and one’s attitude toward the myth is that acceptance or rejection of the 
myth seems to determine one’s place in the social structure. That is, 
those Negroes most highly placed in that social structure generally 
acquired their status through education and achievement. Whether 
education of these groupings led to non-violent rejection of the myth or 
whether rejection of the myth led to a desire for education and social 
advancement is not clear. Nevertheless the important point is that 
rejection of the myth was functionally important in achieving high 
social status, Obversely, acceptance of the myth tends to limit one’s 
social status—undoubtedly because acceptance lowers motivation. 

Is it not ironic that social position may be more dependent on what 
one thinks of oneself than on ascribed status? It is possible to argue that 
generally among whites only the lower classes have a double handicap, 
whereas nearly all Negroes are handicapped in a unique way whatever 
their class. White people may lack motivation for many reasons. Only 
the Negro begins life struggling against such a negative and depressing 
myth. His handicap is not merely a double one but a triple one. 


NEGRO-WHITE RELATIONS 


Whatever effect the myth has on social position, it is crucial in deter- 
mining the Negro’s relationship with the white. Negroes acquire much 
aggressive energy from constant frustration, tension and defeat. This 
energy must be expressed somehow. Those who are not able to express 
it actively through non-violent leadership or constructive service, burst 
into violent aggression by individual crime or group movement against 
white society. Or they can release these energies through passive 
revenge and hatred. 

This means that constructive communication between black and 
white is limited to two groups of Negroes. Those who accept the white 
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smyth and want to use white society as a model, communicate by virtue 

"oftheir emulation. This kind of communication, of course, is not con- 
- sidered constructive by those who reject white society as a model. But 
because they reject the myth also, they can see whites as they are and 
accept them without trying to emulate them. And although these 
Negroes would hardly rush to marry whites if they had the opportunity, 
they unquestionably want the right to do so if they should ever desire 
such a relationship. 

Negro-Jewish relations, states Baldwin,?? are complicated by the 
existence of many Jewish tradesmen in Harlem. On the one hand, the 
Negro identifies with the Jew because he too has been discriminated 
against. On the other, Negroes resent the fact that these Jews operate 
as other American capitalists—for profit. The edge of the resentment is 
that much sharper because of the common experience they have shared. 
They think the Jew should ‘know better’. 

Colour barriers are perhaps at their weakest among Bohemians. 
Baldwin does not state explicitly why relations are possible in this con- 
text but one can deduce from his novels several explanations. First and 
foremost, the Negroes and whites who compose this world are rebels 
becaiise they do not accept society’s values and judgments. ‘This com- 
mon bond leads to understanding amongst themselves. At the same 
time, it leads to hostility from those outside this world. This hostility 
serves to cement in-group ties. Also, inhabitants of this world tend to 
be highly individualistic, so that their feelings are more typically 
formed from evaluation of individual characteristics than by accepting 
traditional group values. 

The heavy emphasis on freedom of individual expression apparently 
holds true for sex relations. Consequently there seems to be much free 

‘ participation amongst peoples of both colours in heterosexual and 
homosexual activities. This suggests that a lot of aggressive physical 
energy is released sexually. Moreover, it means that among hetero- 
sexuals at least,3? everyone is on an equal footing. If anyone does have 
the advantage, it is the Negro, due to his alleged prowess in this area. 

.. Another equalizer in this world is occupation and material standard 
*.. of living. Since discrimination from the larger white society is likely to 
be at a minimum in these occupations, Negroes can compete more 
equally with their white colleagues. Also, material wealth is more 
equally distributed between the two groups than in other occupational 
areas. These factors, in turn, give Negroes more confidence and courage, 
and ease social relations between themselves and whites. | 

_. Some of the problems involved with mixed relations are poignantly 

_ portrayed by Baldwin in Another Country. Two of the main characters 

are Negroes: Rufus, a musician, and his sister Ida. Each is fighting in 

“his own way to find his identity. Rufus begins to have an affair with a 

- white divorcée before he realizes fully how such an event would be 
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received in the white world. When he discovers the looks of disgust and 
distaste, he knows it is because he is black and finds this challenging; 
he will have her not so much despite this reaction but because of it. 
Then he actually falls in love with her. But because he accepts the 
pronouncement of the white world of his worthlessnéss as a human 
being, he cannot present himself as a self-respecting man to her. He 
becomes paranoid and begins to abuse her physically and emotionally. 
Highly unstable to begin with, she has a complete nervous breakdown. 
Realizing what he has done, he knows that he cannot accept himself 
and he commits suicide. 

Ida was very close to Rufus and decided upon his death that the only 
thing that would make life worth living, the only way she could survive 
in such an ugly world of prejudice and discrimination, was to live by 
revenge. She decided to use the only things she had, her beauty and her 
sex, to succeed materially in the white world. She did not accept the 
myth so she could use the whites to profit by their weaknesses but never 
give of herself. This way she would triumph or so her mind warped by 
pain told her. But she, too, falls in love with a white, the very man who 
had been Rufus’ best friend, Vivaldo, a writer. 

Rufus and Vivaldo, perhaps because their world was formless; were 
also successfully to cross the colour barrier in genuine friendship— 
despite the fact that deep down in that other country Vivaldo knows he 
could not be free enough to marry one, if indeed he ever married. But 
he is enormously attracted to Ida and falls in love with her even though 
he lacks the courage to marry her. He knows in any case that she is 
playing with him, that she refuses to give of herself to him. Finally she 
realizes the hopelessness and ultimate barrenness of such a narrow, 
destructive world. At the depth of her despair, she reveals her true self 
to Vivaldo and finds that in so doing, she had not only rejected the 
myth but also accepted herself. She could then proceed from there to 
construct a fruitful relationship with Vivaldo if he could still love her 
knowing the truth about her—and if he can accept himself. The book 
concludes with the promise that with time he can do both. 

It is only in Blues for Mister Charlie®4 that Baldwin defines the pre- 
judiced Negro as irresponsibly and hopelessly provoking white hostility. 
One of the main reasons this play is so powerful is that Baldwin sees 
the dangerous frailty in both Richard, the Negro who is murdered, and 
Lyle, the killer. Both are compelled to provoke hostility in each other for 
reasons they do not understand; and they are drawn to each other as 
magnets. The tragedy in Richard’s case (like that of Bigger Thomas) 
is that although he had rejected the myth, he was so consumed by 
hatred for whites that he was made incapable of love—even of himself. 

Whatever the difficulties of relations with white Americans, Baldwin 
feels that such relations are much less problematic than those with- 
Negroes from other countries. On his first trip to Paris, Baldwin felt that 
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he could identify himself simply as a Negro. ‘There was something 
which all black men held in common ...—their unutterably painful 
relation to the white world ... the necessity to remake the world in 
their own image’. At the same time, however, he discovered that he 
could not identify with African Negroes. The emergence of Africa 
meant that all Negroes were related to ‘kings and princes in an an- 
cestral homeland far away’. This raised considerably the status of 
Negroes everywhere. But African Negroes are a product of Afriean 
history. American Negroes are not. On the other hand, he found to his 
surprise that he felt closest not only to American Negroes but American 
whites; and he realized that if he did not identify with America, he had 
no identity at all. 


The one thing that all Americans have in common is that they have no 
other identity apart from the identity which is being achieved on this 
continent.... The necessity of Americans to achieve an identity is a 
historical and a present personal fact and this is the connection between 
you and me.’ 


EVALUATION 


Baldwin’s analysis of ‘The’ problem has several weaknesses. First, he 
exaggerates the extent and intensity of white prejudice and vilification 
of the Negro. The Negro has not made satisfactory gains, for nothing 
is satisfactory short of real integration—i.e., the withdrawal of pre- 
judice. But he has begun substantially the hard road to desegregation 
on a national scale and is making major breakthroughs everywhere, 
especially in the south. Baldwin virtually dismisses all this. Conversely 
he tends to minimize the responsibility of Negroes for their own situa- 
tion. He seems not to see the need for the Negro to do what he can to 
reduce the crime rate, which has such a destructive impact not only on 
the Negro community but also on the whites. The crime rate provides 
proof to the prejudiced white that the Negro is inferior and dangerous. 
Whatever the causes of the despicable socio-economic conditions producing 
sick and unhappy people, it would seem that whoever has the opportunity, 
the facilities and the desire, therefore has the responsibility to attempt at 
least to remedy the situation. White people may have caused the condi- 
tions and by all rights they should do everything they can to remove 
them. But in the meantime, until their efforts become effective, count- 
less Negroes are suffering. This seems a high price to pay for a principle. 
Furthermore, as Milton Gordon has noted, white people are not always 
in the best position to know how to handle the problem.** | 
Baldwin’s refusal to see this is closely related to his complete rejection 
of middle-class values, especially traditional religious ones. On the one 
‘hand, Baldwin often ‘attributes the evils (of exploitation and oppres- 
sion) to Christianity and to whiteness rather than to the condition of 
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fallen individuals’; in this sense he ‘has turned the white person into an 
invisible mam’. On the other hand, Baldwin implies that acceptance 
of religious and other middle-class values means acceptance of the myth. 
But this does not have to be so. Many middle-class values are more a 
function of occupation and material standard of living than of any 
religious or ideological commitments. Moreover, the expansion of these 
high standards will ultimately reduce the status insecurity that Baldwin 
criticizes, The real issue is that people in this class, black and white, can 
help the race problem on both sides. 

Whatever its flaws, Baldwin’s work is both relevant and useful to the 
social sciences. His definition of the problem as white throws new hight 
on the physical strain and mental perspective of the prejudiced white 
when he encounters a Negro. Baldwin’s comments on the peculiar 
vulnerability of the different socioeconomic groupings certainly 
broaden our understanding of role-conflict as it applies to Negroes and 
to other unintegrated minorities. Also his explanation of crime rates 
adds depth and insight to existing sociological theories. 

But perhaps the most useful aspect of Baldwin’s writing is his under- 
standing of the special problems created for Negroes by whites. He was 
one of the first writers to define extensively the details of what it is like 
to be a Negro in a white society. He is one of the only Negro writers to 
portray such a wide range of Negro characters in his fiction; to discuss 
with such insight the psychological handicaps that most Negroes must 
face; and to realize the complexities of Negro-white relations in so many 
different contexts. White analysts, scientific or literary, lack the experi- 
ence to achieve this perspective. 

Baldwin’s most outstanding triumph is, however, a personal one. He 
has made a great contribution to the identity of his race, his nation and 
his profession—mainly because what he says rings true. In re-defining 
what has been called the Negro problem as white, he has forced the 
majority race in America to look at the damage it has done, and its 
own role in that destruction. At the same time, he has lifted the burden 
of humiliation from the shoulder of the N egro. This gives the Negro a 
greater sense of self-respect. It also could free him, or at least the next 
generation of Negroes, from much of the psychological power wielded 
by whites. And if this freer atmosphere produces better communication 
and more integration, then Baldwin has served his country well. It is 
not within the scope of this paper to evaluate Baldwin’s literary talent; 
but if his work achieves the effect of creating greater racial understand- 
ing, then Baldwin will certainly have succeeded in the prime function 
of the writer’s profession—communication. 
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1 Baldwin’s works include three books or 


essays: 

Notes of a Native Son (New York: Dial 
Press, 1949), Nobody Knows My Name 
(New York: Dell, 1954), and The Fire 
Next Time (New York: Dial Press, 1963). 
His novels are: Go Tell It on the Mountain 
(New York: Dial Press, 1952), Giovanni's 
Room (New York: Dell, 1956) and An- 
other Country (New York: Dial Press, 1962). 
He has also written two plays: The Amen 
Corer (New York: unpublished) and Blues 
for Mister Charlie (New York: Dial Press, 
1964). Going to Mest the Man (New York: 
Dial Press, 1965) is a book of short 
stories. Important articles which have 
not been incorporated into one of his 
books are: ‘On Catfish Row: “Porgy and 
Bess” in the Movies’, Commentary, 1959, 
vol. 28, pp. 246-8; “The Dangerous Road 
Before Martin Luther King’, Harpers, 
February, 1961, vol. 222, pp. 33-42; ‘A 
Talk to Teachers’, Saturday Review, 21 
December 1963; and ‘Liberalism and the 
Negro’ (Roundtable Conference), Com- 
mentary, 1964, vol. 37, PP. 25742- 

2 Notes of a Native Son, op. cit., p. 10. 

3 Baldwin also criticizes white liberals 
whose efforts stop short with desegrega- 
tion rather than integration—i.e., the 
removal of prejudice. See the Round- 
table Conference, ‘Liberalism and the 
Negro,’ op. cit., p. 38. 

4 The Fire Next Time, op. cit. 

5 The following analysis is drawn from a 
number of Baldwin’s writings—both from 
direct statements and by implication. 
This ‘tension theory’ was based specific- 
ally on Notes of a Native Son, op. cit., p. 27 


especially, and The Fire Next Time, “My 


Dungeon Shook’, op. cit. 

6 That ‘other country’ is a reference to 
Baldwin’s definition of Another Country as 
the secret place where each man keeps 
his most important truths about himself. 
Another Country, op. cit. 

7 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1957), p. 128. See also Chapter XI, 
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‘The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy’, pp. 421- 


438. 

8 Nobody Knows My Name, op. cit., p. 
111. See also Notes of a Native Son, 
‘Stranger in the Village’, op. cit. 

g The definition that a person gives to 
the situation immediately preceding his 
conduct. This definition involves visual 
as well as mental perception. Gordon 
Allport, The Nature of Prejudice (New 
York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1958), 
P. 210. 

10 The Fire Next Time, op. cit., p. 21. 
11 Genevieve Knupfer, ‘Portrait ọf an 
Underdog’ in Reinhard Bendix! and 
S. M. Lipset, eds., Class, Status and Power 
(Glencoe, Hl.: The Free Press, 1953). 
r2 At least this is the implication in 
‘Letter from the South’, in Nobody Knows 
My Name, op. cit., and ‘A Talk to 
Teachers’, op. cit. | 

13 The Fire Next Time, op. cit., p. 32. 

14. Baldwin’s fiction especially implies 
that these are usually the most un- 
pleasant, the dirtiest, the hardest, the 
most exhausting, the least rewarding 
psychologically. Negroes are the first to 
be ‘laid off? as well. This means that 
family life for the Negro male can at best 
be minimal; when he has time for it, he 
is exhausted physically and defeated 
psychologically. | 

15 The Fire Next Time, op. cit., pP. 33- 
16 Baldwin said this more explicitly in 
‘Liberalism and the Negro’, op. cit., 
P. 34- 

17 Nobody Knows My Name, op. cit., pp. 
I12-I$. 

18 The Fire Next Time, op. cit., pp. 
44 f. , 

19 “The Dangerous Road Before Martin 
Luther King’, Harpers, February , 1961, 
vol, 222, pp. 33-42. | 

20 The Fire Next Time, op. cit., p.:38. 

21 Ibid., p. 35. | 
22 Ibid., p. 38. | 

23 See Richard Cloward and Lloyd 
Ohlin, Delinquency and Opportunity (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1960). | 
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24 Sykes and Matza argue that such 
rationalizations neutralize the effect of 
moral judgment from the larger society. 
See “Techniques of Neutralization’, 
American Sociological Review, 1954, vol, 22, 
pp. 664-70. 

25 The Fire Next Time, op. cit., pp. 36-7 
and ‘A Talk to Teachers’, op. cit., p. 43. 
26 Notes of a Native Son, op. cit., pp. 35 f. 
26a Ibid. 

27 The Fire Next Time, op. cit., pp. 40-2. 
28 “A Talk to Teachers’, op. cit., pp. 43 
and 60. See also Notes of a Native Son, 
Op. cit., p. 102. 

29 Martin Luther King, Jr., ‘Letter 
from Birmingham Jail’, American Friends 
Service Committee, May 1963. 

30 The Fire Next Time, op. cit., pp. 97 £. 
Baldwin admits that the Black Muslims 
have made a great contribution to 
the Negro community. Their form of 
racism has at least given the Negro 
some pride in his colour. And their 
efforts to convert criminals have been 
extremely successful where others have 
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failed miserably. Moreover, their strong 
cohesiveness has given the Negro a 
sense of belonging and their emphasis 
on morality has redefined the whole 
family system for Negro members. 

31 G. Eric Lincoln, The Black Muslims in 
America (Boston: Beacon Press, 1961). 
32 Notes of a Native Son, op. cit., pp. 60- 
62. 

33 It is also true of homosexuals if one 
discounts the differentiation of active and 
passive roles in this context. 

34 Mister Charlie is the generic name 
given to white men by Negroes. Miss 
Anne is the female equivalent. 

35 Nobody Knows My Name, op. cit., pp. 
28 and 29. 

36 Ibid., p. 81. 

37 Ibid., p. 137. 

38 Milton Gordon, Assimilation in Ameri- 
can Life (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964), p. 261. 

39 James Finn, ‘James Baldwin’s Vision’, 
Commonweal, 26 July 1963, vol. 17, pp. 
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On the analytical division of social class 


The subtleties of class systems have always presented a challenge to 
social investigators. Ever since Stevenson’s pioneer work on class differ- 
ences in fertility,! new categories have been offered for measuring the 
stratification of British society. In America, although class is a less 
obtrusive phenomenon, the variety of empirical approaches has been if 
anything even greater.* 

As the result of a current study of British political attitudes we have 
been led to examine the accepted measures of class and in particular the 
point at which the line is usually drawn between the ‘middle’ and ‘work- 
ing’ classes. In the summer of 1963 we collected interviews from a 
stratified random sample of just over 2,000 British electors and seven- 
teen months later we managed to reinterview just on three-quarters of 
these.? Our main findings will be written up elsewhere but, since our 
approach to class may be of help to people working in quite different 
fields, we are publishing this immediate report. 

Research into the political effects of class is peculiarly dependent on 
the way in which classes are defined empirically; answers to the 
simplest questions about, for instance, the relative party solidarity of 
classes must depend on the operations by which the classes are separated. 
A simple hypothetical example will illustrate this point. Let us sup- 
pose that we have a sample of 1,000 electors who are either Conser- 
vative or Labour supporters and that we wish to explore the party 
composition of this sample according to class position. Let us further 
suppose that on occupational grounds go per cent of these electors 
can unhesitatingly be called middle class and 60 per cent working class 
but that the position of a middle 10 per cent is ambiguous. The joint 
frequency distribution by class and party might be as shown in the 
table following. l 
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Plainly Ambiguous Plainly 
middle class class group working class 


eee 


CONSERVATIVE 260 40 200 500 
LABOUR l 40 60 400 500 
Ss 

300 100 600 1,000 


If we were constrained to accept a dichotomous separation of classes our 
findings would be substantially affected by whether we assigned the 
ambiguous group to the middle or the working class, as the following 
figures show: 


A. Ambiguous group assigned to middle class 
Middle Working 


class class 
TR  OoO 
CONSERVATIVE vw 33% 
LABOUR 25% 67% 
eee 
100% 100% 


B. Ambiguous groups assigned to working class 
Middle Working 


class class 
eee 
CONSERVATIVE 87% 34% 
LABOUR 13% 66% 
eee 
100% 100% 


The divergencies are more than trivial. The difference of Conservative 
or Labour percentage between classes, that wonderfully concise measure 
of ‘class voting’ used by Alford as well as by Abrams, Bonham, Milne 
and Mackenzie, Rose and others,‘ varies between the two tables by 
II percent. And the difference between the percentage of the working 
class who are Tory and the percentage of the middle class who are 
Labour—that empirical inequality which has done so much to fuel 
recent interest in the working class Conservative’—varies between the 
two tables by 13 per cent. Such figures must provoke uneasiness about 
the routine and fairly arbitrary way that survey respondents are so 
often assigned to the categories of middle and working class. 

Of course, it is an illusion to suppose there exists an ideal dichotomy 
that is wholly defensible, theoretically: or empirically, Any modern 
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society has a medley of stratification orders, on each of which an 
individual can have a different status position. And even if there were 
only a single order, there is no compelling reason why it should consist 
of two classes only. Stratification theorists have made both these points 
with a good deal of force.* Yet the two-class formulation is much more 
than an analytical simplification of those who have studied class. It is a 
simplification which has a profound hold on the perceptions of class 
found in British society. When representative samples of the mass 
public have been asked without prompting to name the classes to which 
they belong, ‘middle’ and ‘working’ have been the choice of the over- 
whelming majority. Martin found that four people in five volunteered 
these terms.” In our own research the proportion was even higher; 
indeed, when a random half-sample was asked to volunteer what class 
they belonged to, 29 per cent said ‘middle’ class and 67 per cent 
‘working’ class—a total of 96 per cent. Of the remaining 4 per cent, 
1 per cent said ‘upper’ class, 1 per cent said ‘lower middle’, and 1 per 
cent said ‘upper working’ class. Only 1 per cent used some other frame 
of reference, and in practice this usually involved a synonym for the 
established categories. What is more, when those who volunteered 
‘middle’? or ‘working’ class were invited to say if they belonged to the 
‘upper’ or ‘lower’, rather than the ‘average’ part of their class, very few 
chose to qualify their self-assignment. The distribution of our sample 
across the wider set of categories introduced by this probing is indeed 
a testament to the popular acceptability of the two-class formula- 
tion: 


TABLE 1 Distribution of sample across extended ‘subjective’ class categories 





Upper Upper Middle Lower Upper Working Lower 
class middle class middle working class working ‘Total 


——_—_—_—_—_—— 


oo 
1% 3% | 25% | 4% 10% | 53% | 4% 100% 


The public’s perceptions of class can also help in selecting the 
boundary between the classes in analyses based on occupational or 
other ‘objective’ measures—and indeed in choosing the best types of 
measure. | 

Tn our search for the social factors which determine the class status 
an individual assigns to himself, we asked our sample to describe the 
sort of people they regarded as belonging to the middle and to the 
working class and we endeavoured to sort out the frames of reference 
implicit in the replies. They proved to be overwhelmingly associated 
with occupation. Table 2 shows that occupation was the major char- 
acteristic in more than 6 out of every 10 descriptions of the middle class 
and in 3 out of every 4 descriptions of the working class. 
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TABLE 2 Descriptions of class characteristics 





% of 


/ responses 
What sort of people would you say belong to the middle class? 


Occupation—non-manual, white collar, skilled, professional, self-employed 6r 











Income and level of living—rich, wealthy, comfortably off 2I 
Attitudes and hierarchical location—snobbish, superior, aristocratic 5 
Manners and morals—social graces, moral standards, attitudes towards 
work 5 
Educational level or intelligence—well-educated, brains, public school, 
university 5 
Family background, breeding I 
Political—supporters of Conservatives, of right wing, of centre I 
Other I 
100% 
What sort of people would you say belong to the working class? 
Occupation—manual, semiskilled and unskilled, people who work for a 
living, employees 74 
Income and level of living—poor, low income, people who live in poor 
housing, in slums 10 
Manners and morals—social graces, moral standards, behaviour, attitudes 
towards work 7 
Attitudes and hierarchical location—humble, subservient, people without 
airs, lower classes 5 
Educational level or intelligence—poorly educated, left school early, 
unintelligent 3 
Other I 
100% 





This does not mean that occupation was seen as the sole basis of 
stratification. Education, occupation, income, parentage and consump- 
tion patterns obviously played a part in most of our respondents’ think- 
ing about class: this was made very plain when we asked our sample to 
say what factors helped or hindered movement between classes. There 
can be no doubt, however, that established occupational status is seen 
as the primary basis of class position. 

Occupational status is, of course, the basis of most empirical measures 
of social class which have been devised in recent years. Stevenson’s 
original index a half-century ago consisted of five hierarchical grades— 
professional, intermediate, skilled, partly skilled and unskilled—to 
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which he assigned occupations on the basis of his own and others’ 
estimates of relative prestige. This ranking was incorporated in the 
decennial Census Classification of Occupations and has persisted with 
some modifications up to the 1961 Census. 

The dissatisfaction of later investigators has mainly focused on the 
large and exceedingly heterogeneous Class III of the Census grades. 
Until the 1961 Census this middle group contained actors, musicians, 
aircraft pilots and laboratory assistants, among others, as well as skilled 
manual tradesmen. Hall and Jones improved the discrimination 
between middle-range occupations by introducing seven hierarchical 
grades, basing their classification in part on judgments of occupational 
prestige elicited from a sample of the general population.” The govern- 
ment Social Survey uses seven grades, distinguishing routine clerical 
workers from skilled operatives. By the late 1950’s market research 
organizations fairly generally had come to use a sixfold classification 
(with the widely known designations A, B, C1, C2, D and E), which was 
first employed by Research Services Limited when that firm had 
responsibility for the Institute of Practitioners in Advertising’s (I.P.A.) 
National Readership Survey. The distinction between C1 and Cg was 
intended to separate lower non-manual from skilled manual workers. 
Classification of respondents was normally done by interviewers on the 
basis of the occupation of the head of household, supplemented vari- 
ously by income data and the physical condition of the dwelling. 

The problems of comparing doorstep classifications made by inter- 
viewers of very different training and practices led to a desire within 
the market research agencies for the existing categories, A to E, to be 
explicitly defined in terms of the Registrar General’s Classification of 
Occupations and for the coding of occupational grade to be done by 
central office staffs on the basis of these definitions. Our own coding of 
occupation has in fact been done in this way, following fairly closely the 
definitions of occupational grades proposed by a working committee of 
the Market Research Society. We have, however, made a further 
modification of these definitions to refine the categorizing of the lower 
non-manual occupations. We divided the non-manual workers who 


Our "Market research 

label label 

I A Higher managerial or professional 
II B Lower managerial or administrative 
III Cia Skilled or supervisory non-manual 
IV Ci1b Lower non-manual 

V C2 Skiled manual 

VI D Unskilled manual 

VII E Residual, state pensioners 
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would be normally rated as C1 into two groups, distinguishing those 
who have some skilled or supervisory role from those who do not. 10 
A rare opportunity to test the reliability of this measure arose from the 
fact that our research involved reinterviewing. For each of our panel 
respondents a first measurement of occupational status was made in the 
summer of 1963 and a second, completely independent, judgment in 
the autumn of 1964. The change between these interviews was small 
and only a part of it should be regarded as unreliability in the classical] 
measurement sense. It was clear enough that some of our respondents 
had experienced a genuine, and occasionally spectacular, change of 
occupational status between the two interviews. The modest extent of 
the divergence between the judgments of occupational grade seventeen 
months apart is therefore distinctly encouraging. It will be seen in 
Table 3, which gives the joint distribution of these two judgments, that 


TABLE 3 Comparison of occupational status. Summer 1963 and Autumn 1964 


49 
8-4 
I4°2 
9'4 
38:9 
22°‘0 
2'2 


1963 





5'I 87 147 gi 380 228 r6 100°0% 


65 per cent of the total panel sample was placed in identical categories 
at both rounds of interviews, and an additional 21 per cent into adjacent 
categories. Less than 14 per cent of the cases showed a divergence of 
more than a single category between the two rounds, and many of these 
are cases in which the evidence of actual change of occupational status 
is transparently clear. Our new distinction between skilled or super- 
visory non-manual (III) and other lower non-manual (IV) seems 
equally reliable: of those placed in one of these two categories at both 
rounds of interviews, 87 per cent received identical judgments at both 
rounds. In the absence of comparable studies of the reliability of other 
measures of occupational status, it is difficult to know what is to be made 
of this extent of agreement—but we have found it reassuring. 

Yet the central problem is not of reliability but of validity. However 
easily a measure can be proved useless by gross random variability over 
time, the absence of such variability by no means assures the measure’s 
utility. In line with our general approach, we therefore turned to the 
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evidence on the relationship between our rating of our respondents’ 
occupational status and their own subjective class identifications.** ' 


TABLE 4 Subjective class identification by occupational status 


I 


Occupational status 
I II III IV V VI 
a i 
MIDDLE OLASS 79% 63% 60% 32% 17% 8% 
WORKING CLASS 2I 37 40 68 83 92 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
NUMBER go 133 256 177 671 429 


Oe  ORORNN_OOooao 


Not surprisingly, as Table 4 shows, the proportion of respondents 
identifying with the middle class falls monotonically as we move down 
the status hierarchy, ending at a very low level indeed. What is perhaps 
more important is the very sharp cleft in class identification between 
group III and group IV, suggesting once more the psychological 
validity of treating social stratification in terms of two main classes. It 
will be noted, however, that this cleft cccurs not between manual and 
non-manual but between skilled or supervisory non-manual (III) and 
other lower non-manual (IV). There is, it is true, a further decrease of 
middle class identification between groups IV and V, but in respect of 
their own class self-placement the lower non-manual group (IV) are 
more like the skilled manual stratum (V) than they are like the next 
higher non-manual grouping (III). It is plain that the combination of 
group IV and group III within the market research category C1 in- 
volves lumping together people who diverge markedly in their subjective 
class identifications. Groups III and IV in fact differ not just in their 
reaction to the abstract question ‘Which class would you say you 
belonged to?’ but in more concrete patterns of conduct. For example, 
20 per cent of group III were found to read a journal of record—T he 
Times, the Guardian, or the Daily Telegraph—a proportion not very 
different from the 22 per cent of group II respondents who did so. But 
the proportion of group IV who were found to read a journal of record 
was not more than 5 per cent. Daily Mirror readers, on the other hand, 
amounted to 11 per cent in group III but to 28 per cent in group IV. 

Setting the boundary of middle and working class between groups 
III and IV can have important consequences for descriptions of the 
relationship of class and party identifications. This may be seen by 
returning to the hypothetical example with which we began and sub- 
stituting actual figures, taken from our survey in the summer of 1963, 
for the contrived data shown before. Table 5 contrasts the picture given 
of the class basis of party support when group IV is combined with 
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groups I-III, as it usually is, and when it is combined with groups 
V-VI, as our evidence on subjective class identifications suggests that 
it ought to be. 


TABLE 5 Descriptions of the relationships of class and party, by contrasting assignments of 
lower non-manual 





A: Group II Assigned to middle class 
Middle Working 





class class 
CONSERVATIVE yA 27% 
LABOUR 23% 73% 

100% 100% 





B: Group LIII Assigned to working class 
Middle Working 





class class 
CONSERVATIVE 80% 32% 
LABOUR 20%, 68% 

100% 100% 





Despite Labour’s substantial lead in the summer of 1963, both versions 
of Table 5 show a larger proportion of working class Conservatives than 
of middle class Labour supporters. Yet the magnitude of this imbalance 
differs between the two. In Table A it is only 4 per cent; in Table B, 
I2 per cent. 

, There is, however, an interesting contrast between the relationships 
between occupational status and partisan and class identifications 
when these are examined across the full hierarchy of occupations, A 


TABLE 6 Major-party identification by occupational strata, Summer 1963 





Occupational strata 
I II HI IV V VI 





CONSERVATIVE 86% 81% 74 Of 61% 29% 25% 





LABOUR I4 19 23 39 71 75 
TOTALS 100% 100% 100% 100% 100%, 100%, 
NUMBER 79 128 221 146 421 397 
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comparison of Table 6 with Table 4 shows that groups ITI and IV differ 
much less in party attachment than they do in self-assignment to class. 
There is a marked decrease in Conservative support between these 
groups, more marked indeed than between groups I and II or between 
groups II and III. But majority support for Labour is not found until 
we reach the skilled manual workers of group V. Detailed analysis of 
the sources of Conservative support among lowest non-manual workers 
would go beyond the scope of this paper, but plainly the discrepancy 
between the class and the partisan identifications of this stratum of the 
occupational hierarchy poses a major and hitherto neglected problem 


of political and social analysis. 
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Trends in Stratification Theory and Re- 
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356, November (1964), Supplement; pp. 
142-67. 

3 Our original sample represented the 
British adult population by representing 
the occupants of a representative sample 
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‘panel’ respondents who were success- 
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done by the British Market Research 
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8 Several, for example, described them- 
selves as being of the ‘professional class’. 
One said he was of the ‘labour’ class, one 
placed himself in the ‘miners’ class, and 
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one cheerful 25-stone eccentric said he 
belonged to the ‘sporting class’, 

g John Hall and D. Caradog Jones, 
‘Social Grading of Occupations’, British 
Journal of Sociology, vol. i, no. 1, March 
(1950), pp. 31-49. 

10 See the appendix to this article for 
examples of the assignment of occupa- 
tions to social grades. 

Ir In this and what follows we have 
‘excluded group VII, a residual category 
comprised mainly of state pensioners with- 


‘out other means of support. There are 


good reasons for thinking that this group 
is somewhat apart from the occupational 
stratification order, 


EXAMPLES OF OGCUPATIONS ASSIGNED TO THE VARIOUS SOCIAL GRADES 


Grade I A Higher Managerial or Professional 


Doctors, dentists, university teachers, senior 


government officials, architects, sur- 


veyors, engineers with professional qualifications, clergymen, barristers, solicitors, 


scientists with professional qualifications, 


company directors, senior managers with 


more than 25 subordinates, self-employed builders with 10 or more employees, 


farmers with over 500 acres. 


Grade II B Lower Managerial or Administrative 
Farmers with 100 to 500 acres, farm managers of over 500 acres, shop proprietors with 


4-9 employees, senior managers with 10~2 


5 subordinates, other managers with over 


25 subordinates, qualified nurses and pharmacists, company secretaries without pro- 


fessional qualifications. 


Grade IJI Cia Skilled or Supervisory Non-Manual 
Farmers with 30-99 acres, farm managers of 30-99 acres, telegraph operators and 


radio operators, typists or secretaries 
executive officers, 


with at least one subordinate, civil service 
local authority officers without professional qualification, com- 


mercial travellers, manufacturers’ agents, salesmen with at least one subordinate, shop 


proprietors with 3 or less 
draughtsmen, bank clerks, 


Grade IV Crib Lower Non-Manual 


Shop salesmen and assistants, policemen, caretakers, 


vendors, factory guards, waiters, 
spectors (transport). 


Grade V C2 Skilled Manual 


employees, managers with less than 25 subordinates, 


lodging house keepers, street 


telephone operators, non-supervisory clerks, in- 


Coal miners (faceworkers and firemen), glass and ceramics makers, telephone in- 
stallers and linesmen, furnace and foundry operatives, workers in electrical trades, 
fitters, instruments makers, wood workers, textile and clothing workers, food, drink, 
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and tobacco workers, paper and printing workers, skilled construction workers, 
painters and decorators, firemen and guards, drivers of road goods vehicles. 


1 


Grade VI D Unskilled Manual 


Agricultural workers, gardeners and groundsmen, postal workers, quarrymen, miners 
(other than faceworkers and firemen), unskilled factory,and process workers, laundry 
workers, dockworkers, warehousemen, porters, roundsmen, domestic workers, cleaners, 


messengers. | 


Grade VII E Residual State Pensioners 
Persons not elsewhere classified (all were retired and supplied no evidence about their 
own or their spouses’ previous occupation). 


NOTE The illustrative categories given here account for eighty per cent of all the 
respondents classified. 
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| Marriage and the blood feud in ‘heroic’. 
Europe 


She and that ripening soldier will be married, 
The Danes’ great lord and protector has declared, 
Hoping that his quarrel with the Hathobards can be settled 
By a woman. He’s wrong: how many wars 
Have been put to rest in a prince’s bed? 
Few. A bride can bring a little 
Peace, make spears silent for a time, 
But not for long. 
Beowulf, 2024-32 


A stock dilemma found in the ‘heroic’ literature of early medieval 
Europe was that of an innocent victim caught between conflicting 
loyalties.* Thus, a wife enmeshed in a struggle or feud between her own 
family and that of her husband? present an especially dramatic and 
popular example of such a dilemma.? Once we look into the role of 
women in the heroic society, we realize that the frequent occurrence of 
such tragic situations in the literature was not simply fortuitous. Rather 
the women frequently were placed, or chose to place themselves, in a 
situation which carried a strong likelihood of such a tragedy coming 
to pass, 

One of the prominent roles of a woman was, through her marriage, 
that of acting as feud-healer or alliance-binder.* This use of marriage 
either to heal an open blood feud or to create an alliance so as to prevent 
future feuds was an obvious and sensible policy. But, since the ironic 
ends of marriage frequently were unrealized, at least in the literature 
of the day, women became almost sacrificial victims to good but vain 
intentions. 

Like so many other institutions of primitive society, the blood feud, 
though seemingly a manifestation of anarchy, was surrounded by rules, 


* Joel T. Rosenthal PH.D. Assistant Professor, Department of History, State 
University of New York 
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conventions, and traditions. The pursuit of the feud was made possible 
by the closeness of the kin group, and yet the feud in turn served to help 
preserve this closeness by periodically drawing the kin together and 
giving it a common purpose." In the absence of an articulated political 
apparatus, a government, there was no institution which combated 
indiscriminate violence more effectively than did the family, obliged by 
sacred duty to pursue the vendetta until vengeance had been gained.® 
In a period anterior to the regularization of feudal ties between lord and 
vassal, blood remained a more reliable social bond than voluntarily 
rendered fealty. In fine, the feud was an accepted part of life in early 
medieval Europe. Both history and literature recognize its existence and 
importance, and in the context of other institutions and practices of the 
day, it was almost a necessity. 

Usually, in the feud, blood had to be repaid with blood: ‘a blood feud 
never dies a natural death’.? Though the vengeance need not be hastily 
pursued, it was not forgotten. Several generations might be involved in 
a feud arising from a single incident, with the danger that each new 
act of revenge might operate so as to aggravate rather than to resolve 
the feud.® Until vengeance had been exacted the wronged family were 
under a cloud. They might even be stigmatized for their reluctance or 
inability to even the score. 

On the other hand homicide within a kin group was particularly 
abhorrent because no vengeance could be exacted; this was a source of 
sorrow and shame for those within the kin group, and an object of 
ridicule and reproach for those without.® In principle the living had an 
obligation to their dead ancestors—though not always a welcome one— 
and from this obligation there was no honourable escape. ‘Vengeance 
was no mere satisfaction of personal feeling, but a duty that had to be 
carried out even when it ran counter to personal inclination.’ 1° 

The composition of blood feuds by non-violent means is a major 
criterion in measuring the transition from a primitive to a more 
sophisticated society. Towards this end early medieval society came to 
rely principally upon the wergild system—the composition of personal 
wrongs through the payment of fines in cash. The amount of payment 
was governed both by the importance of the victim and the degree or 
quantity of the damage inflicted. The wreaker of the violence paid to 
the kin of the injured one, and a functional definition of kinship in early 
medieval society can be formulated by including on the one side those 
who had to contribute to the wergild, and on the other those who 
shared in it.!2 Early medieval dooms and law codes were largely con- 
cerned with establishing settled rates for wergild payments. Such 
emphasis testifies to the deference that had to be paid to the family’s 
role in the prevention or control of violence, as well as recognition of the 
fact that if left completely to its own devices the vengeance of the kin 
group would lead only to more violence. 
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While the prosaic elements of medieval society gradually came to 
accept and honour the wergild system, those depicted by the literature 
of the time usually demanded both more drama and more heroism in 
the resolution of feuds.! And since the literature of ‘heroic’ Europe is 
generally considered to provide a legitimate glimpse into the mores of 
both the heroes of the tale and of its audience, alongside those offered by 
more sober historical records, it is worth our while to observe the pro- 
cedures of feud-resolution as depicted in the heroic literature. In this 
world we are never far from matters of family, marriage, genealogy, 
alliances, old memories and blood feuds. The wergild system is not 
unknown, but it either has not yet come to’ be accepted as wholly 
honourable, or else it was considered as being too effete to be of suf- 
ficient dramatic value. 

For the most part the feuds in the literature were adequately resolved 
only by the shedding of more blood, However, exceptional practices 
were occasionally encountered. Some deaths could not be avenged— 
either because the slayer had acted honourably, e.g. fighting to protect 
his leader, or the slain one dishonourably, e.g. while attempting an 
ambush or assassination.}® Flight might be decently resorted to when 
the murderer was left unprotected by his kin, either through their 
absence or cowardice.14 The payment of wergild was also used, and 
there might be offers and negotiations preceding its payment, as there 
can be negotiations between warring nations.15 Sometimes a family 
might be reluctant to pursue their inescapable task, and taunts and 
exhortations would be needed to awaken their anger. And some rela- 
tives, their duty hopelessly complicated by marriages and mutual rela- 
tionships, might never accomplish, or be allowed to accomplish, their 
revenge,?? 

One institution, however, could be resorted to without loss of face. 
That was marriage. In theory marriages were used to align two 
estranged families; if not before first vengence had been gained, at least 
in time to prevent an interminable series of guid pro quo murders. Also, 
in theory, marriages were of value in binding two groups between whom 
no quarrel existed, thereby helping to prevent future animosity. The 
bride was supposedly accepted without rancour into the house of the 
groom if she came to resolve a feud, or with high hopes and affection 
if she came in order to prevent one. 

The problem is that, in many instances recorded in the literature, 
marriage did not serve the envisaged function. Old feuds were rarely 
resolved; feelings ran too deep, and marriage, for reasons to be discussed 
below, was not the way to placate them. Indeed, sometimes the mere 
presence of the bride served as a constant rebuke to her in-laws, 
especially if they had not balanced the score of revenge before the 
marriage had been arranged. 18 For her to be feted in their hall chafed 
them, It was a constant reminder of the cowardliness or hesitancy which 
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they displayed. And, more surprisingly, often the marriage which had 
been made so as to create a new alliance or to forestall a possible future 
quarrel had the opposite effect. It now brought into close contact two 
groups that previously had not had enough intercourse to generate a 
quarrel, Latent hostilities now had a point—the reception and treat- 
ment of the new bride, or the respect accorded the groom by his in-laws 
— around which to focus, and trouble might erupt as early as the mar- 
riage feast. The two sets of kindred, once virtual strangers, now became 
bitter enemies and began a blood feud which often led to the extinction 
of one or both houses. ° 

After the marriage the new proximity and common interest of the 
two families were apt to create problems. Previously they had been 
disinterestedly at peace, for there cannot be a feud between two groups 
unless there are contacts and ground of common interest. An anthro- 
pologist has defined the feud as:*° 


_..A relation between parties between whom there is an unsettled debt 
of homicide which can be settled either by vengeance or by payment of 
compensation—a temporary state of active hostility which does not compel 
immediate settlement, but which requires eventual conclusion—(it) can 
only persist between tribal sections which are-near enough each other for 
maintenance of actively hostile relations and far enough from each other 
for these relations not to inhibit essential social contacts... A feud has 
little significance unless there are social relations of some kind which can 
be broken off and resumed. 


The emphasis here is upon the tension existing between the desire for 
vengeance on the one hand, and on the other the need of those living in 
close contact to keep their society from completely fragmenting or being 
destroyed. In heroic society marriage was often used to form an alliance 
with a hitherto strange group, e.g. between the Volsungs and the folk 
of Siggeir, the Nibelungs and Atli’s people, etc. We can say in these 
cases that each marriage represented tension between the desire to 
increase one’s prestige and reputation through the policy of (politically) 
exogamous marriage, and the native distrust and jealousy felt between 
families without a tradition of amity.2? The feud was only avoidable if 
one were willing to be confined within local horizons. ** On the other 
hand, in the literature various cultural differences which might have 
been serious divisive points in an historical case were eliminated from 
consideration, and all were made part of an homogeneous Teutonic 
world. Also, family lines not directly involved in the story were ignored. 
There is a need for some simplification in the literature, if only so the 
story has an end. | 


Why was the institution of marriage so particularly a failure when 
used to resolve a feud or to cement an alliance? To answer this question 
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it is necessary to examine two phenomena: the role of the feud in society, 
and the status and role of woman in ‘heroic’ society. When we realize 
that each institution was multi-functional, and that it was necessary for 
the socially harmonious aspects of each to synchronize in order that the 
desired ends might be realized, we can see that the mere making of a 
marriage was no guarantee of peace and friendship. The role assigned 
to woman in the society under observation was not one created simply 
for the purpose of resolving blood feuds, Therefore, there was constant 
likelihood of conflict between the desired social end—harmony or the 
pacification of vendetta—and the social institution used to realize this 
end—marriage. By chance some marriages did accomplish their desired 
goal, but it comes as no surprise that this was fortuitous and probably 
unusual, 

The feud, in contrast to simple chaos, was a method whereby a society 
without strong central (or non-kinship linked) government sought to 
achieve a balance between its centrifugal and its centripetal ele- 
ments. ** The rituals which accompanied the blood feud constituted a 
centripetal device, designed to regulate violence by setting restrictions 
upon how and when and where vengeance could be exacted. The 
emphasis upon family networks was a delineating mechanism, whereby 
from the momentof first outrage any member of society could say exactly 
who was and who was not concerned with the quarrel. The entrance 
of outside arbiters, after a certain duration had elapsed or after some 
degree of revenge had been exacted, represented social pressure from 
those not involved in the feud but interested in its settlement.*4 Through 
these regulating devices and rituals there was recognition that an element 
of order and control had to be introduced into a potentially anarchical 
situation, lest the society be irreparably harmed. 

One ritual aspect of the feud in the heroic literature was the publi- 
cization of the act of revenge. Through this publicity notice was served 
that vengeance had been exacted. By announcing who he was and why 
he acted, the avenger cleared himself of the burden which had rested 
upon his shoulders. Those about to die were informed of the identity of 
their slayer, as well as the fact that their death was in recompense for 
an earlier one, and the spirits of the dead were probably reassured that 
now the balance was even. Twice in the Volsungsaga wives, avenging 
their own family against the husbands, declared amidst the carnage of 
the final slaughter that justice had been accomplished.*#5 Beowulf does 
not explicitly tell Grendel that he acts as the avenger of the Danish dead, 
for there was no blood feud between two kindred, in the ordinary sense, 
but hanging the monster’s arm on the wall of Herot had connotations 
of the publicity ritual part of the revenge. That publicity accompanied 
vengeance was the documented practice of Merovingian Gaul.2¢ The 
simplifications of the literature, usually demanding the death of one or 
both parties to the feud, rob us of any details about the reconciliation 
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and purification rituals which frequently marked the ultimate compo- 
sition of the quarrel.?” These, like the publicizing of the vengeance, were 
designed to show that all involved in the feud recognized the need for 
both limits to and restrictions upon violence. 

On the other hand we must not be too sanguine about the elements of 
order and fusion. The mere existence of the blood feud was a challenge 
to efforts made towards organizing society into units larger than kin 
groups. The existence of the blood feud meant that the basic function of 
government—the protection of its members and the regulation of violence 
—was being dealt with by the family, in part at least to the exclusion of 
larger social units. The family was often very reluctant to turn this task 
over to extra-familial government, and sometimes preserved its own 
law-enforcing apparatus beside, and even in competition with, that of 
the civil society.*# As long as private lawenforcementwasan irrepressible 
institution, public law enforcement was relegated to a secondary posi- 
tion. The divisive aspects of the feud constantly threatened to disrupt 
any social ties which sought to transcend family groupings. Therefore 
we can see that the blood feud, with its traditions, represented at best an 
insecure balance between the elements of fission and of fusion, of ‘custom 
and conflict’, found in primitive society. > 

Such being the role of the feud, what did the institution of marriage 
offer towards its resolution? To answer this we must examine the role 
of marriage and the position of woman in the heroic society. Such an 
examination shows that a woman enjoyed considerable freedom and a 
right to be treated with respect. She was often consulted about her own 
marriage: she had free choice of a mate, or her opinion might influence 
the choice made for her by her nearest relatives:* or at the very least her 
objections had to be answered and were not simply to be ignored.** Any 
dowry or ‘bride price’ involved in the marriage was hers, to be taken if 
the marriage dissolved.?? This was likewise true of gifts which her hus- 
band or his family might give her.*? She presided over the household 
with an independent dignity, and she was not a mere ornament on 
ceremonial occasions. She was a counsellor and companion in her own 
right, and it did not detract from he: husband’s status or prestige for 
others to recognize this.*4 Compared to her sisters of the classical world 
and of the High Middle Ages she was emancipated and respected. 

Furthermore, the marriage did not mean that her ties with her own 
kindred were severed. Unlike the ceremonies of Republican Rome, 
marriage among the people of heroic Europe did not lift the bride com- 
pletely out of the world of her own kin and transplant her into the 
family and household spiritual world of her in-laws.35 Rather, the woman 
of this society kept both connections with and considerable affection 
for her own family. She continued to communicate with them. She kept 
their prosperity and welfare in mind. She might act as an intermediary 
between her own kin and her husband’s when there was business to 
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transact or an invitation (usually, in the literature, a treacherous one) 
to extend, or a warning to carry.*® As a free individual she could never 
be expected to cast off the obligations of blood-loyalty which she had 
known from birth, simply because she had entered into a marriage. 3? 

Such an individuality, however, if too well cherished, stood to mili- 
tate against the bride’s feud-healing role. The most auspicious position 
for a woman, seeking to resolve or prevent a quarrel between two kin- 
dred, was exactly in between them. Her allegiance to her own kin and 
to her in-laws would be balanced, her affection evenly divided. In theory, 
children born of her marriage would serve to bind her closely to the 
future prosperity of her husband’s house, for that now was to be realized 
through the birth-right of her offspring.®* Conversely, her child-bearing 
capacity would serve to bind her husband to her, for upon her fufilment 
of this role (or function) would depend the future of the husband’s line. 3° 
Neither forsaking her own kindred nor embittering her children against 
their paternal kin, the wife would stand midway between the two poten- 
tial antagonists and so contribute to the resolution of the quarrel. This 
was the theory. 

In practice it seems as though the independent role accorded the 
woman vitiated her pacifying function, for her independence of her 
husband actually tended to keep her more closely affiliated with her own 
family than with her husband’s, Her high estimation of her own worth 
and freedom caused her to look upon her marriage as a contractual 
obligation into which she had entered with a will of her own. “The legal 
responsibility of the husband’s acts were borne by him and his kindred 
and of the wife’s acts by her and her kinsmen, but the mere fact of 
marriage did not involve either spouse in the wrong-doing of the other,’ 40 
This, coupled with the not unusual absence of love found in political 
marriage, ** caused personal and sexual tension as frequently as it pro- 
duced harmony. Thus it was that marriage often failed to heal quarrels 
because the bride, instead of passively accepting her role as an inter- 
mediary between two families, looked upon herself as an agent free to 
disagree with her husband. When this happened she had her own family 
to look to for protection, while they on their part continued to keep an 
eye upon her treatment in her new home. 42 

Under the tension of an open quarrel the bride invariably sided with 
her own kin.*? At the same time, however, she accepted the idea that 
once she had gone to her husband’s bed she was never completely free 
of obligation to him, secondary though this might be.“ Thus we have 
the tragic figure, referred to above, caught between two conflicting and 
irreconcilable loyalties.45 The preference accorded her own kin, and the 
import which the woman placed upon their well-being and preservation, 
might reach the extent of brother-sister incest, if there were no other way 
of continuing the line after a massacre wrought by the sister’s husband.“ 
On the other hand when the brother and the incestuously bred son 
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destroyed the hall of the treacherous husband, Signy saw her own duty 
to consist of re-entering the hall and dying with her husband. 

One reason that a marriage alliance ketween two previously distant 
houses might provoke a feud was because of sexual jealousy. This was 
felt on the part of the bride’s male relations toward her husband, while 
she on her part might compare the manliness of her own family with 
that of her husband, to the latter’s disadvantage. The fear of incest 
seems to have plagued Anglo-Saxon law-makers. Perhaps the strength 
of kinship feeling always threatened to pass beyond the allowable limits; 
certainly the ultimate in family solidarity would have been a self-perpet- 
uating line, such as the Ptolemies. It should be noted, however, that 
neither in the Finn Episode in Beowulf nar in the stories of Signy-Siggeir 
or Gudrun-Atli in the Volsungsaga was the husband’s grievance based 
on jealousy of his wife’s kin because of -heir relations with her, either 
before or after marriage. The sexual jezlousy was felt on one side only, 
that of the woman’s family. When Volsung ordered Signy back to her 
husband, though she had come to warn him of treachery, the scene is 
reminiscent of a lover, once spurned and subsequently refusing favours, 
even though in this case Signy had not been responsible for her marriage 
with Siggeir. #8 , 

Another bone of contention was that many of the aspects of female 
independence mentioned above appear to have been either vestiges or 
the partially realized elements of a matrilineal society, at least as it 
appeared to the woman caught in the dilemima. A woman’s children 
were generally considered to be of her husband’s kindred, while she her- 
self was not. However, these children wz2re expected to remain neutral 
in a quarrel between the lineages—an important qualification to the 
idea that they were wholly of their father’s family.“ Yet in the Volsung- 
saga we see women sacrificing and even murdering their children when 
the revenge for their own kindred made -his expedient or desirable. The 
children, presumably, were not part of their mother’s line—in contrast 
to the incestuously bred Sinfjotli—and were not of much use to her in 
the pursuit of her vengeance. While the maternal uncle does figure in 
the literature,5° Gunnar’s hopes of succeeding Atli would necessarily 
have been at the expense of his sister’s (and Atli’s) children.*+ But since 
Gudrun herself killed these children, as part of her revenge upon Atli, 
perhaps she would have considered their being barred from the throne 
as an insignificant price to pay for her brother’s glorification. She clearly 
continued to see herself as being within her father’s kin group, and her 
husband, in his taunts, also pictured her in that context. ’? | 

For all these reasons a feud between the woman’s kin and her in- 
laws did not mean the dissolution of the marriage so much as it meant 
the certainty of the bride’s becoming the avenger of her family. Rather 
than being equalled or balanced by the legal ties of marriage, the blood 
tie remained a much stronger social boad. Therefore the woman’s role 
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as feud-healer or alliance-binder was always qualified by the retention 
of kinship feeling which ran deeper than those between husband and 
wife, and contrary to those social forces which militated in favour of the 
composition of quarrels. The independence of the woman of heroic 
society served to keep her from being the pliable instrument which the 
social role envisaged for the marriage demanded. 


Notes 


1 By ‘heroic’ literature I mean that 
literature either written in or reflecting 
the mores of the ‘heroic’ period of early 
medieval history—that period between 
the end of Roman civilization in northern 
Europe and the beginnings of a Christian 
civilization. This period began after the 
actual fact of the Germanic invasions, 
and lasted after the simple fact of con- 
version. The literature was vernacular 
and secular. 

My illustrative material is drawn from 
Beowulf (tr. Burton Raffel), New York, 
1963, and from the Saga of the Volsungs 
(tr. R. G. Finch), London, 1965. Both 
poems reflect the pagan world of the 
5th-7th centuries, though both were 
probably composed in their final form by 
Christians. Each poem ranges chrono- 
logically and geographically, but both 
seem to be set in a world of common 
institutions and beliefs. There un- 
doubtedly was a vast common reservoir 
of ideas and practices, and if the different 
Germanic peoples had begun to diverge 
by the period covered in the poems, the 
authors have chosen to ignore the signs 
of separatism, probably because of the 
need for literary simplification and be- 
cause the audience would wish to picture 
an homogenous Germanic world. 

2 In the two poems the terms ‘family’, 
‘kindred’, or ‘kin group’ are used inter- 
changeably, and they refer to one’s 
relations by blood. They do not refer to 
the husband or in-laws unless there is 
explicit mention made of this usage. 
Family includes parents, siblings, an 
occasional aunt or uncle, and the memory 
or actual presence of grandparents. 
Children seem to have membership in 


the family of each parent. The matter is 
generally unclear, but since the affiliation 
between each parent and the children is 
a major theme of the poems, different 
cases appear in different lights. Mostly 
the poems centre around patrilineal 
blood ties, and the phenomenon of 
patrilocal residence plays a central part 
in the plots. 

In theory the family may have been 
traced to include the lines of descent, 
through both parents and for several 
generations, but since no instance of such 
extended kinship appears, it has been 
ignored. Ties of loyalty to military com- 
panions and a relatively high degree of 
physical mobility during the ‘heroic’ age 
both acted to weaken family ties, and it 
seems unwise to generalize about the 
maximum distance, duration, and in- 
clusiveness of blood ties on the basis of 
Beowulf and the Volsungsaga. 

3 W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf & The Epic 
Tradition, New York, 1961, pp. 57-8: 
“The more hampered a society is by 
convention, the more distressing become 
the cases where convention does not 
prove a safe guide, and where the choice 
must be made between conflicting 
duties.” Also, D. Whitelock, The Begin- 
nings of English Society, Harmondsworth, 
1952, P- 39. 

4 F. Seebohm, Tribal Custom in Anglo- 
Saxon Law, London, 1902, p. 69: ‘Nothing 
is more strongly emphasized by the poet 
(in Beowulf) than the important place of 
marriage between two tribes or kindreds 
as a link, recognized, however, to be a 
brittle one, binding them together so as 
to end or prevent the recurrence of a 
feud.’ Also ibid., p.-71. 
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5 For an affirmation of the importance 
of the kin group in early medieval society, 
H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, Cam- 
bridge, 1912, pp. 344-5. 
6 Edmund Dale, National Life & Character 
in the Mirror of Early English Literature, 
Cambridge, 1907, p. 16. 
7 S. F. Nadel, The Nuba, Oxford, 1947, 
p- 305- 
8 D. Whitelock, The Audience of Beowulf, 
Oxford, 1951, pp. 14-18, for an account 
of a feud in Anglo-Saxon England which 
was not allowed to die even after wergild 
had been paid. 
9 Beowulf, 587-90: 
.. e And there’s more: you murdered 
your brothers, 
Your own close kin. Words and bright 
wit 
Won’t help your soul: you'll suffer 
hell’s fires, 
. forever tormented. 
This tragic crime was a cruel one with 
which to chide someone, even during a 
contest of insults, as was done here by 
the poem’s hero. The ‘joking relation- 
ships’ and the subject matter of curses 
and insults have been studied for various 
primitive societies. The study of these 
practices in medieval society should 
prove as profitable. 
10 Whitelock, Beginnings ..., p. 39. 
Also, J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, The Long 
Haired Kings, London, 1962, p. 132. 
11 This would be in contrast to the 
Church’s more extensive views as to what 
constituted consanguinity. The Church 
not only recognized kinship as being 
traced through both agnate and cognate 
descent, but included within the pro- 
hibited degrees those who stood as god- 
parents to a child, even if none of the 
three parties involved were connected by 
blood. This relationship-through-cere- 
mony bears resemblance to the adoption 
rite practised by the Nuba to heal a 
blood feud. After the ceremony (of 
adoption) the two families stood as in- 
laws, and were covered by the same pro- 
hibitions and regulations as families 
which had participated in a marriage: 
Nadel, op. cit., p. 152. 
12 Though Icelandic society was per- 
meated with blood feuds long after 
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Christianization: K. Gjerset, History of 
Icslard, New York, 1925, pp. 149-202, 


passim. 
13 Whitelock, op. cit., p. 41. 


14 Eeowulf, 461-2: 
Your father’s countrymen were afraid 
of war, 
If he returned to his home, and hey 
turned him away. 
15, Beowulf, 470-31 
. I bought the end of Edgetho’s 
Quarrel, sent ancient treasures Pong 
the ocean’s 
Furrows to the Wulfings: a finer 
swore 
Ee’d keep that peace. 
To-express Grendel’s implacable hatred 
for the men who know the joy of fellow- 
ship in Herot, the poet speaks in terms of 
his unwillingness to take wergild, 151-5: 
. how Grendel’s hatred began, 
How the monster relished his savage 
war ; 
On the Danes, keeping the bloody feud 
Alive, seeking no peace, offering 
No truco, accepting no settlement, no 
price 
In gold or land... 
15 Volsungsaga, p. 72: “Why do you sit 
there so calmly and talk so cheerfully 
wken Jormunrek has killed your sister, 
shamefully trampling her to death be- 
neath horses’ hoofs? You’ve neither the 
spirit of Gunnar nor Hogni. They would 
avenge their kinswoman.’ 
17 Seebohm, op. cit., pp. 64-5, 70-1. 
Beowulf himself took no part in the feuds 
of the Swedes and the Geats, being 
re_ated to both sides. He maintained this 
neutrality even when. his paternal kin 
betrayed the hospitality of their hosts. 
r& Beowulf, 2034-8. 
1q Though the simplifications of the 
poets tended to disregard many aspects 
of the feud, e.g. other kin, reconciliation 
rituals, etc., we must not suppose that 
sccial order was completely disrupted in 
heroic society every time blood was 
spilled. 
29 E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer, 
Oxford, 1946, p. 159. Also, S. F. Nadel, 
op. cit., p. 154: ‘The sanctions turning 
cnance revenge into moral duty—the 
threat of leprosy and the veiled social 
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ostracism of the beer-drinking avoidance 
—can be effective only within clans 
which share in the communal life.’ 
21 M. Gluckman, Custom & Conflict in 
Africa, New York, 1964, pp. 12-19. 
22 The Capetians kings of France some- 
times sought to escape from this dilemma 
by practising a rather gaudy form of 
exogamy (from the local Christian 
nobility), and they contracted marriages 
with both the Russian and Byzantine 
royal families. But, as they thereby 
escaped from the danger of post-nuptial 
feuds, so they removed themselves, at the 
price of some prestige from the exotic 
marriage, from any possible help or 
friendship. 
23 Gluckman, op. cit., ch. i, passim. 
24 Robert Lowie, Primitive Society, New 
York, 1947, p. 411. Among the Ifugao in 
Luzon the villager, not involved in the 
blood feud, says: ‘What kind of way is 
this for co-villagers to settle a dispute? 
Go back home and beget some children, 
and marry them to each other, giving 
them the two fields, and then it will make 
no difference where the division line is.’ 
Evans-Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 152-5, 
for the role of the leopard-skin chief, who 
lacked power to force a settlement, but 
who, with the eventual help of public 
opinion, could usually persuade the par- 
ties to negotiate. 
25 Volsungsaga, p. 13, and pp. 73-4. 
26 Wallace-Hadrill, op. cit., p. 141: 
*(Chramnesind) douses the lights, smashes 
in Sichar’s head, and flees to King 
Childebert; but not before he has hung 
his victim’s body on a fence and thus 
fulfilled the requirements of feud that the 
outcome of vengeance should be publicly 
displayed and not hidden.’ Also, p. 124, 
ibid. For the etiquette surrounding the 
publicity in Japanese revenge: J. Dau- 
tremer, “The Vendetta or Legal Revenge 
in Japan’, Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, vol. xiii (1885), p. 84. 
27 Nadel, op. cit., p. 250. 
28 Gjerset, op. cit., pp. 46-7. 
29 Volsungsaga, p. 19: ‘I’ll choose the 
king who has the highest renown, and 
that is King Sigmund, even though he is 
well on in years,’ 


30 Volsungsaga, p. 4. 


31 Volsungsaga, pp. 63-4: ‘I shall give 
you in marriage to that powerful King, 
Atli. Then you’ll have control of his 
wealth, and don’t forsake your relatives 
for the sake of one man. Do rather as we 
ask.’ Though Gudrun is practically 
brow-beaten into the marriage, she can- 
not be simply ordered into it. 

32 D. Whitelock, Beginnings . . ., p. 151. 
33 Ibid., pp. 151-2. If the woman died 
childless her own kin inherited her 
property. 

34 Beowulf, 1163-87, where Waeltheow 
presides at the great feast after Grendel’s 
death. Here she discusses the future of 
her children and her husband’s house, 
and generally seems to have more per- 
sonality than her husband. 

35 N. D. Fustel de Coulanges, The 
Ancient City, New York, 1956, bk. ii. The 
wedding in heroic society was exactly not 
what Radcliffe-Brown says it was: ‘In 
. . . Teutonic marriages the important 
point is that to legalize the union of a 
man and a woman, so that it is really a 
marriage, legal power over his daughter 
must be surrendered by the father and 
acquired by the husband ... The early 
English marriage was of this type.’ 
African Systems of Kinship and Marriage, 
Oxford, 1950, p. 48. 

36 Volsungsaga, p. 6. 

37 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 123, on how 
kinship obligations were stronger than 
sworn oaths. This concept was contrary 
to the essence of feudalism. Therefore it 
has to give way to mores which made 
the oath and the honorific obligation 
superior, before medieval feudalism 
could emerge in its familiar form. The 
comttatus of Tacitus, of course, was an 
example of a group bound by oath, and 
by A.D. 1000 this was becoming the pre- 
vailing practice. H. M. Chadwick, op. 
cit., pp. 347-8, and B. Philpotts, Kindred 
and Clan, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 218-109, 
236. 

38 In the literature the children were 
usually too young to have freedom of 
choice or independence of action. While 
there are some indications that they 
belonged to their father’s kindred, and 
some that they remained neutral, there 
is No reason to think that they ever would 
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fight for and with their mother against 
their father. 

39 Though both Signy and Gudrun, in 
the Volsungsaga, sacrifice their own 
‘children, as part of their vengeance upon 
their husbands. 

40 L. Lancaster, ‘Kinship in Anglo- 
Saxon Society’, British Journal of Socio- 
logy, vol. ix (1958), p- 245- 

41 Gjerset, op. cit., p. 90. An exception 
to this might be the marriage of Frea- 
waru and Ingeld, as related in the Finn 
Episode of Beowulf: cf. Lawrence, op. cit., 
pp. 79-80. 

42 Whitelock, Beginnings . . ., P- 45; Sec- 
bohm, op. cit., p. 72: ‘a sort of guardian- 
ship’ was maintained. 

43 This was in contrast to the practice 
among the Haida, where the women 
tried to be peace makers and go-betweens 
until the fighting broke out. They then 
sided with their husbands: J. Schneider, 
‘Primitive Warfare: a Methodological 
Note,’ American Sociological Review, vol. xv 
(1950), P- 775: 

In primitive Wales the wife definitely 
continued to be a member of her own 
family: F. W. Maitland, “The Laws of 
Wales—the Kindred and the Blood 
Feud’, Collected Papers, Cambridge, 1911, 
vol. i, p. 211. 

44 Volsungsaga, p. 14. Signy says: *“‘I 
have done so much to achieve vengeance 
that to go on living is out of the question. 
I shall now gladly die with King Siggeir, 
reluctant though I was to marry him.” 
Then she kissed her brother Sigmund and 
Sinfjotli, and walking into the inferno she 
bade them farewell, and thereupon she 
perished with King Siggeir and all his 
men.’ 
. 45 Beowulf, 1071—80: 
_ Finn’s wife, Hnaf’s sister, learned what 
good faith 
' Was worth to her husband; his honeyed 
words 
And treachery cost her two beloved 
lives, 
_ Her son and her brother, both falling 
on spears 
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Guided by fate’s hand. How she wept! 

And when morning came she had 
reason to mourn, 

To weep for her dead, her slaughtered 


son 

And the bloody corpse of his uncle— 

both 
The men she had most dearly loved, 
and whose love 

She could trust to protect her. 
45 Signy had already tested her sons by 
Siggeir and found them unworthy. Had 
they been worthy, could they have helped 
their mother and uncle against their 
father (cf. note 38)? In poetry the 
dilemma is always solved—such sons 
could no: prove worthy: Volsungsaga, 
pp. 8-9. 
47 Volsungsaga, pp. 5-6. Siggeir found an 
occasion, quickly enough, to turn against 
the Volsungs, i.e. the episode, at the 
wedding feast, of Odin and the sword in 
the Barnstock tree. This incident possibly 
has a phallic significance, involving as it 
does the two men by whom Signy bore 
children. 
48 Volsungsaga, p. 7: “Then Signy wept 
bitterly and begged not to go back to 
King Siggeir. ‘‘Of course you must go 
back to your husband,” King Volsung 
replied, ‘‘and stay with him, whatever 
happens to us.” ’ 
4g As Beowulf had had to do: note 
17. 
sc Beowulf seemingly was elevated to 
the throne because he was an acceptable 
successor to his mother’s brother. Actu- 
ally, however, his greatest claim was 
through merit, so the point must be con- 
sidered as not proven. 
51 Volsungsaga, p. 66: though Gunnar 
was urged in this direction by a coun- 
sellor who shared no blood ties. 
52 Volsungsaga, pp. 72~3: for Ath’s taunts 
against Gudrun, where he relates how he 
has destroyed her family. She answers by 
boasting of how she has killed their 
children, which is here seen as vengeance 
upon the father. This would argue that 
the children were of Atli’s lineage? 


Gerhard W. Ditz* 


Utopian symbols in the history of the British 
Labour Party 


Historians of the British Labour Party differentiate between its indus- 
rial and political antecedents, The former is institutionalized in trade 
unionism, expressing the manual worker’s need for job security, eco- 
nomic and status improvements. ! Political interests, aiming to control 
the State so as to compel specific communal actions, assumed a second- 
ary place with British unions.? But these interests became more articu- 
late whenever prevailing economic and legal conditions inhibited in- 
dustrial action. The unions then, like political pressure groups, directed 
their members’ votes towards whatever party appeared most able and 
willing to support primary union interests. Even when the unions at last 
agreed to promote their own political representation, they still opposed 
the idea of an independent party; their representatives in Parliament 
were to collaborate with any party or group on any issue favourable to 
union interests. These Labour Members typically had working-class 
backgrounds. But their party affiliations and political orientations varied, 
and this appeared to be of little concern to the unions. 

Traditionally opposed to centralization and insistent on autonomy 
for the individual union, if not individual shop, the national trades 
union organization developed a structure which was the opposite of the 
one required by the new Labour Party. With the latter the central Party 
Conference has supreme legislative and executive authority, whereas 
Trades Union Congress and General Council only interpret and recom- 
mend policy.* These organizational differences reflect a variance in the 
cluster of underlying material and ideal'interests. Trade union cohesion, 
characterized often as ‘organic’, expresses tangible or material benefits 
which accrue to the worker from the collective administration of his job 
rights. Ideal interests, such as ‘liberty’ and ‘equality’, tend to be used in 
union language mainly as embellishments of frankly professed material 
interests, With political associations such material interests are, at 
least avowedly, subordinate to some professed ideal.¢ 

As political precursorsof the Labour Party we examined heterogeneous 
* Gerhard W. Ditz PH.D. Associate Professor (Behavioral Sciences and Research), 
Loyola University, Chicago 
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socialist associations, societies, clubs, each claiming to represent the 
political interests of the working man.° These political groups had, 
as different from the unions, only small and impermanent followings. 
The unions remained unreceptive to socialist ideology. Neither the 
notion of class struggle, nor the idea of the.general strike as a revolu- 
tionary instrument had anywhere the appeal here which they had on 
the Continent.’ 

Various historical interpretations and national-character imputations 
have been used to explain the relative absence of class-consclousness 
among British workers. The consensus is that trade unionism, while 
providing most of the membership, electoral and financial support, 
lacked the ideology required to produce a political party.” The ideo- 
logically well-attuned socialist groups in turn were unable to marshal 
- political mass support from workers, who saw no immediate prospect 
of satisfying their economic interests through allegiance to a new politi- 
cal party. Whereas unions had emerged spontaneously in response to 
workers’ basic needs, there was no self-generating process through which 
trade unionism developed the political consciousness necessary to form 
the Labour Party. Such process required ideological appeals from char- 
ismatic leaders. But charisma could not emerge, nor effectively function, 
in groups nurtured on trade unionism. Ideal interests had to come into 
play, belonging to a different level of consciousness and derived from a 
different historical experience.’ 

- Students of British socialism have been struck by the Biblical symbol- 
ism and the evangelical overtones in the speeches and writings of its 
famous exponents. The socialism of Blatchford, Keir Hardie, Glasier, 
Lansbury, Maxton, fathers of the Labour Party, was wrapped in Bibli- 
cal language and preached in sermon like-fashion.* This symbolism 
served as an effective media of political conversion, being rooted in the 
ideal values of the audience and making explicit their utopian aspira- 
tions. The mass appeal of this particular imagery exemplifies the inherent 
traditionalism of British culture. The symbols appealing to the nine- 
teenth-century British worker were a replica of the socialistic sermons 
expounded by the leaders of the radical sects in the Puritan revolution. ?° 
The Levellers and Diggers of that era were duplicated in the nineteenth 
century by the Labour Churches, Guilds, Chapels. Here labour leaders 
in dual capacity of lay preachers and political ideologists expounded 
socialist doctrine.?2 Even the Fabians could barely conceal their Puritan 
heritage behind the façade of ‘scientific socialism’.** 

Identifying the origin of socialist mass symbols in the chiliastic utop- 
ianism of Puritan sects is congruent with opinions already expressed by 
F. Engels; later reiterated by neo-Marxist and Weberian scholars. 13 
Their hypothesis must be reconciled with the better known theory which 
associates the Puritan ethos with capitalistic ideology.14 The dualistic 
‘ utopian imagery of Puritanism has been explained in terms of the 
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political factionalism in Cromwell’s army; these factions representing 
different social strata with incompatible material interests.15 Though 
united against the old religious and social order, these groups differed 
in their projections of what should replace it. Differences in economic 
situation or material interests produced divergent political ideologies 
and, eventually, competing political parties. Each received its impetus 
from utopian beliefs, originating in the chiliasm of Puritan religiosity. 
The same historical era provided the symbols of supersocial and extra- 
material legitimacy to both middle- and working-class aspirations, Each 
group was sustained by the belief that the goal of its endeavour was 
guaranteed by a religious imperative. With the unusual adhesion of 
British culture to traditional symbols the Puritan ethos resisted here 
better the inevitable corrosion of secularization. A common utopian 
superstructure developed which bridged the ongoing polarization of 
material class interests. This stopped or at any rate delayed the crystal- 
lization of anithetical group ideologies. 

The vitality of Nonconformism in Britain, manifested in the emerg- 
ence of new and dynamic sects in the nineteenth century, determined 
the special characteristics of the labour movement here as compared 
with its Continental counterparts, It transformed trade-union-oriented 
workers into a political force, without recourse to anti-traditionalistic 
or imported utopian systems, such as Marxism provided for other 
countries. In Britain Marxism only gained some following after adjusting 
to the native ethico-religious climate.1¢ In the struggle for mass support 
of the Labour Party Marxist ideas made only marginal contributions. 
The utopian symbols projected here long predated Marxism. Among 
the masses of working people they evoked a collective fervor even older 
than unionism. 

Adoption of the particular utopian frame of reference had several 
consequences. It reduced, at least at the ideological level, domination 
of the new party by the unions. It permitted Labour to develop a 
centralized organization which, of course, was necessary for a political 
party, but opposed by the unions. It assured middle-class ideological 
empathy. Probably it helped to secure enough marginal middle-class 
votes to tip the scales in national elections,1? With their affinity to Non- 
conformity the founders of the Labour Party viewed themselves as spokes- 
men for the radical tradition, successors to the old Liberal Party, after 
the latter had allied itself with the Conservatives. Some even wanted to 
name the new party Liberal.'8 The shift of the spearhead of radicalism 
from Liberal to Labour sufficed to gain the support of the middle-class 
intelligentsia, But for securing the massive allegiance of working men 
Labour had to articulate its radical creed in the language of those old 
religious symbols. 19 

Orthodox Marxism, which relates economic situation, class structure, 
politics, stipulating the primacy of material over ideal interests, has to 
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be qualified here. For example, many of the architects of Labour’s pro- 
gramme and some of the party’s actual lzaders belonged to the Fabian 
Society. But this membership, nor even their activities for the Labour 
Party, obliged them to cut the ties with their social peers and former 
political affiliates. Among their middle- end upper-class associates these 
Fabians promoted respect for socialist ideas and working-class aspirations. 
To the working man they constituted livmg proof that ideals were more 
. important than class origin.?° Extensive political friction which other- 
‘wise would have followed on Labour's rise to power was mitigated 
by the profession of ideals which histcry and religious context had 
legitimized. 

In England ‘liberty’ and ‘equality’ emerged as utopian mass symbols 
in an era intensely religious, This established a ‘sacred’ matrix which 
allowed these symbols to be juxtaposed within the social creed of one 
and the same sect; whereas a ‘secular’ Tame of reference would have 
made their separation inevitable.*! Though in the next period the 
victorious middle class favoured individual liberty over social equality, 
the latter remained alive as part of hallcwed tradition. Rising to power 
the Labour Party did not have to challenge the traditional value 
system. It identified proudly with this heritage, referring to it while 
challenging the Conservative opponent. This compelled the latter in 
turn to focus its counter-attacks on Lakcur’s strategy and tactics, rather 
than on its objectives and ideology. A revolution which had established 
the principle of nonconformity originally only in religion promoted, 
implicitly at least, its acceptance in the social system at large. An other- 
wise conservative and tradition-bound culture thus became receptive to 
radical change. 

' Different from a purely historical analysis the sociological perspective 
adopted here focused on utopian images as the independent variable 
in socio-political change. Such analysis can explain, for example, why 
the Labour Party developed its particular ideology and what contribu- 
tion to its programme the constellation of utopian images have made. 
Projected predictions can also be made. For example, to the extent to 
which these utopian images should vanish the dynamics of the Labour 
Party would become dependent on material interests alone. The ideo- 
logical cleavage between the political parties then would sharpen. The 
marginal middle-class vote for Labour would disappear. Even con- 
tinued workers’ support would depend on satisfying progressively their 
economic demands. | 
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Slavery, acculturation and social change: the 


Jamaican case 


West Indian society provides much the same opportunities for the 
sociologist as ancient Greek society does for the political theorist—those 
of a ready-made laboratory peculiarly suited to the methodological 
limitations of the social analyst. This is particularly true of the avail- 
able historical material on these societies. For what is most striking 
about the West Indies is that they present one of the few cases in world 
history where groups of peoples were deliberately thrown together, 
forcefully deculturated or detribalized as the case may be, and new 
societies consciously created for the achievement of specifically defined 
goals. Even more important, the entire process of this artificial social 
construction has been adequately documented and provides a mine of 
data, not only for historians of all shades of interest, but for sociologists. 
To the latter this material is valuable for a variety of reasons, but it is 
the object of this paper to deal with only two important uses to which 
they may be put. First, the material throws considerable light on the 
processes of acculturation and the first part of this paper discusses such 
processes with two basic objectives in view. One is a critical assess- 
ment of the main body of hypotheses and generalizations which have 
so far been made in this field and the presentation of a more useful 
theoretical framework within which the subject may be discussed; 
the other will be an application of this new framework to the available 
historical data relating to one of the islands, Jamaica, on which the 
author has recently done extensive research.2 __ 

Secondly, the peculiar historical development of Jamaica makes it 
especially useful as a case study in social development. Here we have 
a society which began in near chaos and which, ‘initially, was pre- 
vented from disintegrating into complete anarchy only through the 
leviathan application of the most oppressive form of brute force. By 
the mid-60’s of the nineteenth century, however (only 25 years after 
the abolition of slavery), we find a society which, while by no means 
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completely independent of more thax the usual amount of force for its 
survival (as indicated by the events of the rebellion of 1865), was, 
nonetheless, held together by techniq.es of social control other than 
brute force. How did this change come about? What were the various 
stages through which the society developed from its near Hobbesian 
state of nature to some kind of Parsonian consensus? And how does 
this development throw light on present sociological views on the 
nature, growth and functions of social values? While these questions 
require far more space than I have et my disposal for anything like an 
adequate reply, an attempt will be made in Part II to summarize my 
findings regarding them. 


PART 1 /ACCULTURATION AND SLAVERY 


There is a considerable body of literature on the problems of accultura- 
tion among the negroes of the New World. The student most engaged 
in this area of cultural anthropology has been Herskovits who, along 
with a group of Afro-American scholers, has developed what the group 
describes as the ethno-historical sckool of anthropology. 
. Briefly, the main preoccupation of these scholars has been to develop 
a ‘scale of intensity of Africanisms’ throughout the New World which 
would facilitate the creation of a ‘logically conceived continuum vary- 
ing from completely African retenticns to those least African or most 
‘European’? Several well known tools of analysis have been developed 
by them. First, there are retentions, which are aboriginal cultural traits 
surviving the contact situation eithec in their original forms and with 
their original symbolic contents (i.e. survivals), or which have assumed 
new forms in the contact situation by means of re-interpretations. ‘The 
latter concept was more specifically defined as the retention of ‘the 
substance and psychological value’ of a cultural trait rather than its 
form.‘ A favourite example of such re-interpretations is the view that 
the polygamous West African family pattern found expression in the 
‘present ‘unstable’ family pattern among negroes throughout the New 
World.® Another conceptual tool of these scholars is that of syncretism, 
which is ‘the tendency to identify those elements of the new culture 
with similar elements of the okl one, enabling interchange with 
psychological ease’,* for example, tae syncretism of Roman Catholic 
saints with West African deities in Haitian Voodoo rites.” Perhaps 
the most important concept of the Afro-Americanists is that of cultural 
focus, which is ‘that phenomenon giving a culture its particular ems 
phasis’; it is the main preoccupation of a group ‘which, in contact 
situations, is the most resilient to change and illustrates the carry over 
of aboriginal modes of customs ir. unequal degree, as the different 
aspects of culture lie within or without this focal area’.® According to 
Herskovits, supernatural elements formed the focal point of West 
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African culture and it is this which accounts for the ‘inherent religi- 
osity’ of the New World negro. Finally, there are cultural imponderables, 
which are ‘those elements of the culture which may be peripheral 
to the focus but ride high in the consciousness of the people (and) are 
retained under contact’. These are said to be carried largely ‘below 
the level of consciousness’ and are found in such cultural elements as 
language patterns and musical style.® 

The main generalizations of the school are that elements of African 
culture have been retained most in areas of religion, music, folklore 
and magic, and that economic, technological and artistic aspects of 
African life have been least retained in the New World. Social structure 
and language tended to vary in their retention in different regions. 
It is further maintained that the differentials in African cultural 
retentions over the New World are to be explained historically in terms 
of the type of slavery which existed in the different regions.?° The four 
factors primarily responsible for such differentials and, conversely, the 
degree of acculturation of the negro during slavery were: climate and 
topography; organization and operation of the slave populations; the 
numerical ratio of whites to slaves: and the extent to which slaves were 
distributed in rural or urban areas. On this basis Herskovits concluded 
that the United States offered the least favourable conditions for 
African cultural survivals while the British West Indies and Latin 
America were the most favourable, 11 

I have three general criticisms to make of this theory of acculturation 
in the New World and many relating to more specific matters of 
detail. The latter will be taken up during the course of the ensuing 
discussion. For the moment, the more general criticisms will be stated. 
First, they make certain assumptions concerning the nature of culture 
and change which are either untenable or are in need of considerable 
qualification. Let us take the concept which is perhaps central to their 
generalizations, that of religion as the cultural focus of African society. 
Three issues are at stake: first, is the notion of cultural focus tenable? 
Secondly, even if such a notion is tenable, is religion the focus of West 
African society? And thirdly, how far is it true that the elements which 
form the focal point of a culture are the most resilient to contact situa- 
tions? 

The concept of cultural focus is not a statement about concrete 
social phenomena but a conceptualization regarding the relative struc- 
tural significance of the value of any given society. It asserts that the 
values of a society are centred on some core-value which gives that 
society its particular style or ‘emphasis’, The concept implies a model 
of concentric layers of values, those in the centre forming the focal 
point and most important part of the culture, the other layers declining 
in significance as they recede toward th periphery, which constitutes 
the “cultural imponderables’. | 
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Now it is one thing to talk about the structural significance of a 
value and another to speak ofits psychological significance for individual 
members of the society. In the former case we are concerned with an 
observer’s conceptualization of the elements of significance in the 
maintenance of his structural model of the society. In the latter, we 
are examining concrete psycho-cultural phenomena relating to dis- 
crete social actors. Itis a fallacy of ‘misplaced concreteness’ to identify 
what is conceived to be structurally significant in a society with what is 
significant to individual members of that society. In short, the cog- 
nitive map or equilibrium model of the anthropologist or any other 
external observer need not be the same as that of individual members 
of the society observed. It follows then, that even if the view that 
religion forms the cultural focus of West African societies were accepted, 
this would not imply anything concerning the core values of the indi- 
vidual members of those societies who were transported to the New 
World as slaves. 

Of these individuals we know very little. Despite the aburdance 
of ethnographic material on West Africa the bias of these studies has 
been away from analyses of the relation between culture and personality. 
In any event—and this is the second serious limitation of the Afro- 
‘Americanists—even if such studies were to begin now it would be 
extremely dangerous to assume that attitudes expressed by modern 
‘Africans are representative of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
ancestors from whom the present New World negroes are descended. 

Having abandoned the culture-iccus thesis, there is little point in 
pursuing the other two issues raised in relation to it—namely, whether 
religion is the focus of West African societies and the extent to which 
the focal point of a culture is most resilient in contact situations. To be 
sure, the problem of religion in the acculturation of the African zo New 
World slavery is not being abandoned but will subsequently be more 
fruitfully discussed within a new theoretical framework. | 

Before this new framework is presented, another salient criticism of 
the Afro-Americanists is necessary. It is the bias of this school toward 
only one side of the acculturation problem. One of their main hypotheses 
is that of ‘cultural tenacity’? or the tendency of members of a society 
to hold on to the values they enculturated or internalized during their 
socialization. The result of this bias has been to over-emphasize African 
cultural survivals in the New World while the equally important other 
side of the problem—the disintegration of African culture—is neglected, 
_ or treated in a purely parenthetical manner.1* Often this bias leads to 
- gross misrepresentation of the facts. For example, Herskovits asserts 
that during the period of seasoning the influence exerted by the creole 
slave on his ward went along with an equally strong reciprocal in- 
fluence by the newly arrived African on his supervisor and that by this 
means contact with Africa was maintained and perpetuated in the 
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slave society.!4 My examination of what took place during seasoning 
in Jamaica demonstrates that this assertion has no foundation what- 
ever. On the contrary, newly arrived Africans, and indeed even 
seasoned Africans, were contemptuously regarded by the creole slaves 
as “Guiney-birds’ or ‘salt-water negroes’. 

The theoretical framework I am suggesting begins with a recognition 
of the fact that acculturation, especially that which took place during 
slavery, is concerned as much with the disintegration of cultures as 
with their retention. The main questions to be asked are, first, from the 
viewpoint of the aboriginal cultures of the negroes (a) what areas in the 
institutional fabric of these cultures would be most subject to dis- 
- integration in a culture contact situation and why; (b) what factors 
were primarily responsible for the survival of elements of these cultures 
in the slave conditions of the New World? Secondly, from the view- 
point of the culture of the white masters, (a) what kind of European 
civilization existed in the various areas of the New World and (b) 
to what extent was the kind of host-society so formed favourable to the 
retention or disintegration of the culture of the negroes? By the term 
‘host’ society is meant the socio-cultural system of the group which 
dominates the ownership of the means of production and political 
power of a society. Such a group need not be the numerical majority, 
as may be seen in the cases of modern South Africa or West Indian 
slave societies. 


Disintegration It seems highly probable that the elements of a culture 
which are most likely to disintegrate under contact with a dominant 
culture are those characterized by the qualities of particularism, 
specificity and inadaptability. The term particularism is not being 
used here in the Parsonian sense, but in the manner in which it was 
employed by Gluckman in his analysis of religion and tribal change in 
Africa.15 In this sense, the basic unit is that of the total social structure 
where the tribal religion, because it ritualizes ‘every kind of social 
relationship and activity’, is ‘rooted in particular institutions’.’¢ 
Gluckman’s argument may be extended to include the kinship system 
which is also highly particularistic in that it pervades all aspects of a 
tribe’s life and is rooted in their particular conception of authority, and 
their own code of relating to each other. . 

One qualification must be made to Gluckman’s arguments, however, 
namely, that while they hold for most African societies (and as such, 
are of particular relevance to us) they are not of universal applicability. 
Thus, it may be suggested that the highly individualized worship of the 
‘Sir-ghost? (Moen pait) or immediate ancestor among the Manus, 
existing within the context of a loosely-knit kinship structure, would 
stand a much better chance of survival under a culture contact situa- 
tion than was the case with most West African religions.1’ 
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‘The same holds true for the kinship institution. ‘The unilineal struc- 
ture of most West African societies was that most likely to collapse 
under a system such as slavery in Jamaica. On the other hand, it is 
possible that tribal systems with bilateral kinship, where the distribu- 
tion of jural authority is less extensive and restricted to relations within 
the nuclear family on the one hand, and between members of the local 
group and the headman, on the other, would have been far more 
easily adaptable to the New World slave environment., 18 

The second factor leading to disintegration on contact is that of 
specificity. It seems not unreasonable to suggest that the more loczlized 
a given cultural trait—that is, the more peculiar it was to a particular 
tribe in West Africa—the greater would have been the possibility of its 
disappearance in the New World since it would have been meaningful 
only to a relatively small and scattered minority of the slave papula- 
tions. For example, the peculiar farming practices and dietary customs 
of the rice-eating Mende and Lokko peoples of Sierra Leone; and the 
relatively sophisticated wood-carving, weaving and metal-working of 
the Yorubas had to give way to the more common West African 
dietary customs and crafts found in the New World slave societies. 

By inadaptability we refer to the extent to which a given cultural 
element was incapable of surviving within, or syncretizing with, or 
being reinterpreted in the new socio-cultural environment of the New 
World. It was only in exceptional cases that any cultural trait of West 
Africa remained the same in content and form in the New World. 


Surowals ‘The arguments here are simply the opposite of those above 
and need little elaboration. Those elements which were structurally 
universalistic, for example witchcraft; which were diffused most widely 
throughout West Africa, for example musical style and agricultural 
techniques; and which were most adaptable to the slave system, for 
example the trickster-hero cycle of West African folk tales; were those 
likely to survive in the New World. 


The processes of acculturation The first point to be noted in an exemina- 
tion of the acculturation of the slave in Jamaica and the rest of the New 
World is the crucial difference between the creole and African slave. 
The former was assimilated into the slave system through the process 
of his socialization; the latter, for most of the period of slavery, by 
seasoning. There was, however, the critical early period of slavery 
. between 1655 and 1700 when there was not yet a creole slave society 
and contact was solely between Whites and Africans. Those African 
tribes which dominated this early formative period—in the case of 
Jamaica it was the Akan—made a vital impact on the creole slave 
society that was later to emerge. After about 1720, however, the in- 
fluence of future generations of Africans on the creole slave society was 
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of importance not so much in new contributions, but more in terms of 
re-inforcements of already established Africanisms. 

Three factors were of importance in the acculturation of the negro 
to slavery: the nature of the white host society; the extent of miscegena~ 
tion; and the nature of management of slaves and the type of employ- 
ment in which they were engaged. These factors are all closely related 
to each other and will therefore not be rigidly separated in the follow- 
ing discussion. Although our primary interest is in the Jamaican slave 
system, Comparisons with the other slave systems of the New World 
will be made where such comparisons serve the purpose of bringing the 
main points into greater relief. 


(1) The white host society What my study of Jamaican slave society 
brought out most clearly was the almost completely disorganized 
state of the Jamaican white community. This sprang primarily from 
the small number of whites in relation to negroes, from the absence of 
the most capable leaders of the society, and from the incompetence of 
the resident whites.* The result was that there was hardly any kind of 
host society for the negroes to adjust to. In this respect Jamaica (and 
other West Indian slave colonies) stands in contrast to the slave societies 
of the United States and Latin America. Both in the United States and 
Brazil the whites formed a coherent society, with ‘loyal citizens’ com- 
mitted to the independent progress of their societies; they were also 
numerically superior to their slaves. American scholars have neglected 
this important distinction between the West Indies and the rest of the 
New World for two reasons. First, there are scholars—such as Tannen- 
baum and Elkins—who, concerned with the comparative treatment of 
the slaves in the New World, treat all the English-speaking slave societies 
as a group and compare them unfavourably with the Iberian slave 
societies. This rather crude classification is not so much erroneous as 
irrelevant.*° Secondly, there are the Afro-Americanists who, in formu- 
lating their ‘scale of intensity of Africanisms’, find it convenient to 
neglect the crucial differences between the West Indies and Latin 
America, claiming that slavery in these areas created conditions more 
favourable to the survival of Africanisms than in the southern United 
States. 

In Jamaica the situation was not one in which the culture of the 
negroes broke down and was replaced by the values of an integrated 
host society, but rather one in which the values of both masters and 
slaves were in a state of almost complete disintegration. Indeed, it is 
reasonable to say that the culture of the whites in Jamaica suffered 
almost as much as that of their negro slaves. 

There were two main reasons for this. The first is the small number 
of whites in relation to slaves. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries there was.an average of ten slaves to every white person and in 
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the nineteenth century there were thirteen slaves to each white.?! In 
America, on the other hand, only two of the southern states had negro 
populations which slightly outnumbered the whites; and in nine of 
them the slave population varied between 1-5 and 33 per cent of the 
total population.** This small white population in Jamaica was almost 
entirely the consequence of the monopolization of the major portion of 
the cultivable land in the island by a few wealthy estate owners pre- 
occupied with the large-scale production of sugar who, despite their 
public statements to the contrary, had little desire to promote the 
settlement of small-scale white planters in the island. 

Even more important, however, wa3 the fact that these very mondpo- 
lists abandoned the island as soon as they made their fortunes. Almost 
all the peculiar evils of the Jamaican slave system can be traced back 
to this unusual degree of absenteeism but the following are the most 
significant. First, since the wealthiest, most successful and, presumably, 
most talented members of the society were absent, the government of 
the island and the general management of the estates were left to the 
whites who were not only least qualified to do so, but the majority of 
of whom had little real interest in either the economic or social develop- 
ment of the island. It is a sociological truism that a society, in order 
to survive, must fulfil the egoistic nzeds of its individual members or 
else fall prey to rebellion, and at the same time maintain some degree 
of collective sentiments or else coapse into apathy and eventual 
anarchy. It was the unfortunate fate of Jamaican slave society to 
harbour the possibilities of both these extreme situations at one and the 
same time. For the all-powerful white group, most of whom came from 
Britain, were interested solely in exploiting the resources of the society 
for their individual ends with a view to making their fortunes as quickly 
as possible and returning to the mcther-country; while the oppressed 
mass of negro slaves were almost completely deprived of the most basic 
of their individual demands—material, spiritual or political. Worse, 
both these polarized tendencies were functions of each other, creating 
one of the most vicious circles ever to beset a society. 

Since the majority of the whites who managed the estates did not 
own them, they had no vested interest in preserving them, and further, 
since they were usually paid on an annual commission basis by their 
absentee employers, it was in their interest to exhaust the capital 
assets of the estates so as to ensure the fastest and greatest annual 
returns. The separation of ownership from management therefore 
negated the countervailing influence of proprietorial self-interesz. 

But the major part of the capital assets of these ill-managed estates 
were the slaves, and it is here that the opposing pressure to rebellion 
became a function of the anarchistic apathy of the white masters, for 
there can be little doubt that the excessive brutality of the treatment 
of the Jamaican slaves is to be traced back to the lack of interest on the 
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part of their masters in their preservation, unlike the situation in the 
United States and Latin America where such preservation was in some 
way ensured by the identity of ownership and management. 

It may well be wondered why it was that, between the pull of white 
apathy and the push of negro deprivation, Jamaican slave society was 
not completely torn apart. The truth is that on many occasions it came 
very close to the edge of chaos. We are thinking here of the unusually 
large number of slave revolts that took place in the island. The question 
therefore is why was it that these numerous slave revolts never succeeded 
in destroying the system? I have answered this question in some detail 
in my analysis of the society?? and have concluded that the reasons 
were: first, the divisions among the African sector of the slave popula- 
tion along tribal lines which prevented an organized front against the 
whites ever taking place; secondly, the antagonism between the creole 
and African groups of slaves; thirdly, the military support the whites 
received from the mother-country; and, most important of all, the 
compromise reached between the whites and the earlier groups of 
rebels, known as the Maroons, who had escaped from the plantations 
and established themselves in the mountains of the interior. Even full- 
scale military force could not dislodge them from a terrain ideally 
suited to guerilla defence. Having been forced to grant them their 
freedom in 1740, the whites then utilized the tactics of divide-and-rule 
by employing the Maroons to assist them in suppressing further revolts 
and in returning runaway slaves who made for the mountains. 

However, the apathy of the Jamaican whites and the near collapse 
of their values and major social institutions led, ironically, to the 
creation of greater opportunities for contact between the races. ‘This 
contact took place—despite the severity of the treatment of the slaves— 
on all levels, but particularly in sexual relations. 


(2) Miscegenation A great deal of publicity has been given to miscegena- 
tion in Brazil and to the Portuguese’s love of dark women. This is simply 
romantic nonsense, due largely to the famous work of Freyre.*4 The 
Englishman in Jamaica exhibited an even greater passion for black 
women than his Portuguese counterpart, if one is to judge by the 
resulting stock of people of mixed blood in the island. The unusually 
high degree of miscegenation in Jamaica was occasioned not only by 
the scarcity of white women, but also by the values of the society. 

For it is striking that, with the breakdown of the values of both 
whites and blacks a system of purely ‘technical’ norms emerged, which 
in many ways applied equally to both groups. Thus, until the end of 
the eighteenth century, slaves were not permitted legal marriage; but 
for the majority of whites the right to become legally married was 
nominal since, as I have demonstrated in my work on the subject,*® 
the white employee ran the grave risk of unemployment if he dared to 
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get married. My study also demonst-ated,the remarkable extent to 
which both groups mixed with each other on festival occasions; anc in 
matters of religion and education there was little to distinguish the 
majority of Jamaican whites from the negroes. 


(3) Management and employment of slaves Herskovits has contended that 
variations in the nature of management of slaves; the degree to which 
they were owned by large or small slave owners; and the spatial distri- 
bution of the slaves in rural and urban areas, all contributed signifi- 
cantly to variations in the retention of Africanisms throughout the 
New World. Accordingly, the greater proportion of small-scale owners, 
the larger number of Cities and the larger number of whites in relation 
to negroes in the United States meant that the slaves there had greater 
opportunities for contact with the whites than they did in either Latin 
America or the West Indies. The result, it is argued, was greater 
acculturation and fewer Africanisms in the United States.*® 
This argument is only partly correct, largely because it neglects two 
important factors. The first is that already stressed, namely, the 
heightened contact which ensued in Jamaica from the disintegrated 
state of the white host society. Arising from this is a second factor—the 
fact that the slave in Jamaica performed a wide variety of roles which 
acquainted him with many areas of his master’s culture. My analysis 
of the occupations of the slaves?” showed how the extreme wastefulness 
of the slave system led to a situation in which an unusually large number 
of slaves were employed in the households of the whites. While it is true 
that few of the field slaves desired to become household slaves, the con- 
verse—that most of the household slaves would have preferred =o be 
field slaves—does not, as Herskovits seems to have thought, hold true. 
Household slaves did consider themselves superior to field negroes and 
felt it a great disgrace to be demoted to the field: and the main reason 
for their belief in the superiority of their occupation was their proximity 
“to the whites. The scarcity of white women in Jamaica meant not only 
that the negresses were called upon to perform sexual services by whites 
but, in the majority of cases; they were in charge of their households. 
In Jamaica the terms ‘mistress’ and ‘housekeeper’ became synonymous. 
Again, because of the absence of a poor white community, most of the 
skilled work on the estates of the island was performed by slaves. Thus, 
the argument regarding the relation between negro—white ratio and the 
degree of acculturation cuts both ways. On the one hand the greater 
the number of whites the greater the opportunities for face-to-face 
contact, but the narrower the range of role-performance; on the other 
hand, the smaller the number of whites the smaller the opportunities 
for face-to-face contact, but the wider the range of role-performance. 
It is questionable, however, how far one can assume a positive correla- 
tion between face-to-face contact and acculturation. 
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PART 2/THE CULTURAL AND 80CIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
JAMAICA, 1655-1865. 


It is now our task to summarize, briefly, the development of Jamaican 
society in the two centuries after Jamaica was first occupied by the 
British, This will not only be of practical historical interest but will 
present an interesting case study of social and cultural change. We may 
distinguish four phases in this period of Jamaica’s history: (a) the period 
of disintegration between 1655 and 1730, (b) the period of adaptation 
between 1730 and 1780, (c) the period of consolidation between 1780 
and 1834 and (d) the period of disjunction between 1834 and 1865. 


(a) The period of disintegration, 1655-1730 This was the early unsettled 
period of slavery. Both masters and slaves were largely newcomers to 
the society and strangers to each other. The early attempts at creating 
a colonie de peuplement failed and with the development of large-scale 
sugar plantations the exploitation of the slave group by the masters 
was total. The values of both masters and slaves were in almost com- 
plete disorganization and the society existed solely for the pursuit of 
one goal—that of making vast fortunes as quickly as possible from 
growing sugar. These factors led to the harsh and inhuman treatment 
of the slaves and their complete lack of any rights either in law or 
custom. All that existed were—to use a term of Merton’s—purely 
‘technical’ norms. The society approximated to the limiting case of 
one polar type of Merton’s typology of malintegrated cultures. As he 
wrote: 


The cultural emphasis placed upon certain goals varies independently of 
the degree of emphasis placed upon institutionalized means. There may 
develop a very heavy, at times a virtually exclusive, stress upon the value 
of particular goals, involving comparatively little concern with the institu- 
tionally prescribed means of striving toward the goals, The limiting case 
of this type is reached when the range of alternative procedures is governed 
only by technical rather than institutionalized norms. 28 


(b) The period of adaptation, 1730-1780. During this period both a slave 
and a white creole society emerged. These creole groups were numeri- 
cally superior to their foreign-born counterparts but were, nonetheless, 
incapable of fully reproducing themselves and depended on the latter 
for augmentation. A fact of major significance during this period was 
the rapid growth of absenteeism with the evil consequences we have 
outlined above. 

But certain significant changes were discernible during this second 
period. In the first place, masters and slaves were no longer strangers 
to each other. The white masters no longer saw their slaves as exotic 
brutes with violent, unpredictable passions which had to be kept in 
check by the constant exercise of harsh, inhuman discipline.** By now 
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they had developed certzin stereotypes concerning ‘Quashie’s’ person- 
ality and intellectual capacities which acted both as a system of 
rationalization for whatever moral problems slavery presented and asa 
base from which to interact with the stereotyped group. The negro, in 
turn, had also come to -earn a great deal about his master—he now 
spoke his language, understood his role within the society and, most 
important, out of the cultural chaos of the early period, had begur to 
develop patterns of bekaviour by which he could best adjust to his 
thraldom. The slave alto developed certain stereotyped views of his 
master and certain patterns of responses not only to the demands which 
his master made on him, but also to the expectation of these demands. 
He acted-out the stereotype his master had of him since this was always 
the best path to surviva., isolating his inner self behind the ‘false self- 
system’ of ‘Quashie’, the Jamaican counterpart of the American slave’s 
‘Sambo’ personality.*° 
Further, the purely technical norms of the early period were now 
acquiring the force of castom. The laws still left the slave almost com- 
pletely at the mercy of zhe master and acts of barbarity were certainly 
not uncommon. But there is reason to believe that the general trend 
was toward a less severe treatment of the slave and a recognition of the 
-fact that certain minime! customary rights were due to him. ‘The norms, 
in short, were becoming less ‘technical’, more institutionalized; they 
were acquiring the status of folk-ways. 


(c) The period of consolidation, 1780-1834 ‘This is what has been desigrated 
the period of amelioration in the literature. Due largely to pressure from 
the abolitionists and emancipationists of the mother-country, but also 
to the internal dynanics of change in the colony, the tendencies 
already manifest in the second period now came into full force. 
Nowhere was this more evident than in the changes in the slave laws, 
or ‘consolidated slave Saws’ as the Jamaican Assembly described them. 
'There was not only am improvement in the treatment of the slaves but 
attention was now bang paid to the non-material areas of his life, 
especially in the matte- of religion. . 

Not only were the laws codified during this period, but als> the 
relation between masters and slaves and the ‘proper’ treatment of the 
slaves, in the legion o? books and pamphlets which purported to give 
the last word on the subject. All these changes went hand in hanc with 
the gradual erosion of the economic basis on which the entire system of 
slavery rested. 

Generally speaking. it may be said that the norms of the society had 
become almost fully normative; or, to use Sumner’s terminology, the 
folk-ways had become the ‘right-wayy.** 


(d) The period of disjunction, 1834-1865 The legal emancipation >f the 
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slaves in 1834 and their complete emancipation in 1838 marked not 
only the political end of the period of slavery but ushered in an en- 
tirely new social and economic order in Jamaica.?? 

Abolition meant that the enforced ties between ex-master and ex- 
slave were severed. The negro, no longer under any compulsion to 
remain on the plantation, abandoned the scene of his thraldom which 
he despised so much and lived instead in mountain villages centred 
partly on his original provision ground. At first, it appeared as if the 
ex-slaves were rapidly enculturating the values of their original masters 
under the influence of the missionary teachers. By 1850, however, there 
was general disillusionment among those interested in ‘civilizing’ the 
Jamaican negro. On the one hand, attendance at Christian churches 
rapidly fell off and the phenomenal success of missionary schools im- 
mediately after slavery had now been replaced by an almost complete 
lack of interest in education or Christianity on the part of the negroes. 
On the other hand, there was a resurgence of the non-European features 
of the negro society which had developed, but remained latent, during 
slavery. Revivalism and Myalism erupted with great frenzy during the 
late 1840’s and 1850's, and reached their climax in the early 1860's 
when both converged to form the basis of modern Jamaican folk 
religion. Sociologists of culture change have identified such outbursts 
of supernatural fervour as being both symptomatic of, and instrumental 
in, the revitalization of disorganized cultures. 33 

Thus, there emerged in the post-emancipation period a dual culture, 
or as Curtin puts it, ‘two Jamaicas’: one was the Afro-Jamaican cul- 
tural system, which was largely a consolidation and revitalization of 
patterns developed during slavery; the other was the European-oriented 
cultural system which was the revival of British civilization in the island 
after its disintegration during slavery. It is this dual cultural pattern 
which still forms the basis of Jamaican society.*4 
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Civil-military relations in developing countries 


The purpose of this paper is to review some of the structural determin- 
ants of the interaction between the civilian government and military 
organizations in developing countries. Perhaps the most obvious ex- 
pressions of this interaction are coups d’état. Both their frequency in 
recent years and their dramatic quality have ensured their study, 
mostly by historians and political scientists, rarely by sociologists. 
According to Finer, coups have occurred in 32 of the 51 states existing 
in 1917, and in at least 20 of the states founded since 1945.1 Each year, 
if not each month, increases that number. Many writers (notably 
Finer, Goodspeed, Johnson, Lieuwen*) have caught what I take to be 
the atmosphere of coups: 


The date: 11 July 1963. The time: 12 noon. The place: the War | 
Ministry in Quito, Ecuador. The orders: a tank battalion will surround 
the presidential palace and neutralize the presidential guard while troops 
rush in to arrest the President. As the soldiers entered, President Arosemena 
fled upstairs to his private apartments and phoned nearby Army barracks 
for help. It was too late: they had already made commitments to the 
newly formed military junta. 

Aroused mobs congregated in front of the presidential palace, and 
demonstrations against the armed forces took place in the port city of 
Guayaquil. Vice-President Varea tried to summon Congress. The resist- 
ance came too late and proved ineffective. The mobs were dispersed with 
a few rifle shots. Troops battered down the palace door and seized President 
Arosemena. That evening he was put aboard an Air Force plane and de- 
posited in Panama City. Vice-President Varea was also flown into exile.® 


But neither the frequency of coups nor their dramatic character 
justifies their being used as a universe for the analysis of civil-military 
relations. One reason why they may not be a good index is that failed 
coups and alleged ‘coups’, that is those nipped in the bud, are not 
easily aggregated to successful coups; nor can they be ignored. Finer, 
for instance, suggested that more coups fail than succeed. Secondly, 
military organizations may exert a strong influence on governmental 
policy or on budgetary allocations to the military, without recourse to 
a coup. In this sense coups are like convicted criminals to the criminolo- 
gist, the visible part of an iceberg, but an iceberg of unknown size; they 

* Keith Hopkins, m.a. (Cantab.). Lecturer in Sociology-az the London School of 
Economics; Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 
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provide a useful set of statistics but they may not 


4 


be a fair sample of 


crime, let alone of devi=nce. Besides there are so many opportunities for 
exerting pressure withm the framework of legality, even to the extent 
that the pressure is leg: lly condemned (e.g. blackmail). | 
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For obvious reasons, therefore, some significant modes of interaction 
between the civilian government and military organizations are beyond 
our knowledge. We have to resort to external indices, which are likely 
to be inadequate. This applies to coups for the reasons outlined above, 
but also, for example, to the size of armies, or to the size of the military 
budget as a percentage of the national budget. It may be, for example, 
that the civilian government identifies with military expansion; indeed 
it may be that civilian politicians are the prime movers in such expan- 
sion; there may be a real threat of war. Nevertheless I thought it worth- 
while to tabulate some factors (Tables 1-3): the size of armies and of 
police forces, the size of the military budget as a percentage of the 
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Ivory Coast 
3,600 6:9 2'4 4,000 2,300 6-8 
Liberi 
1,400 6-7 1:8 3,200 700 100 0:0 75 
Sierra Leone 
2,500 4'9 1°3 1,360 2,000 gr 75 
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TABLE 3 Latin America 








Mil. Anrual % % 
exp. MiL % G.N.P. pop. pop. Coups 
, as % exp growth per in over and 

States and ofnat. as% Size Size of G.N.P. capita cities 15 failed 
population budget of of of per 1957 over lit- coups 
0008 1964-5 G.N.P. mil. police capita U.S. $ 20,000 erate F, 
Colombia 2'2 
15,097! 23 1'2 24,000 10,000 (1050-59) 263 224 62-0 
Paraguay — 10 
1,817 19 4'5 18,000 (1950-60) 114 15'2 65:8 
Dominican R. 0'9 
3:452 19 3'2 19,000 (1945-59) 239 122 599 1963 
Peru 1'5 ' 
10,365 17 3'0 37,000 18,000 (1950-58) 179 139 475 1963 
Argentina 120,000 —0'4 
21,247 I4 2'6 (inc. 8o,oco NS) {1950-60) 490 48°3 86:4 
Bolivia —0°2 i 
3,520 13 2I 9,000 (1950-55) 99 194 32I 1963 
Ecuador 1-8 
4,650, 12 1:96 (1950-60) 189 178 557 1961/3 
El Salvador 1:8 
2,723 1I (1953-59) 219 39'4 190 
Brazil 3°1 F 1961 
70,967 11 &5 273,000 (948-60) 293 281 494 ` 1964 
Venezuela Ah 1958 
8,573 10 2°6 21,000 (1950—60) 648 472 522 F 1962 
Mexico 2'3 
94,928 10 o7 62,000 (1948-59) 262 24:0 50°0 i 
Honduras O'g 
2,008 10 1'3 2,500 (1952-9) 194 II'5 44'0 ' 1963 
Chile 1'3 
7374 9 2'8 47,000 (1950-60) 379 463 801 
Nicaragua 4'2 
1,593 a8 5,000 (1945-59) T 160 20°1 38-4 
Haiti 0'3 
4,000 2'9 (1945-59) T 105 5'I 10°5 
Uruguay 23 
2,590 7] 1-0 (1945-59) T 478 80-9 
Guatemala 1'2 i 
4,278 1'5 7,500 2,500 (1948-60) 189 r2 294 1963 
Panama i 1'6 
13075 0°27 3,400 (1950-58) 329 331 65:7 
Costa Rica 3°4 
1,370 0-5 1,200 (1945-59)T 357 154 794 
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national budget and as a percentage of G.N.P., as well as other rough 
indices of economic and social development in developing countries in 
three areas of the world. Not only are these indices rough, the infor- 
mation on which they are based is of varying inaccuracy. Moreover, 
except by arbitrary scaling, the different indices cannot be reduced 
to a single dimension. Nonetheless, such tabulation has advantages 
over selective illustration. 

Yet another qualification has to be made. I am concerned with the 
interaction of the institutionally separate civilian government and the 
military. Yet quite often there is symbolic identification of both insti- 
tutions in the head of state. The President or King is in command of 
the armed forces and dresses up in the uniform of general or admiral, 
even though he himself plays no specifically military role. Historically 
there have been societies in which political and military roles were 
fused or interwoven at several levels of the hierarchy (e.g. Prussia, 
feudal Europe). Such a fusion does not solve the problem of how to 
control soldiers, but it may require a different kind of analysis from 
one which treats the civilian and military institutions as separate. In 
highly industrialized countries also, the military has in some respects 
become civilianized.* For example, there may be a fusion of military 
and civilian technology, or military personnel may be used as diplo- 
matic advisers. At some levels then roles may have become sufficiently 
fused and the skills so transferable as to make the distinction civil- 
military conceptual rather than existential. And the same problem 
arises in different guise where the military has for a prolonged period 
taken over civilian government (e.g. Egypt); at what level are such 
rulers military or civil? 


THE EXTERNAL REFERENTS OF THE MILITARY 


Presumably the rationale of an institutionally separate military is that 
technical standards of fighting require both training and specialization 
which can most conveniently and ‘effictently’ be carried out by profession- 
als. Even if some military tasks can be carried out by part-timers or by 
short-service volunteers (full or selective national service), a permanent 
cadre is needed. Even more these professionals are needed to defend the 
nation state against the threat, real or imagined, of external enemies. 
I say rationale without any suggestion that this is the real or whole 
reason. There are many other reasons: e.g. cultural traditions, institu- 
tional inertia, past wars and the maintenance of internal order. But let 
us first look at external defence. 

We are not here concerned with the great powers, but rather with 
those nations who in varying postures of deference or defiance shelter 
beneath their wings. The size of the armies in these nations (cf. ‘Tables 
1-3) correlates reasonably with their population, but how does it 
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correspond with the needs of defence? Of course there can be little 
objective measure of that. It may be that these countries are caught in 
an international system of alliances and suspicion, which they cannot 
control. What can be said is that military costs are sufficiently high to 
form an obstacle to economic development. There are, however, con- 
siderable regional variations. In Africa most countries are recently 
independent; previously defence was chiefly the concern of the coloniz- 
ing powers. Now, however, the armies and the money spent on them 
are growing. In S.E. Asia and in the Middle East the armies are very 
large and could perhaps be justified by pointing to the degree of dis- 
turbance in the former and the fear of Israel in the latter. But in Latin 
America, in spite of U.S. guarantees of peace and the absence of wars, 
the military continues to be a substantial expense. Of course it is possible 
to argue that wars are infrequent because there are armies; historically 
this is not valid; a priori the argument looks as good inverted. 

By the same token that the ostensible rationale of the military is 
external defence, the referents of its equipment and training are also 
external and competitive. It has been argued that whereas local business 
can be technologically backward because it has only local business to 
compete with, armies judge their equipment by the standard of tech- 
nically advanced countries. For this reason the military, it is said, 
forms the most forward-looking and technologically advanced element 
in many developing countries. This is the case all the more because 
military officers, keenly aware as they are of foreign military com- 
petition, come into contact with their counterparts in technically 
advanced countries and learn from these contacts to see their country 
in all its corrupt inefficiency.” Hence the modernizing fervour of the 
military and its willingness to intervene and take over from politicians 
who lack or neglect such a perspective. 

It is true that a significant proportion of officers from some developing 


= countries have training abroad, and that technically advanced 


countries do send military advisers (and salesmen) to developing 
countries.® It is also true that the armed forces of developing countries 
are equipped with some weapons which are technically in advance of 
the manufacturing standards of the native industries. But the question 
remains as to whether the use and maintenance, as opposed to the 
manufacture of technically advanced weapons, plus the contact of 
training and trade with technically advanced countries and their 
representatives are sufficient to imbue the military in developing 
countries with a passionate mission for the modernization of their 
countries. 

It may be the case that the military‘in developing countries contains 
the most technically accomplished men in elite positions and it may be 
that these or others are the most forward-looking and modernizing of 
all elite groups. Evidence on this point would be better than assertion, 
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and evidence is noticeable by its absence. After all politicians, too, have 
contact with technically advanced countries, and it is worth remember- 
ing that infantry rather than highly mechanized units predominate in 
most military forces of developing countries. Indeed the air forces which 
may have the greatest concentration of advanced equipment are 
politically negligible. Nor does it seem very profitable to talk of a 
desire to modernize, in the abstract. Such a desire may be widespread, 
like the desire to consume Western goods. What matters more is the 
order of priorities and of sacrifices. Who is going to be deprived of what 
in order that others should consume what goods? 

Since such problems are not easily soluble within the framework of 
traditional institutions, they exacerbate social dissensus. The political 
intervention of the military seems to me to proceed not so much from 
its prior attitudes to social change but from its strategic position within 
the arena of social dissensus, for its relatively large size and hierarchic 
organization facilitate a cohesion which no other elite group can match. 


THE MILITARY IMAGE 


Before we look at the structural determinants of military cohesion it is 
opportune to examine the range of military stereotypes which have 
been implicit in the previous discussion. On an analytical plane these 
may be subdivided into the images the military have of themselves, the 
images of the military held by different groups within the society, and 
the image as contrasted with the reality. 

One major stereotype common to most cultures is that of the hero/ 
warrior, the courageous individualistic leader of men. In our own 
culture this has survived the onslaught of both technical revolution and 
mass armies. Colonels are given medals for the bravery of their regi- 
ments, pilots are much more culture heroes than machine makers. 
Generals use their military-hero cachet as a springboard for political 
election. In its role as defender of the nation, then, the army may see 
itself and be seen by others as standing above the self-interested 
vagaries of political polemic; and this image may serve as a legitimation 
of its interference in politics ‘in the national interest’, This may be 
particularly so when the state has been liberated from colonial oppression 
by a revolutionary army, which then forms the core of the official 

Set against this image is the hostile stereotype of the rigid, doctrinaire, 
status-conscious prig of blinkered conservative views, pilloried for 
example in the Captain of Köpenick, or our own Colonel Blimp.’ 
Somewhat in between these extremes is Janowitz’ idealization of the 
modern American military officer, a specialist in violence, technically 
oriented yet prepared to meet the unexpected and death in the service 
of his country. In this context the dominant mode of integration is not 
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the barked ‘fitualized word of command from superior to subordinate 
but ;skill-ofiented discussion and diplomatic manipulation between 
mariagers; And it is this image which Janowitz qualifies (middle-range 
managers caught in hervic posture), personifies and extrapolates on to 
developing countries.?° 
. Itis difficult if not impossible to know how widespread these images 
are, or how well they match reality. Suffice it to say that the military's 
self image as disinterested modernizers or protectors of law and order 
seems very common. Contrarily, Finer, for example, stresses the fre- 
quency with which military coups are precipitated by threats to mili- 
tary: self interest and are followed by increases in military pay and 
budgetary allocations.1- The main danger seems to be an acceptance 
of a stereotype as coextensive with reality.** 

There is, I think, one particular characteristic of the military which 
facilitates the survival of the image of the military as efficient. This is 
the infrequency of wars. The efficiency of the military is therefore, in 
terms of its primary rationale, untested. This may be one reason why 
the military in developing countries can be the prototype or only 
example of the large formal hierarchic organization, typical of highly 
industrialized nations. [t is a formal organization with more than the 
usual amount of formality, as typified by the routinized ritual of drill. +? 
Given the infrequency of wars, calls upon its initiative or skill at all 
command levels are low. Quite unlike other large-scale organizatians 
(e.g. governmental bureaucracy, manufacturing organizations) the 
military does not have to mesh with other elements of the social struc- 
ture, except in terms of consumption and communication. The military 
is thus enabled to maintain a complex and large structure in pre- 
industrial society precisely because only low efficiency demands zre 
made upon it and because its formal hierarchic image can be preserved 
by strict discipline and constricted initiative. 


\ 


MILITARY COHESION 


In spite of the integrative power of strict hierarchy and discipline, 
cohesion is, as Andreski has underlinec, variable.14 It is impossible to 
analyse all the determinants of this variability or to put them on any 
single scale of measurement. Let us assume the superiority of military 
fire-power over the civilian population, with only a brief reminder 
that civilian enthusiasm (e.g. the Hungarian revolution, 1956) or 
military inertia may belie this technical superiority. 15 

This raises the problem of the identification of enlisted men w-th 
overall military objectives, and especielly with the policy or interests 
of senior officers. Why do common soldiers risk their lives by fighting 
for the political ambitions of leaders, when their own interests are 
neither threatened nor likely to be improved? Several partial and 
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tentative answers are possible. The relative frequency of’death and 
high levels of poverty may induce a fatalism among*those. ‘who have 
nothing to lose’. Conventional military discipline might: hold so long 
as there is no risk of fighting (coups are often bloodless) and. if the 
military formations used are tight and large. There may be a chance 
of plunder and the hope of a rise in pay. The soldiers, under cover of 
‘obeying orders’, may choose to ignore the political implications of 
their actions, But the chances of such obedience are likely to be dimin- 
ished if the soldiers are not professionals but national servicemen, who 
do not identify with the army system and maintain civilian and political 
associations different from the officers organizing the coup (e.g. France, 
1961). In general, the more isolated the soldiers are (for example, if 
they live in barracks and have restricted leisure time and are isolated 
from their families) the more susceptible they are likely to be to political 
intervention. If they live freely with the civilian population their atti- 
tude to military intervention in politics is likely to be civilianized. 

It is often argued that similar social origins produce cohesion among 
the officers. On this basis Janowitz explains military cohesion and the 
identification of military officers with aristocratic rulers in Absolutist 
Europe, just as he and other commentators impute an identity of 
interest of upwardly mobile officers in developing countries and their 
opposition to the traditional elite.1* But surely this is a crudely Marxist 
position to take; social equals are not always allies, they do not always 
agree on the division of spoils. Moreover, it is reasonable to suppose 
that professional education and career experience, combined with the 
pervasiveness of military life inculcate in the military officer of whatever 
social origin a sense of professional identity. Indeed these career ex- 
periences may be of more importance than social origins themselves. 

Ideally the prospects of promotion by criteria acceptable to officers 
(whether by ascription, achievement or both) help officers identify with 
the military system. Military hierarchies are pyramidic like other formal 
organizations, but differ from them in one important respect. Their 
age structure is seriously imbalanced.” In the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
middle-ranking officers are compulsorily retired in middle-age, and 
this system is facilitated by pensions, the availability of alternative 
employment with a reasonable chance of maintaining status and 
attractive rates of pay during short terms of service. In pre-industrial 
Europe and other traditional societies recruitment of officers from a 
land-owning class gave them both an additional source of income and 
an alternative occupation in the event of being maimed or retired. In 
so far as developing countries have small middle classes the recruit- 
ment of officers from non-propertied families must create considerable 
tensions about retirement if the youthful age structure of the military 
is maintained. The leadership of coups by relatively junior ranks 
(typically colonels or majors) may be symptomatic of the narrowing of 
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career prospects at this rank; but support from other officers may he 
more readily forthcomirg since politica. involvement secures alterna- 
tive employment or at least income for ageing officers, which they other- | 
wise might not get. i 

The cohesion of the military is also affected by the specialization of 
the armed forces. The navies and air forces of developing countries 
where they exist usually employ far fewer men than the armies, which ' 
consist predominantly of infantry, but their equipment is often much 
more expensive. In any case all three are often in competition with each; 
other for budgetary allocations, and can occasionally be found cn 
opposite sides attacking or supporting a civilian government. In such 
cases esprit de corps may increase the fierceness of fighting and the risk of 
bloodshed, if only by bamber attacks. 

Miljtary cohesion may vary at yet two more levels. Geographically 
the military is dispersed throughout the country, which may be n 
obstacle to unanimity. Units near to th capital are more likely to be 
politically involved or atleast, successful in their interventions. Secondly, 
-day to day internal order is usually catered for by specialized units, 
which are often para-military, but institutionally separate from the 
military. In some cases these police forces imitate military formations 
and ‘equipment and live in barracks, but they are usually under a 
separate and non-military command (e.g. the Minister of the Interior). 
Their necessary dispersion throughout zll towns and villages generally 
robs' them of the cohesion which contributes to the success of coups. 
Their daily involvemen: with the general public and their corruptible 
image robs them of the above-politics and national unity symbolism 
which occasionally, if only temporarily, legitimates military inter- 
vention. This said, the existence of the police, sometimes in considerable 
numbers, as a possible ccunterweight to the military cannot be neglected. 
Their armed existence remains as a caution against simplistic utopians 
who might urge the dsbandment of tne army as a nostrum against 
military intervention. . 

Thanks to modern weapons the miitary can easily dominate the 
civilian population or government. But I have tried to show that the 
military is not as cohesive as the single word, military, might imply. 
The degree of disunity might affect the chances of a coup’s success, 
or its stability if successful. Finer has argued that divisions among the 
military may stimulate coups, even though the chances of success 
are reduced. But surely the perceived chances of success would be a 
major, though not over-iding determinant of action. 


THE INCIDENCE OF COUPS8 


Although coups alone may form a biased sample of civil-military 
relations for the reasors which I have already discussed, information 
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about them is at hand and may prove helpful. I shall therefore present 
Finer’s typology of civil-military relations and both his and von der 
Mehden’s tabulation of the distribution of recent coups.18 Finer per- 
ceives a continuum of civil-military relations ranging from legitimate 
pressure groups, by way of blackmail and the displacement of one 
civilian government by another, to the complete supplantment of 
civilian government by the military. He claims a second parallel con- 
tinuum of political maturity as measured by three potentially over- 
lapping variables : 


(a) the strength and extent of popular approval of constitutional means 
of transferring power (e.g. elections) as the exclusive source of 
political legitimation; 

(b) the strength and extent of popular recognition of the legitimate 
political authority; 

(c) the variety and power of differentiated institutions (e.g. trade 
unions, industrial groups, the Church), 


TABLE 4 Distribution of coups and attempted coups 1957-64 in states by stage of economic 
development'§ 








A B C D E 
Total of 
Urbanization states 
% population suffering 
G.N.P. per living in Total of military Col. E 
Stage of capita 1957 places of states in intervention as% of 
development in dollars over 20,000 world 1958-65 col. D 
I 45-64 o-18 12 9 75 
II 70-105 0-19 18 3° hig 55 
ILI 108-239 6-72 9I 13 42 
IV 262—794 7-82 36 5 1g 
V 836-2,577 30—70 14 I 6 





TABLE 5 Distribution of coups and coup attempts in modernizing countries since independence ® 








Type of Number of Countries with coups 
political system countries Number Per cent 
Communist 3 o O 
One-party 18 2 II 
One-party dominant 12 3 25 
Two-party II 5 45 
Multiparty 22 15 68 

No effective parties 17 14 83 
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He claims that milita>y coups are more likely in two types of society: 
(1) where these facto-s are relatively weak or small, (2) where even 
though these are relacively strong there is a high degree of dissensus 
among competing graups in the society, which brings about an overt 
crisis of disorder. : ! 
In addition Finer has recently analysed successful and attempted 
coups in the period 1458-June 1965 and has related’ these to levels of 
economic developmen-, as measured by per capita income and urban- 
ization. He has thus convincingly documented the more frequent 
occurrence of coups ir countries of low economic development (Table 
4). But there are two Cifficulties. Firstly this does not help explain why 
some countries of low economic development have coups and not 
others. Secondly, the correlation of low economic development and 
military coups does nct help validate the attractive hypothesis on the 
relation between levels of political maturity and military intervention. 
In this regard the evidence of von der Mehden may be useful (Table 5). 
He shows a cumulati-e correlation between political fragmentation 
or open dissensus (as expressed by two or more political parties) and 
military coups. : 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF DEVELOPING COUNTRIES | 

| 
Military intervention i politics may be seen as the product of two 
forces, the organizatior and attitudes of the military on the one hand 
and the configuration »f social and political institutions on the other. 
We have examined the:military and its relation to some other elements 
of the social structure. Df course there is nothing wrong with treating 
the military as an ind=pendent variable for the purpose of analysis; 
but there is no suggession that the military is actually autonomous. 
Far from it; it is enme_hed with the international systems of military 
alliance, and is also a part and product of the social structure of each 
country. We shall now try to analyse the effect of some common 
elements of the social structure of developing countries on military 
relations with civilian governments. 

Developing countries typically have small elites, of whom an im- 
portant section bases it: wealth and status on its traditional rights as 
landowners. Probably oaly one part of the elite is dedicated to modern- 
ization, at least if this irvolves the diminution of traditional privileges. 
Nevertheless the incubusof modernization, the concentration of spending 
power in the hands of tke government, the ideology of democracy, and 
the rise of a professional. technically-minded and achievement-oriented 
elite section act as a part solvent of some of the traditionally embedded 
processes, Typically the hhstitutions of political succession (e.g. elections) 
are weak, revenge is more common than compromise; the desires for 
consumption are stronger than the ability to pay; the demand for 
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economic growth cannot be met without frustration, mismanagement 
and corruption, real or imputed. Some sectors advance too rapidly or 
disproportionately, others too slowly. For example, there may be more 
educated people than opportunities for their employment. Population 
growth cancels out increases in G.N.P. Rural overpopulation leads to 
rapid urbanization with all its associated problems. The frustrations 
are immense, the problems barely soluble. Agreement as to goals may 
exist, though even that is probably not universal. The means are dis- 
puted with a mutual distrust which stems from regionalism and other 
particularistic modes of thought, 1° 

Merle Kling has argued that military intervention in Latin America 
is a function of the great profitability of governmental positions and the 
rigidity of ownership and control over other sources of wealth, pri- 
marily because of economic colonialism, Hence a bitter struggle for 
power over the government, the one sector left vacant for native com- 
petition.*° This argument can be presented in a more generalized form. 

Given a certain degree of bureaucratic centralization and legitimate 
and effective means of raising taxes, control over the government will 
give high prestige both symbolically and financially. Moreover, many 
developing countries are rapidly increasing public revenue and 
governmental control of private wealth. The masses are often apolitical 
or badly organized and there is no firm tradition of alternating political 
power, with the executive restraint that such alternation implies. Com- 
petition for office takes place within a small elite, within which personal 
contact may be frequent. 

Janowitz thinks that the politician i is typically possessed ofa developed 
negotiatory skill, that he is adept at persuasion and compromise. 
By contrast the traditional soldier is inclined to dogmatism and 
dictat, and has a trained incapacity for diplomacy.*! This may be 
so; it seems dangerously close to a stereotype. Certainly the political 
profession in U.K., U.S.A. and France, for example, seems far less 
specialized than most other professions. Where the scope of govern- 
mental tasks is relatively limited, military officers may have some 
rational grounds for considering themselves as competent as politicians 
who have few obvious professional qualifications. Compared with 
industrialized countries the conflicts are exacerbated by a combination 
of factors: the intransigent problems of modernization and its impact 
upon traditional privileges, the consequent frustration, the apolitical 
masses, the prestige and power of government, the weak institutions 
for the transfer of political power, the small elite, the low professionaliza- 
tion of politics and politicians and the mobilizing inadequacies of 
government by negotiation and compromise. 

In such a situation it is not surprising that the intervention of the 
military is often what Janowitz terms reactive rather than destgned,?2 a 
gesture of self-interested or public-spirited despair against the obvious 
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inadequacies of profe-sional politicians. In other countries, especially 
Latin America, military intervention is sufficiently common for politi- 
cians ever to be aware of its possibility. Indeed the military may, be 
invited, cozened or bExckmailed to intervene, just as it may act on its 
own initiative wheth=r to obstruct the corrosion of traditional elite 
privileges, to speed modernization or to improve its own position. One 
principle remains constant. The military intervenes in a power vacuum 
where physical coercive potential is viewed as more applicable than 
other means of social control. Such coercive power may be imagined as 
well as real, Intervent-ons are facilitated by the relative weakness of the 
masses and the restricced sphere of governmental activity. The govern- 
ment should be sufficently concentrated for the military to have some- 
thing to take over, Sut neither so dispersed or complex that it is 
ostensibly beyond the competence of the military to control, or at least 
capture. 


THE EXECUTION O? THE COUP 


The essence of a successful coup is surprise; the nation, the political 
elite and other centres of power, especially the rest of the military, 
should be presented vith a fait accomplt or at least a bandwagon which 
it is easier to mount tLan to rock. The next desideratum is internal and 
external legitimacy. Internally, the military is helped by its image as 
the protector of the nation. Externally, it is helped by the current 
competition between -he great powers so that the violence of a coup is 
readily condoned if some tendentious hope of future democracy is 
proffered. If necessa~y a civilian figurehead can be propped up to 
preserve the flow of foreign aid. Mostly coups cost few lives, or only the 
accidental death of a Few civilians. Sometimes, perhaps in the hope of 
reciprocal immunity, the outgoing president is sent abroad to enjoy 
the fortune he has accumulated against just such an emergency. The 
price of failure in a coup ranges from loss of a military career to an 
unpleasant death for the leader and his actual, supposed or even 
potential colleagues. 


THE SYNDROME OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


No sooner is a milita~y government established than a fresh series of 
problems begin. The military is able to preserve its public image of 
disinterest and uncorruptibility so long as its isolation (typically in 
barracks) has limited its involvement with the populace. Its confronta- 
tion with the intractaHle problems of government tests its organizational 
capacity in a way to which it is not used. It has been claimed that.the 
initial impact of the military on civilian government is the best; for it 
cleans up some corruption and in the short term may cut some gordian 
knots of red tape. | 
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A lot may depend upon the complexity of governmental tasks, 
Where governmental functions are minimal, the elite very small and 
the masses apolitical or fragmented, there is no need for careful sym- 
bolic manipulation of the masses, or for means of aggregating political 
support, unless some revolution in the distribution of power or wealth 
is intended. Nor need the military fear its own incompetence. Govern- 
mental tasks at this level either do not require high intelligence and 
skill (though they may profit from them), or are customarily performed 
inefficiently by the standards of industrialized nations. The actors them- 
selves might justify the inefficiency in terms of their fulfilling traditional 
ascriptive and particularistic obligations. 

As the complexity of government increases, so do the difficulties of 
the military. Yet both Finer and Janowitz make too much of the mili- 
tary’s negotiatory or political incapacity. Some or even most officers 
may see social problems as soluble by discipline or they may regard 
social inferiors (e.g. trade-union leaders) as subordinates who should 
obey rather than negotiate. There is probably a certain element of this 
trained incapacity. But on the other hand both Finer and Janowitz 
argue that the military attracts the able, ambitious and socially mobile; 
surely among these there are some who can equal the skills of some 
politicians and bureaucrats, Besides, the more complex the government, 
the more likely it is that the coup involves an alliance between the 
military and some bureaucratic and political elements. 

The structural weakness of military government seems more im- 
portant than the imputed shortcomings of its personnel. A coup is not 
always based on universal agreement among the military, and even if 
this is gained it is more likely to be agreement to overthrow the civilian 
government than agreement on the ends to pursue or the means to 
implement them afterwards. A frequent initial step is to move military 
officers into high government posts, and to raise military budgetary 
allocations and pay. In both steps there are dangers, over and above 
the requirements of efficiency. The secondment of senior officers, 
presumably members of the junta or their supporters, separates them 
from the basis of their power, the military.2? Increases in budgetary 
allocations diminish the likelihood that the military government will be 
able to solve the problems of development over which the civilian 
government failed. A rise in pay underlines the government’s illegiti- 
macy; for where one coup has succeeded, might not another? 

Thus in addition to the normal tasks of government, the military 
government is faced with the problem of legitimation at home and 
abroad, and of its security against counter-coups. It is torn between the 
Scylla of delegation and the Charybdis of civilianizing itself which 
raises the problem of controlling the military. If elections are promised, 
they have to be controlled. The military modus operandi is normally more 
restrictive than the civilian; under the pressure of its dilemma it easily 
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becomes oppressive. The initial success in cleaning up the bureaucracy 
or in public works is offset by the resistant inertia of an oppressed popu- 
lace or resentful pressure-groups. In general, there is no evidence that 
military regimes promote faster rates of economic growth than civilian 
governments (Egypt and Pakistan may prove exceptions); large mili- 
tary budgets do not help. 

The military image of uncorruptibility may become tarnished, and 
the military may well feel like retreating into its professional role. ‘The 
difficulties of military government are symptomized in the recurrent 
legislation exempting the junta from judicial reprisals for having 
participated in the coup. Finer epitomizes the dilemma in the saying: 
Who rides the tiger can never dismount.** A military coup and regime 
antagonize opponents and make the military fear revenge. It may then 
waver between continuing control and retirement, or stick at some 
half measure, such as limiting the choice of the electorate to a middle 
of the road party which will not upset military privileges. As a last 
alternative the military junta may realize that the safe prolongation of 
its power may lie in the manipulation, aggregation or creation of 
power forces outside the traditional centres of power. One notable 
example of this development is Peron’s mobilization of the trade unions. 

The distribution of alternate sources of power and the need to ex- 
ploit them may be two important determinants of the political direc- 
tion of military government. For one of the problems in this field is to 
explain the reactionary, conservative or reformative zeal of military 
governments. It cannot be explained in terms of the social origins of 
military. leaders, and it is unnecessarily restrictive to understand 
political action along a single dimension of left-right. There may be 
some military governments which are fervently reformative and seized 
power to that end. But occasionally there is information which reveals 
an amazing naivety on the part of the coup leaders. Nasser, for example, 
seems to have thought that all he Lad to do was to depose Farouk, and 
a grateful nation would of itself unite to modernize. Instead the popu- 
lace was slow to be grateful and the politicians came only with sugges- 
tions of rivals to execute. To its own surprise the military found itself 
supplanting civilian government.?> I suggest therefore that much can 
be understood not in terms of ideology but in terms of the problems of 
keeping power by seeking the support of uncommitted power groups. 
And it may be that as some countries industrialize, the trade unions or 
peasantry are a sturdier prop than landowners. To return to Egypt, 
in what sense can Nasser’s government now be called military? ` 


CONCLUSION 


There is no rational or objective measurement of the needs of external 
defence; societies are anyhow caught up in an international system 
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which they cannot individually control. This said, the amount of 
money spent on the military seems large and incompatible with 
declared aims of economic development. Against this it is argued that 
the military carries out many programmes of education and construc- 
tion which contribute to national unity and development. But surely 
teachers are better educators and engineers better builders: why put 
them into military uniform? Secondly, the military consumes a large 
amount of skill and imported equipment whose only visible product is 
shell smoke and craters in training areas. National service, away from 
home and traditional relationships, may do something to create labour 
mobility and national consciousness. It may be that some military 
leaders are filled with a genuine altruism and determination to modern- 
ize their countries, but their self-justifying statements should be ex- 
amined with detachment. By further research it should be possible to 
scale military power over, and interpenetration with, civilian govern- 
ment and assess its effect upon growth rates. The record of military 
power in Latin America is not impressive. 

Complex industrial societies have differentiated the civil and military, 
but it is presumably a prejudice that only politicians can or should 
rule. It is a democratic belief that industrial resources are best mobilized 
through the grass-roots growth of individual initiative and enterprise. 
It is a common sociological belief that central bureaucratic control is a 
precondition of modernization. A military government provides such 
control; yet it may be that it sweeps from sight but does not solve the 
problems an industrializing country must face, namely the tolerance of 
the flexible interaction and interrelation of manifold power elements 
within the society. 

Societies always have difficulty in adapting themselves to change, 
especially where the change undermines the power of existing elites. 
Military involvement in politics is symptomatic of the centripetality of 
conflict; the more the dissensus, the more alternative sources of power 
become involved in the dispute. Military power, by virtue ofits organiz- 
ation and equipment, is usually supreme. At first sight it may seem an 
ideal solution for the management of conflict. But its very supremacy 
prevents the independent growth of other mechanisms of tension man- 
agement, and limits further change.?¢ 


I should like to thank Professor R. P. Dore, Mr. A. Madian and Professor E. Shils 
Jor their advice. 
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Future manpower needs are notoriously difficult to estimate, not only 
because they depend on innumerable and unpredictable contingencies— 
such as the increase or decline of the birthrate and of marriage rates, 
economic expansion or stagnation, technical innovations, changes in 
social policy and public attitudes, among others—but also because 
increases in supply in their turn generate increased demands. If more 
teachers became available, the size of classes could be reduced, nursery 
provision could be improved, a greater variety of courses—e.g. in 
institutes of further education—could be introduced, special attention 
could be given to particular groups of pupils, such as the outstandingly 
gifted or the retarded, and so on, all of which would increase the 
demand for further teachers beyond anything that can at present be 
foreseen. An increase in the number of nurses would not only relieve 
existing shortages and reduce the burden on overworked staff but 
would lead to the expansion of much needed, but at present necessarily 
neglected specialist services—in geriatric and children’s wards, in 
mental hospitals and in domiciliary nursing, for instance. More social 
workers would not only allow a proper ‘manning’ of existing social 
services but would undoubtedly lead to their expansion into fields in 
which there are now unmet needs which, because of the overall shortage 
of trained workers, cannot be given due consideration. 

In the sector of professional services, where women are most sorely 
needed, it is a question of l'apetit vient en mangeant; and a saturation point 
is nowhere in sight. . 

It is for these and similar reasons that the Robbins Committee—ap- 
pointed, it will be recalled, to ‘review the pattern of full-time higher 
education tn the light of national needs and resources’ —declared its inability to 
‘present quantitative estimates of the future demand for highly qualified 
manpower’.? A few years earlier, the Working Party on Social Workers 
(the Younghusband Committee) similarly concluded ‘that no reliable 
estimate of the size of the problem or of any portion of it is possible at 
present’.* It nevertheless submitted, with due reservations, estimates of 
current staffing needs. Such projections as have been made of future 
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manpower demands in some of the professions have mostly been over- 
taken by events. 

While it thus seems impossible to predict with any degree of precision 
the likely long-term requirements of highly trained personnel, the 
present effective demand in particular professional groups can more readily 
be assessed: I have been encouraged to make at least an attempt to do 
so in general terms by the fact that wich regard to the largest field of 
employment for professionally qualified women, namely teaching, 
relatively reliable estimates exist in the saape of Reports by the National 
Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of ‘Teachers. 

According to the Robbins Report, 7-3 per cent of the women in their 
age group entered full-time higher ecucation in 1962; of these, 52 per 
cent are students in Colleges of Education; and of the women qualifying 
_ from universities over 30 per cent become teachers in maintained 
schools.? That is to say, about two-zbirds of all women with higher 
qualifications—excluding re-entrants—head for the teaching pro- 
fession. 

In spite of the ccmpetition from a growing range of other pro- 
fessions it is unlikely that teaching will in the foreseeable future claim a 
lesser share of qualified womanpower. In the first instance, the urgent 
need for more school teachers is gen2ral knowledge, brought home to 
the public both through direct experience and widespread publicity. 

Even by traditional staffing standazds, i.e. allowing for maximum 
classes of 40 pupils in primary schcols and 30 in secondary schools, 
417,000 teachers would have been needed in 1963 when only 363,000 
were available, that is a shortfall of 54,000, or 15 per cent. Without 
reducing the size of classes—simply to keep in step with the rising 
birthrate—another 100,000 teachers will be needed by 1973.* 

Overcoming the teacher shortage therefore ranks high among the 
social priorities of our day. The resu-ting climate of opinion exerts a 
gentle moral pressure on school-leavers with the requisite abilities to 
enter the teaching profession. Hand-ia-hand with this, of course, goes 
the realization that teaching offers a wide-open field of opportunities 
for employment. 

Moreover, compered with many other professions, the period of 
vocational training Zor teachers is at present still relatively short. ‘This 
factor weighs heavily not only for the obvious financial reasons but is a 
special inducement for women who expect to have a professional life 
of only a few years’ duration. 

Finally, teaching is the profession which, because of its working 
hours and vacations, is generally felt to be better adjusted than most 
to marriage and family life. A survey by a working party of the British 
Federation of University Women® revealed that these “extrinsic attrac- 
tions favour teaching more than any other career. Facilities for getting 
away from the job, such as holidays, short hours of work, compatibility 
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At the same time, the National’ Advisory Council has recommended 
that the sex-balance in Colleges-of Education should be altered in order 
partly to offset the high wastage rate of wonien_teachers, If this recom- 
mendation is accepted, the proportion of men in Colleges of Education 
would be raised from roughly-3o:per cent to 36-per cent by 1970. This 
would, however, still mean that the number of: women entering Colleges 
of Education would be more than doubled bétween now and 1971. 


Entrants to Colleges of Education, 1961-2 and 197I-2 ane 








as recommended by the ninth report of the, ae 
National Advisory Council 7 
"Men ‘Women Total 
1961-62 (round figures) : 5,000 ` 11,000 16,000 
1971-72 14,400 25,600 40,000 


~ 





During the same period, the intake of full-time-students to the uni- 
versities is also vastly to be increased. The Robbins Report, whose 
recommendations the Government has accepted, suggested an increase 
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TABLE I The proportion of women-in professional associations* 
FE TT CO OO 


' A 


(a) 
Total 


Professional organizations 


Members 
(b) 


Women 


~ 


(b) as % 


of (a) Practising 


OO 


Assoc. of Certified & Corporate Accountants 


Qualified members 11,200 over 300 27 , 
Reg. students 11,500 i 
Inst. of Chartered Accounts. in Eng. & Wales 36,000 201 F. I 8o (of the 299 

; 15,000 178 A. others some work 
peo! in industry but 
most not wkg.) 
Inst. of Practitioners in Advertising 1,600 20 1'2 
Inst. of Almoners 1,292 1,225 99°5 all 
Royal Inst. of Brit. Architects (1958) 18,216 855 5 c. 750 
Inst. of Chartered Auctioneers & Estate 
Agents over 10,000 38 0-38 
Royal Inst. of Chemistry (Fellows & Assoc.) 15,537 450 3°9 over 300 full-t. 
. c. 50 part-t. 
Assoc. of Child Care Officers (total establ.) 
Non-residential posts 1,540 (150 vacancies) t* 
Full-time residential staff 3,046 (351 vacancies) 
Society of Chiropodists 3,800 2,050 54 3,400 of total 
Church of England Council for Social Wk. 480 479 100 
Incorp. Inst. of Brit. Decorators & Interior l ; 
Designers 1,090 2% of qualif. members 
(incl. student membs.) 12% of student members 
British Dietetic Association 809 100 419 wkg. in. U.K. 
182 wkg. overseas 
some additional 
pt. time workers 
Medical Women’s Federation (1965) 
(on Medical Register) 104,123 18,400 177 
Inst. of Elec. Engineers (1963) (inc. student 
membs. ) 50,209 87 0-2 
Inst. of Mech. Engineers 58,009 32 0°02 
Inst. of Hospital Administrators 
Full membs. 2,534 small number of women 
Reg. students 1,405 slightly higher among students 
Inst. of Housing 1,690 4 go 5'3 
Soc. of Housing Managers: Fellows 5I 35 
Members 2 nearly all women ]} 292° 
Licentiates 59 52 
Students 63 ~ 63 
Assoc (non-practising) 125 (of whom gr qualified) 
Hotel and Catering Inst. 4,200 748 18 
Soc. of Industrial Artists c. 1,650 very few 
Institutional Management Association c. 4,000 had about 10,000 t 
women members since inception 
Chartered Insurance Institute 17,868 214 1'2 214 
Inst. of Landscape Architects 204 go 15 
Library Association (1961) (U.K.) C. 5.500 3,000 c. 55—60 
Market Research Society 1,175 200 17 c. 15 
Inst. of Medical Laboratory Technology C. 7,000 4,000 c. 57 nearly all 
Moral Welfare Workers’ Association 250 249 g9°6 





* Unless stated otherwise, the figures relate to 1962. 
Ree ee ee eee 
Ses comment (pp. 190-1). 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Members 


- (a) (b) (b) as % 
Professional organizations ~- Total Women of (a) Practising 





Inst. of Municipal Treasurers & Accountants c. 3,500 "very few 
General Nursing Council for Eng. & Wales 320,896 296,484 92:5 


Assoc. of Occupational Therapists 2,273 “2,214 998 1,361 in U.K. 
British Optical Association 4,450 C.1,100 C. 25 
(total ophthalm, opticians registered 6,700) ~—~ ° 
British Orthoptic Board and Society _ gI2 ~_ gI0 99'8 C. 450 
Chartered Inst. of Patent Agents -- 572 <u 9 1'2 most 
Inst. of Personnel Management > C5000 “Ce 1,250 25 
Pharmaceutical Society of Gt. Britain `|. tees 
(on Register) --- -- 28,847 c. 5,400 18:7 
Institute of British Photographers - - ~-- 2,204 ~- -145- 6-6 
Inst. of Physics & the Physical Society : etnies 
(Dec. 1964): Fellows 1,416 . _ 328. 2'3 
Associates n 3:555 - -54 1°5 
Graduates ` 2,444 7168- 6'9 
Total R 7:417 | 254 3°5 
Chartered Society of Physiotherapy . -. +c. 29,844 21,921 g2 C. 12,000 
ee : (incl, overseas) 
Plastics Inst.: Fellows (technologists) 1g . 
Associates (technicians) 222 
Graduates (technicians) i 60 : 
Diploma Holders oga f Ral number 
Ordinary Members: scientists. goo i 
engineers - 
National Assoc. of Probation Officers ~ con 
(established officers in posts) l 1,892 559 29'5 
Assoc. of Psychiatric Social Workers 973 464 86 558 in U.K. 
Associates go ` 80 
British Psychological Society 3,200 very large proportion 
Institute of Public Relations 1,780 250-300 C. 20 
Educational Society of Radiographers 5500 4750 86-4 3,000 in Nat, 
Health Service 
alone 
Society of Remedial Gymnasts 300 10 3'3 
Chartered Inst. of Secretaries (U.K.) 15,000 over 400 27 great majority 
(on Register 28,000) (about aS, of all chart. sects.) 
Corporation of Secretaries: Prof. members 9,500 160 17 
Reg. students 10,500 
Law Society practising certificates 
(on Roll c. 26,000) 19,700 Cc. 700 3°5 
Institute of Statisticians: Fellows 298 p 
Associates 219 15 4 
Royal Inst. of Chartered Surveyors 16,000 
In Great Britain 14,500 50 0'4 50 
Town Planning Inst. ` 4,527 1 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ` 
(on Register) 6,819 460 6:7 
Institute of Welfare Officers 513 182 35°6 all but 12 retired 
t : j members 
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of initial entrants to universities from 4:6 per cent of their age group in 
1961 to 6-5 per cent in 1970 and 10 per cent by 1980. Although these 
percentages apply to the whole age groups and are not broken down 
by sex, it must be assumed that there will be a proportionate increase 
among women entering universities as full-time students. 

On the assumption that the sex ratio at universities will remain much 
the same as now, the output of women graduates (taking the figures 
given in the Ninth Report of the National Advisory Council as a base) 
should rise from about 4,500 in 1963 to 7,400 in 1970 and over 11,000 
in 1980. 

In absolute as well as relative terms there will therefore be a large 
foreseeable increase in the number of women qualifying from institu- 
tions of higher education within the next decade. 

In an attempt to get an approximate idea of the volume of current 
demand for qualified women in professions other than teaching, I sent 
questionnaires to 71 professional associations to inquire about the 
number of qualified personnel registered with them, the percentage of 
women among their members, the proportion of women members 
working at present, and the latest estimate—if any—of the number of 
trained practitioners needed in their particular field.” In addition, I 
approached the Civil Service Commission to get information about the 
openings for women graduates in the various branches (administrative, 
executive and professional) of the Civil Service, and the W.E.A. about 
employment opportunities in the field of adult education. 

One quarter of the associations approached were either unable to 
provide the figures asked for or else failed to reply. The answers received 
about current membership and the proportion of women members— 
some only rough estimates—as well as the number of women in active 
service are set out in the table on pages 186 and 187. 

These data are of interest for two reasons. Firstly, they serve as a 
frame of reference for the estimates of current manpower needs in 
various professions which follow below; and, secondly, they are an 
indication of the occupational fields which attract substantial numbers 
of women and those which, in contrast, are almost ee male 
domains. 

It will be seen that most branches of social work, the erates 

subsidiary to medicine and librarianship are predominantly feminine 
fields; that market research, medicine, pharmacology, psychology and 
public relations have a fair proportion of qualified women among 
their practitioners; and that, besides the more obvious field of engin- 
eering, women are conspicuous by their absence, or near-absence, among 
accountants, chartered secretaries, chemists, estate agents and 
surveyors, physicists, architects, interior designers and industrial 
artists, 

~En some but by no means all professions in which women are under- 
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represented their absence is due to male prejudice. Long training 
periods, traditional attitudes of the young women choosing a pro- 
fession and of those advising them on occupational choices, deter many 
from venturing into fields which, on the face of it, still are masculine 
preserves. 

The Chartered Insurance Institute—to quote one example—whose 
diploma-holders in 1962 included 1-1 per cent women, expressed its 
disappointment at the small appeal its educational and training 
facilities make to women. In a letter the secretary stated, ‘The Institute 
has no doubt that women are suitable for many jobs in insurance and 
perform them quite as well as men when adequately prepared by 
qualification. . . . In one recent year the Institute had three local 
presidents who were women. This meant that these women had been 
elected largely by their male colleagues to represent insurance in 
sizeable cities. This is perhaps the best evidence available that prejudice 
against women in what is considered to be a masculine fortress is not as 
strong as it may appear to the outsider.’ 

At a time when the more traditionally feminine professions clamour 
for recruits and compete with each other for the limited pool of quali- 
fied women, it is perhaps not surprising that the number of women 
prepared to take the risk of having to fight for equal status in a pro- 
fession which, for whatever reason, has so far been male-identified, is 
relatively small. a 

One reservation has to be made to the-above list of professional 
associations: some of them are qualifying bodies with compulsory 
membership, while others are voluntary professional organizations. 
Thus, the Institute of Almoners, the Association of Occupational 
Therapists, or the Law Society will include all qualified persons prac- 
tising their professions. There may, on the other hand, be public 
relations officers, practitioners in advertising, interior designers or 
psychologists, working in their respective fields, without being members 
of their professional associations. The figures in the above table cannot, 
therefore, claim to be comprehensive. l 

It will be noted that only a minority of the professional associations 
included in this list require a university degree or its equivalent as 
qualification for membership. However, an increasing number of prac- 
titioners in many ifnot most ofthe enumerated professions are graduates. 
Moreover, the minimum requirements of educational attainment for 
admission to training courses, i.e. the number of G.C.E. passes at ‘O’ 
and ‘A’ levels, have been going up in most professions and are in many 
instances not below entrance qualifications for Colleges of Education 
or Universities. In this sense, they all compete for the 8-5 per cent of the 
age group of girls obtaining five ‘ʻO’ level passes and many are in the 
race for the much smaller percentage achieving one or two ‘A’ levels 
(2:2 per cent, respectively).® 
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In quantitative terms the replies to the query about the estimated 
need for trained practitioners in theirrespective fields was lessrewarding. 
Many of the comments, however, were interesting and are worth: 
quoting, revealing as they do a large unmet demand for manpower the: 
limit of which cannot as yet be foreseen. 

Twenty of the respondents attempted to answer this part of our, 
questionnaire although only 13 did so in more or less precise numerical 
terms. 


Almoners 


The Cope Committee on Medical Auxiliaries estimated in 1951 that 
2,500-3,000 almoners were needed to provide a full hospital service in 
. England and Wales. In 1959, the Working Party on Social Workers 
(Younghusband Committee) estimated a need for 300 almoners in the 
Local Authority Service in England and Wales (where the actual 
number employed was 52) and 30 in Scotland (where 2 were, in fact, 
employed). There are always between 150 and 200 vacant posts. The 
Institute of Almoners considers the Cope Committee figures totally 
unrealistic and suggests its own ‘reasonable’ estimate which is 1,750 
almoners for the hospital service and 350 for the local authority service. 
Read in conjunction with the figures set out in the above table (as all 
these estimates have to be read) this means that this profession is 
65 per cent below the required strength. 


Dietici 


_ The Association of Hospital Management Committees reported in 
1961 a 42 per cent shortage in non-teaching hospitals in England and 
Wales alone. While the majority of dieticians work in hospitals, addi- 
tional unestimable members are needed in government service, teach- 
ing and lecturing, research and survey work, in advisory and experi- 
mental work in industry and in institutions other than hospitals. 


Doctors 


While there is no authoritative estimate of the number of doctors 
needed, the shortage of doctors can to some extent be gauged by the 
fact that about 50 per cent of the Junior Hospital Staff in England and 
Scotland are graduates from overseas, most of whom qualified overseas; 
there are indications that fewer of these will be available for work in 
this country in the future. There are known shortages in the senior 
ranks of the profession especially in certain specialties. Moreover, a 
quarter of British graduates—i.e. some 400 doctors—go overseas each 
year either permanently or for several years.’ | 


Institutional Managers 

The Institutional Management Association carried out a survey in 
1960 to ascertain for the Ministry of Education the number of vacancies 
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- existing for trained institutional managers. After several unsuccessful 
attempts, the survey was finally based on the number of large establish- 
ments that existed in which an institutional manager should be em- 
ployed. It arrived at a ‘very conservative’ estimate of 50,000, making 
no allowance for many establishments employing several trained insti- 
tutional managers. An unofficial survey carried out at Headquarters in 
1961 showed that three out of five trained students were ‘lost’ to the 
profession two years after completing their courses. ‘Owing to the 
alarming shortage of trained women’, the association states, many of 
the domestic management posts in large establishments are being held 
by semi- and untrained personnel. 

According to a statement made by the Deputy Secretary of the Library 
Association, the Public Library Service is short of 50 per cent of its 
qualified staff. 


Occupational Therapists = 
In 1961 this profession was 24 per cent short’of established posts. 
Orthopticians ~ 


The British Orthoptic Board and Society assesses the shortage as being 
about 33% per cent. The latest previous estimaté made by the Association 
of Hospital Management Committees in 1961, which found a 20 per 
cent shortage, did not take into account teaching hospitals nor local 
authority clinics. pane 


Physiotherapists = 


According to the Cope Committee the estimated number of physio- 
therapists needed in 1951 in the National Health Service alone was 
5,500. The number required now is ‘probably considerably more’, in 
the view of the Chartered Society of Physiotherapy. 


Plastics Technologists 


The number of additional qualified scientists and technologists required 
was assessed by the Plastics Institute in 1961 as being 465 per annum. 
Not included in this figure are technicians with plastics qualifications 
and other technical personnel. 

Psychiatric Social Workers 


No up-to-date estimates exist of the numbers of P.S.W.s required in 
Child Guidance and the Mental Hospitals, that is, in two of the three 
fields in which they are mainly employed, but the demand by far 
exceeds the supply. In the third field alone, that of Community Care, 
the Younghusband Committee reported in 1959 that 325 psychiatric 
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social workers were required (230 for England, 70 for Scotland and 
25 for Wales); in 1962 a total of 86 P.S.W.s were actually working i in 
_ the Community Care Bee 


Radiographers 


According to an estimate: made by the Miey of Health and the 
Board of Health for Scotland in December, 1961, the requirement in 
the National Health Service alone was 4,000, i.e. a shortage of about 
21 per cent, 


Solicitors 


Although it is believed that the profession is seriously under-manned, 
the Law Society is not aware of the extent of the shortage and is institut- 
ing an inquiry to try to estimate the need. In an article on the pro- 
fession, the Sunday Times stated: “There is room for 5,000 more solicitors, 
according to conservative estimates, if present-day requirements of an 
increasingly legal-minded nation are to be met.’ 


Veterinary surgeons 

The future needs of the veterinary profession were the subject of an 
official inquiry under the chairmanship of the Duke of Northumber- 
land.?° Its general findings conclude that the present annual output 
of veterinary graduates will be adequate to ensure ‘a fair equilibrrum 
between supply and demand in the next decade, provided that a due 
degree of prosperity is maintained and that the agricultural economy 
remains healthy’, but that the State Veterinary Service is-under strength, 
that the flow of veterinary graduates from the United Kingdom to 
work in the underdeveloped countries should be stimulated and, above 
all, that improved facilities for post-graduate training and research will 
have to be provided to make good the present shortage of veterinary 
teachers and research workers.1! 

Other professional bodies state manpower requirements in more 
general terms. The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, for 
instance, writes that there is a ‘terrific demand for chartered surveyors 
qualified in valuation, building and quantity surveying’. There are 
between 2,000 and 3.000 vacancies in Great Britain and the Gommon- 
wealth. 

The Association of Certified and Corporate Accountants states that 
the demand is enormous; accountancy is ‘the only profession in no 
danger of over-crowding for 25 years’; similarly, the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants says there is no likelihood of the expanding 
demand being met in the future. 

The Royal Institute of Chemistry points out that there has never 
been any estimate of the number of chemists with good honours 
degrees that may be required, but ‘there is certainly a shortage’; for the 
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number of scientists at ordinary degree level-they refer to the Govern- 
ment White Paper on Scientific Manpower. That White Paper (Cmnd. 
2146), which was concerned with the likely-increase in scientific and 
technological manpower between 1962 and 1965, estimated that during 
that period the number of chemists employed ‘in all fields under consider- 
ation, other than education, would increase from 21,007 to 24,994, that 
is, by 19 per cent. l 

The profession of Patent Agents ‘will require new entrants con- 
tinuously and, as far as one can judge, the demand for them will not 
diminish in the foreseeable future’. 

The Institute of Personnel Management cannot estimate future needs 
but states ‘there is always demand for qualified staff’. 

‘The fields are legion’, reports the Institute of Statisticians, ‘where 
statisticians are needed—in business administration, management, 
accounting, research, etc. During the last decade this need, which in 
turn has encouraged progress in statistical theory and the development 
of techniques, has brought about a situation in which the demand for 
trained statisticians has completely outstripped the supply. The need 
for increasing the supply of trained statisticians was referred to in the 
Report of the Committee on the Provision for Social and Economic 
Research (Cmnd. 6868): ‘An adequate supply of statistical competence 
is quite fundamental to the advancement of the knowledge of social 
and economic questions.... There are few more urgent needs today 
than the increase of the supply of first-class statisticians.’ 

The Workers’ Educational Association has a growing need for tutors, 
mostly part-time, to teach a wide range of liberal and non-vocational 
subjects, from literature, appreciation of music and arts to science, 
psychology, social studies, politics and international affairs. The size of 
this demand cannot be easily assessed, but the’ W.E.A. points out that, 
because of growing interest among married women, its classes (evening, 
afternoon or morning) are growing and that the work is ideally suited 
for married women graduates. 

Finally the Civil Service. This enormous and continuously expanding 
organization employs graduates both as administrators and as special- 
ists in so large a variety of fields that an overall estimate of its manpower 
needs is impossible to obtain, It has for some years been unable to fill 
the 60-odd annual vacancies in the Administration Class!? and the 
roughly 25 annual vacancies in the Senior Foreign Service in spite of 
raising the upper age limit for new entrants in order to increase the 
number of applicants. The same is true of the “Special Departmental 
Classes’. 

The expansion of the Executive Class, to which now also a growing 
number of graduates are recruited, outstrips the increase in the number 
of applications. Up to 1962 some 25 posts used to be reserved annually 
in the Executive Class for graduates. Both in 1963 and 1964 there were 
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more than 100 graduates among the entrants to this class and the Civil 
Service Commissioners expect that, ag an increasing proportion of 
school leavers with the requisite qualifications now go to universities, 
the number of graduates to be appointed to Executive posts will in 
future have to go up. 

There are difficulties of recruitment for nearly all scientific pro- 
fessional and technical classes. The Government has been hard-pressed 
for some years to find enough Tax Inspectors, Patent Examiners (as 
well as other scientic officers), Legal Assistants and Statisticians. The 
appointments of architécts, accountants; cartographers, librarians, 
medical officers, surveyors, psychologists, factory inspectors, research 
and information officers, among others, have for years been consistently 
short of the number of vacancies, For all these—and most other—posts 
women are as eligible as men (although, going through several of the 
annual reports of H.M. Civil Service Commissioners, one is struck by 
the absence of women among the candidates for some appointments, 
e.g. Principals, or House of Commons Clerkships). In a ‘fairly typical 
year’ (1961) the number of women who applied for graduate posts was 
1,516, of whom 212 were successful. The Civil Service Commission 
‘would certainly welcome more women candidates in any of the many 
grades for which they are eligible’ and, except for the Foreign Service, 
where women have to resign on marriage, are ‘perfectly willing to 
recruit and to retain married women’, with or without children. 

The employment of women in government service is part of the 
wider problem of recruitment to the Civil Service which was examined 
by the Estimates Committee in 19651? and is now under investigation 
by the Fulton Committee. : 

There can be little doubt that for many years to come the Govern- 
ment will have to compete with other public and private employers for 
the limited resources of highly trained manpower on terms which, in 
many respects, are less than equal, and that it will provide a wide-open 
field for women graduates with a great variety of qualifications. 

The above estimates of current needs for qualified personnel in a 
variety of professions are neither precise nor complete enough to serve 
as a basis for calculating the relation between the supply of, and 
demand for, professionally trained people. They do, however, create an 
overall i impression of severe manpower shortages and underline serious 
shortcomings in many essential services. 

The probability that these shortages will not only continue fui 
increase has to be assumed. Technological and economic developments 
in this as in other highly industrialized countries are leading to a new 
structure of the entire work force as a result of the different ratio of 
growth in different occupational sectors. There is a growing emphasis 
on professional and technical employment and a decreasing need for 
manpower in the less skilled occupations. The following chart, taken 
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from the Report of the President’s Commission on the Status of Women, !4 
illustrates this development in the U.S.A. 
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The projections which the Manpower Research Unit of the Ministry 
of Labour has produced to date have not been broken down by types of 
occupation which would allow similar forecasts for this country. With- 
out the publication, moreover, of the Occupation Tables of the 1961 
Population Census it is, unfortunately, impossible to parallel the 
American estimates for British conditions. 

Although the developments in this country will not in detail follow 
the American example, it seems fair to assume that the general trend 
will be in the same direction; that is to say, there will be a dispropor- 
tionate increase in the professional sector of employment, with a 
correspondingly growing need ‘for highly qualified, professionally 
trained, men and women. 

While it is true that a certain, not inconsiderable, potential for 
recruitment exists in the shape of married professional women who are 
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not currently employed (and the results of the Ministry of Education’s 
campaign to attract married women a3 part-time teachers show that 
under certain conditions substantial numbers can be mobilized), the 
reserve may not be as large as is sometimes assumed. 

Apart from the more obvious fact that at any given time a fair pro- 
portion of highly trained women cannot be ‘re-activated’ because of 
family commitments, the overall reservz is limited also by the already 
relatively high employment rate of professional women. | 

It is clear both from the surveys of the medical and veterinary pro- 
fessional associations quoted earlier [cf footnotes (9) and (11)], and 
from my own and other recent investigations,15 that the proportion of 
married women working is considerably higher in the professions than 
in other, less skilled, occupations. The pool of trained ability which can 
be drawn upon is correspondingly smaller. If it is correct, in general 
terms, that ‘married women are the last, relatively untapped reserve of 
labour left’, this does not apply to the special case of professional em- 
ployment. Although there is a womanfower potential which could be 
made available by greater incentives and better deployment, this forms 
only a part of the major problem of increasing the total pool of trained 


professional personnel, irrespective of sex. 
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6 R. K. Kelsall, Women and Teaching, 
H.M.S.O., 1963. 

7 In this survey I co-operated with the 
Women’s Information and Study Centre 
which was about to collect information 


on opportunities for re-entry and training 
facilities for qualified married women 
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wishing to resume their careers. So as to 
avoid approaching more or less the same 
professional bodies with two sets of ques- 
tiornaires on related topics within a 
sho-t time, we joined forces by pooling 
our lists of addressees and supplementing 
eac1 other’s questionnaires. W.I.S.C. has 
since published a report on the aspects of 
the survey which were its particular 
concern. Comeback: A Guide for the 
Educated Woman Returning to Work, 
W.LS.C., 3 Queen’s Ride, S.W. 3, 
1964. ' 
8 Higher Education, op. cit., Appendix 
One, Table 2. Five G.C.E. passes in- 
cluding 2 ‘A’ levels are, e.g., required for 
ing as libratians. opticians, solici- 
tors; 3 ‘A’ levels for pharmacists; a 
mirimum of 5 ‘O’ levels applies, e.g., to 
housing managers, occupational thera- 
pists, patent agents, landscape gardeners, 
etc. 
9 In 1964, the Medical Women’s Federa- 
tior. carried out a survey among women 
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doctors resident in this country in an 
attempt to ascertain how many of them 
were currently working cither full-time 
or part-time, and how many of those not 
working would like to do so. The pre- 
liminary findings of this inquiry, based 
on 9,249 replies (72:4 per cent of those 
whose addresses could be traced), were 
published in the form of a letter in the 
British Medical Journal of 20 February 
1965 (p. 524). They reveal that 42 per 
cent of the respondents were working 
full-time, 11 per cent did five or more 
sessions per week. Only 16:6 per cent of 


Women Veterinary Surgeons 


surgeons who have graduated in the 
British Isles, i.e. a total of 526. The 
analysis of the 436 replies received 
(response rate 83 per cent) is set out in 
the following table, based on information 
supplied in a private communication. 

In addition to the 287 women 
veterinary surgeons working in their 
profession, another 11 were working in 
allied professions and 17 in non-allied 
occupations, 

It is significant that one-half of the 
married women currently not working 
(64 out of 129) said they would like to 


Working in the Percentage Not working 
Veter. Profession working in in the 
Full-time Part-time profession profession 
Single 195 114 10 92°5 II 
Married 271 50 92 524 129 
Widowed/Divorced 30 a1 — 700 9 
Total 436 185 102 65:8 149 


the doctors returning the completed 
questionnaire were not working (exclud- 
ing another 19-4 per cent who were 
retired on account of age). 

Of those not currently working, over 


40 per cent stated they would like to do. 


s0; 29 per cent of those working fewer 
than five weekly sessions, and 11 per cent 
of those doing five or more sessions, 
wishing to work more. Less than 10 per 
cent of those replying were neither work- 
ing nor wishing to do so. 

10 Report of the Departmental Committee of 
Inquiry into Recruitment for the Veterinary 
Profession, Cmnd. 2430, H.M.S.O., 1964. 
1r The Society of Women Veterinary 
Surgeons carried out a survey in Decem- 
ber 1964-January 1965 by sending a 
questionnaire to all women veterinary 


return to the profession if and when 
possible. 

12 Although in 1963 there were about 
75 and in 1964 88 vacancies, 48 candi- 
dates were eventually certified for 
appointment in each year. 

13 Estimates Committee Sixth Report, 
Recruitment to the Civil Service, House of 
Commons, 308, H.M.S.O., 1965. 

14 American Women, Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Status of 
Women, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1963. 

15 Viola Klein, Britain’s Married Women 
Workers, Routledge, 1965, pp. 136-9. See 
also the study, carried out by the 
British Federation of University Women, 
Graduate Women at Work, to be published 
shortly. 
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Steven Lukes* 


On the history of Sociological Theoryt 


The history of sociology is not, or should rot be, analogous to archaeology. 
It is, or it should be, an indispensable element in the present practice of 
sociology, and where it is not, the reason is rarely that it is genuinely super- 
fluous. One peculiar feature of sociology, distinguishing it both from the 
natural sciences and, interestingly, from economics, is that itis rarely pos- 
sible to say of it that theory has genuinely moved on, including what was 
valid in the past as special cases or partial truths in what i is acceptable to 
the present. This feature is only a weakness so long as it goes unrecognized. 
Two primitive, but prevalent, errors are then possible. Either the sociologist 
uses the theories of the past unconsciously, thereby accepting current, and 
necessarily distorted, interpretations of their methods, concepts and insights, 
or else he consciously rejects them as in principle defunct, which, unless he 
is a genius, leaves him impoverished and ill-equipped. Sociologists today, as 
Professor Shils has well said, still have much to learn, in a substantive way, 
from the works of their ancestors. 

It is important, of course, not only to read and re-read the classics, but 
also to debate with them. It is also important to see that they are in varying 
degrees debating, whether consciously or unconsciously, with one another, 
as well as with the major figures of that whole tradition of discourse now; 
misleadingly, labelled ‘Political Theory’, of which the tradition of sociology 
is but a part. Durkheim, Simmel, Weber, Pareto not only debate (for the 
most part unwittingly) with one another; thsy are also in continuing dialogue 
with Aristotle, Hobbes, Montesquieu and Marx. Only if one recognizes the 
continuity of social and political theory (as well as its discontinuity, for what 
is distinctive about the sociological tradition itself needs to be understood and 
further investigated) and only if one appreciates the agreements and disagree- 
ments between the representatives of that remarkable generation of the 
*ic4, Research Fellow, Nuffield College, Oxford; Lecturer in Politics, Worcester 
College, Oxford. Elected to the Robert Maxwell Fellowship in Politics, Balliol 
College, Oxford, from October 1966 
+ Emile Durkheim by Robert A. Nisbet (Prentice-Hall International, 1965), 179 ps š 
price 40s. 

Georg Simmel by Lewis A. Coser (ed.) (Prentice-Hall International, 1965), 184 pp., 
price 40s, l 
Pareto and Mosca by James H. Meisel (Prentice-Hall International, 1965), 184 pp., 
price 40s., paperback 20s. 
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18g0’s, so crucial for the growth of sociology, will it be possible to come to 
terms with the continuing and present relevance of the history of sociology 
to its present practice. 

The publishers of this series are to be congratulated for providing a valu- 
able aid to this urgent and promising confrontation. The first three volumes, 
though uneven in quality, are a significant contribution to the debate which 
needs to be resumed and carried further. Subsequent volumes are promised 
on Mannheim, Weber, Freud and Marx and one hopes that the series will 
continue. The volumes before us consist of short original studies of Durkheim, 
of Simmel and of Pareto and Mosca, together with reprints of critical essays, 
selected for the present illumination they provide. They succeed in showing 
up the relations of those thinkers with the political and social theorists of the 
past, with one another and with the subsequent course of sociology, above all 
in the United States. 


Nisbet’s volume, though the weakest of the three, has much of interest to say 
about Durkheim’s relation to the past. Nisbet’s own essay points, somewhat 
over-emphatically, to Durkheim’s debt to conservative thought, in particular 
to the reaction of the early nineteenth-century French conservatives to the 
immediate crisis of the French Revolution and the continuing crisis of the 
Industrial Revolution. Nisbet does not bring out sufficiently the fact that this 
relation was largely mediated through the influence of Renouvier, Espinas 
and, above all, Comte. He is also quite mistaken to say that Durkheim’s 
interest in Saint-Simon was ‘chiefly antiquarian’, However he does show 
with clarity the importance of Durkheim’s reaction to the tradition of 
‘analytic individualism’, typified by the Classical Economists, Herbert 
Spencer and Gabriel de Tarde, to ‘biologism’, both in the form of an appeal 
to fixed, biologically-determined elements and of a naive social analogy, and 
to the theories of progress so characteristic of the nineteenth century. He is 
also right to emphasize Durkheim’s debt to Robertson Smith. Merton’s 
essay, following Parsons’ interpretation, gives an able account of Durkheim’s 
transcendence of atomism by means of his acknowledgment of the role of 
social ends and the ‘doctrine of emergence’; and Bellah’s excellent essay on 
‘Durkheim and History’ shows how Durkheim deepened the prevalent inter- 
pretation of European history as a process of structural differentiation by 
trying to provide a genuinely sociological account of this process, 

The volume of Simmel gives many clues to Simmel’s place in the history 
of social and political thought. Coser’s introduction illuminates the funda- 
mentally ambiguous nature of Simmel’s position. On the one hand, he was 
influenced by the progressive liberal version of the French and the English, 
while on the other he had a profoundly tragic vision of the individual’s 
relation to society and culture, characteristic of the German Romantics and 
the jin de siècle. As Coser says, he combined the influence of Condorcet and 
Herbert Spencer with that of Schiller and Nietzsche. Also supremely im- 
portant—and this is brought out especially by Aron, Salomon and Wein- 
gartner—is Simmel’s relation to Marx. Ina sense it could be said that Simmel 
generalized and deepened Marx’s theory of alienation, relating it no longer 
to capitalism as such but to the human condition under modern indus- 
trial society, where the division of labour and an increasingly remote and 
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autonomous world of culture left the individual in a one-sided and powerless 
state. Simmel’s contribution was to seize on the antinomies of life—-between . 
the individual and society, conflict and harmony, freedom and constraint, 
creativeness and conformity—which explains his oblique relation to the 
traditions upon which he draws. Finally, Rudolf Heberle provides a good 
discussion of Simmel’s methodology in the context of German discussions 
about the proper methods of sociology. 

Meisel’s volume on Pareto and Mosca concentrates on analysis, on their 
contemporary significance end subsequent influence, but it also relates them 
to the past, in two main respects. First, their respective relationships to 
traditional Western political theory are made clear. Meisel brings out well 
their ruthless dismissal of the formal Aristotelian classification as superficial: 
all societies are ruled by elites. Aron, Borkenau, Hook, Meisel and Friedrich 


all examine the relevance of elites to older notions of progress and democracy, 
. though the first two, writing in the 1930’s against the background of fascism 


and the imminent crisis of liberal democratic values, take a less than sober 
view. Pareto’s relation to Vico and Sorel and Mosca’s to Saint-Simon and 
Taine are touched upon a number of times, as is both thinkers’ ultimate 
inheritance from Machiavelli. Allusion is also made, especially by Meisel, to 
their respective positions vis-à-vis Marx. This is left unresolved and it is not 
sufficiently indicated how Pareto attempted to refute Marx by including his 
theory of class conflict as a special case of the circulation of elites, whereas 
Mosca’s notion of the ruling class is, in a sense, no more than a transmuted 
version of that theory. Finally, Hughes gives a fascinating account of Mosca’s 
progress from a cynical Sicilian’s critique of parliamentary democracy to a 
cautious defence of it uncer the shadow of fascism. The second type of 
relation to the past, which several essays suggest without examining, is 
methodological. Timashieff alludes to Pareto’s attempt to preserve what 
seemed sound in organicism (though Pareto really appeals to mechanical 


: models), and several of the essays discuss Pareto’s psychologism. In this 
. latter respect Pareto was an archetypal nineteenth-century anti-sociologist, 


whose methodology was the polar opposite of Durkheim’s. 


This leads us to our secord theme: the debate that can be reconstructed 
between these thinkers. It must perforce be a reconstruction, for only 
Durkheim and Simmel made any reference to each other’s work. Indeed, 
Coser’s volume includes a critique of Simmel by Durkheim which is of great 
interest. Durkheim criticizes Simmel’s attempt to fix the boundaries of 
sociology by his distinction between form and content, arguing that Sim- 
mel’s abstractions do not correspond with ‘natural distinctions’ and in 
particular that this distinction is incoherent and ultimately untenable, 
depending on nothing more than ‘metaphors, inexactly applied’. While 
appreciating Simmel’s ‘subtlety and ingenuity’, Durkheim believes it “impos- 
sible to trace the main divisions of our science as he understands it in an 
objective manner’, for ‘no connection can be discovered among the questions 
to which he draws the attention of sociologists; they are topics of meditation 
that have no relation to an integral scientific system’. 

There is, in fact, an instructive divergence between Durkheim, Simmel and 
Pareto as to the understancing of sociology as a science (we may leave Mosca 
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aside here, for in this respect his work’ has little interest). Crudely put, 
. _Durkheim’s main model of explanation is ultimately drawn from pathology, 
'. Simmel’s from geometry and Pareto’s from mechanics, Where Durkheim 
looks for explanations in deviations from the ‘normal’ state of society at any 
given point in its development (a procedure subjected to incisive criticism 
in Ginsberg’s essay), Simmel attempts to ‘abstract’ the ideal-typical forms of 
association from the flux of experience (see the illuminating account of 
Simmel’s practice of formal sociology by Tenbruck), while Pareto looks for 
explanations of very large-scale historical phenomena in a given set of psycho- 
logical variables, the distribution of which accounts for short-term changes in 
and the long-term equilibrium of the social system (see Schumpeter’s essay). 
Where Durkheim can write that sociology’s object is ‘to define and explain 
the normal state and to distinguish it from its opposite’ and can talk of 
‘working with steady perseverance to maintain the normal state, of re- 
establishing it if it is threatened, and of rediscovering its conditions if they ', 


have changed’, Simmel writes that ‘sociology must not seek its problems in *” 


the material of social life, but in its form... It is only on this abstract 
consideration of the social forms that the entire right of sociology to exist is 
founded, just as geometry owes its existence to the possibility of abstracting 
pure forms from material things’, while Pareto can write that the mechanical 
model ‘alone permits an understanding of the very complicated action and 
reactions of social phenomena’ and that his ‘wish is to construct a system of 
sociology on the model of celestial mechanics, physics, chemistry’, What a 
fascinating contrast in purposes and how suggestive of disputes still with us! 

There is another important respect in which the three major sociologists 
significantly diverge, to which we have already alluded in passing. Durkheim, 
as Nisbet brings out well, accorded ontological and methodological priority 
to society. Society is ‘a reality from which everything that matters to us 
flows’. Even when describing history as the progressive emergence of the 
individual, Durkheim relates every phenomenon he wishes to explain to 
social causes (though he does, of course, have an implicit psychology). Pareto 
was at the other extreme. For him, ‘psychology is at the basis of political 
economy and, in general, of all the social sciences’. As Professor Finer shows 
in his magisterial introduction to a recently published edition of Pareto’s 
sociological writings,* Pareto, although in principle allowing for social causa- 
tion, tried in fact to explain everything ultimately in terms of clusters of 
(logically) pre-social attitudes. Simmel took a characteristically middle posi- 
tion on this crucial issue. For him, ‘the total content of life, even though it 
may be fully accounted for in terms of social antecedents and interactions, 
must yet be looked at at the same time under the aspect of singularity, as 
oriented towards the experience of the individual’ and ‘man is both social 
link and being for himself, both product of society and life from an auto- 
nomous centre’. 

A third respect in which these thinkers differed is in their interpretation 
of the significant features of their societies. Durkheim was a Frenchman, 
Simmel a German and Pareto an Italian, and this already explains much. 
But there are also significant theoretical differences. Where Durkheim saw 
anomie, lack of order, disorganization, injustice as pathological phenomena 
resulting from the absence of appropriate social institutions (which was 
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itself due to too rapid industrial and politica’ changes), Simmel concentrated 
on the alienation of the individual and hi: domination by an increasingly 
urban, bureaucratic and impersonal world, as the inevitable consequence of 
industrialism, and, like Weber, he foresaw, in Coser’s words, a world in which 
‘individuals will be frozen in-o societal functions and in which the price of 
the objective perfection of the world will be the atrophy of the human soul’. 
Pareto, on the other hand, took an aristocatically aloof view: men are as 
they are (‘the centuries roll by, human na-ure remains the same’) and the 
only real danger is the corruption of the dlite and a consequent threat to 
public order, national integrity and social stability. Pareto took pleasure in 
reminding the elite of the Italian proverb taat ‘he who plays the sheep will 
meet the butcher’, and it is difficult not to agree with Aron when he writes 
that Pareto’s exaggerations about bourge»is humanitarianism, about the 
concessions granted to the working class anc the soft treatment meted out to 
strikers read today like an appeal to the bcurgeoisie to get tough. 


What about the contributions of Durkheinz Simmel, Pareto and Mosca to 
the subsequent history of sociology? The bcoks under review have much to 
say, directly and indirectly, under this heacing. 

Nisbet’s book contains an excellent discussion by Selvin of the methodo- 
logical significance of Suicide, which is rigorous and definitive. It concludes ` 
that this work is still a model of social research and that in it “Durkheim 
recognized and solved many of the problemsthat beset present-day research’. 
Both Nisbet and Bellah indicate the great importance of Durkheim’s dis- 
covery of culture as an analytically separakle element of the social system, 
and its influence, via Radcliffe-Brown, on zhe cultural anthropologists (an 
influence which has never been adequately charted). Merton discusses Durk- 
heim as an unwitting contributor to the voazuntaristic theory of action, con- 
centrating on the familiar Parsonian accoun_ of Durkheim’s move away from 
positivism. Nisbet does not, however, give us any overall perspective on 
Durkheim’s contribution to modern sociolozy—and the reason may simply 
be that the influence is too pervasive to be measured and analysed.* 

The Simmel volume has a good discussior by Coser of Simmel’s influence, 
which he rightly describes as diffuse. He tracss to it, in particular, the modern ` 
critique of mass culture and mass society, th= urban sociology of the Chicago 
School, the Cologne School of Formal SodGology, and the field of experi- 
mental small-group research, on which a useful paper by Theodore Mills is 
included. Finally there is Simmel’s influence Dn social system theory generally 
(on Merton, if not on Parsons) and on the vork of Coser himself. The very 
notion of ‘social role’, central, as Coser righty says, to much of contemporary 
sociology, was first used systematically in tLis sense by Simmel. 

As to Pareto and Mosca, the history of the careers of their respective 
theories is itself a fascinating study. Meiscl’s introductory essay is a fine 
attempt to trace their influence in America, which because of its intricacy 
defies summary. He is especially good or the historical reasons for the 
ambiguous reception accorded to Pareto 2nd’ Mosca in the thirties. ‘The. 
intellectual temper of the Great Depression,’ he writes, ‘found (Pareto’s) 
cynical detachment more congenial than tEe liberal nostalgia of a Mosca’, 
while ‘the Paretian system o? fixed archet-pes, with its decree of cyclical 
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recurrence, made some sense in a society which was just shedding its naive 
belief in a constant linear progress’. As to the present, it is undoubtedly true 
to say that the theory of elites has become a central feature of American 
political sociology, if only as a deeply objectionable thesis to be refuted (an 
estimate which is borne out by the essays of Wright Mills and Friedrich in 
this volume and by the work of Dahl, Lasswell, Friedrich and others).4 If 
Pareto’s methodology, his equilibrium theory and his bizarre characterology 
and Mosca’s historical analyses are now forgotten, their challenge to demo- 
cratic “derivations’ remains alarmingly alive. 


In sum, these books are a challenging and suggestive trio. The fact that they 
are profoundly unsatisfying in their brevity and arbitrary selectiveness is, 
obviously, a measure of their success. Above all, they demonstrate the 
importance of their subjects and the truth of the proposition that the future 
of sociology lies as much in its past as in its present. 


Notes 


1 He might equally have included a now- 
forgotten review by Durkheim of Sim- 


3 For an initial attempt to trace this 
influence, see R. C. Hinkle, jr., ‘Durk- 


mel’s Philosophie des Geldes, to be found 
in Simiand’s shortlived journal, Notes 

tiques, 2e année, no. 3, 25 March 1901. 
2 Vilfredo Pareto, Sociological Writings, 
selected and introduced by S. E. Finer, 
translated by D. Mirfin (London: Pall 
Mall Press, 1966). 


heim in American Sociology’, in Emile 
Durkheim, 1858-1917, edited by K. H. 
Wolff (Ohio State University Press, 
1960). 

4 For an assessment of Pareto’s con- 
tribution to sociology, see Finer’s intro- 
duction, op. cit., pp. 81-7. 
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Pacifism : An Historical and 
Sociological Stady 

David A. Martin Routledge and Kegan 
Paul 1965 xii + 249 pp. 305. 


This is not an easy book to review; for 
two main reasons. First, Martin rarely 
finds inspiration in the existing, relevant 
body of sociological material—save for 
the more obvious and long-established 
classics, such as those of Weber and 
Troeltsch. Second, although Martin 
y declares himself as being against 

‘war and militarism’ his posture when 
discussing pacifism during the inter-war 
years in Britain is one of mild disdain for 
most variations on the pacifist theme. He 
seems, as Sartre says of Mauriac, to ‘play 
God’ to his characters; and yet having 
therefore involved himself evaluatively in 
the debate about pacifism he fails to 
make his own position clear. In sum, the 
reader is required, in order to get the 
> best out of this lucidly written book, to 
divest himself of many of the usual 
assumptions about sociological analysis. 
Nothing more clearly demonstrates 
Martin’s location of his problems in a 
religious-sociological (as opposed to a 
distinctively sociological) context than 
his treatment of the church-sect ‘typo- 
logy’—upon which most of his observa- 
tions rest. Nearly everything he has to 
say on this important topic is based on 
his helpful, initial statement of the logic 
of Christian doctrine and its inherent 
tension as to the relationship of the 
believer to ‘the world’. It is indeed the 
case, as theologians have frequently 
pointed out to sociologists, that the 
church-sect distinction is rooted in a 
particular theological context. But two 
major objections can be made against 
Martin’s mainly immanentist deploy- 
ment of the distinction. Firstly, most 
sociologists have not been content to 
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utilize terms which derive existentially 
from the social spheres the analyst seeks 
to understand. Secondly, the church- 
sect distinction as taken over into socio- 
logical usage by Weber and Troeltsch, 
had a limited historical application. 
That is to say, the dichotomous con- 
notations of Troeltsch’s initial formula- 
tion had relevance only (or nearly only) 
to societies which manifested few, if any, 
pluralistic structural attributes. Either 
one was diffusely ‘in’ society or one 
was diffusely ‘out’ of it. Martin’s own 
discussion of the denomination is an 
important gesture of acknowledgment 
in this respect; for, as he says (as have the 
numerous recent writers on the sub- 
ject), the denomination stresses an in- 
dividualistic, guardedly tolerant and 
optimistic view of ‘the world’. But for 
Martin the denomination—which he 
makes so central with respect to the dis- 
senting context of pacifism and neo- 
pacifism—is an interposition on a church- 
sect continuum. It does not seem to occur 
to him that the concept of denomina- 
tionalism might raise such problems as to 
call for the recasting of the whole typo- 
logical complex. Thus in spite of the 
addition of the denomination to the 
'Troeltsch formulation, whichshould bring 
with it a reappraisal of the broader 
societal context of religious organiza- 
tions, Martin remains committed to the 
characterization of sectarianism as in- 
volving a radical, diffuse rejection of the 
world, j 
Typically, sectarian rejection, Martin. 
argues, takes one of two, mutually con- 
tradictory forms—intense aggression or; 
accentuated withdrawal. He effectively 
traces the tensions between these two 
orientations through the whole of 
Christian history. When it comes to 
discussing twentieth-century pacifism in' 
Britain these two sectarian tendencies are. 
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invoked as being applicable to the mar- 
gins of English dissent. This involves him 
in trying to transplant, rather ambigu- 
ously, the church—-denomination—sect dis- 
tinction into the political sphere. (It is 
ambiguous because he sometimes speaks 
of political denominationalism as being 
an historical development from seven- 
teenth-century religious denominational- 
ism, and on other occasions of the 
transplantation as being of analogical 
significance.) But such a readjustment 
tends to ignore the point that the 
religious-immanentist use of the typology 
implies that sectarianism pertains to 
rejection of the world gua world; whilst 
political sectarianism obviously involves 
the rejection of a specific secular order 
and is also (negatively) oriented towards 
other specific organizations in their 
secular aspects. If anything approaching 
a genuine linkage between sectarianism 
in the respective spheres is to be attained 
then what is minimally required is an 
adumbration of the precise sociocultural 
context to which a typology is applicable. 
(Although it must be emphasized that 
Martin’s discussion of the applicability of 
Troeltsch’s church-sect distinction out- 
side of Christian contexts is the most use- 
ful which this reviewer has encountered.) 
This is where the neglect of recent work 
in the field becomes particularly regret- 
table. Indeed Troeltsch himself was well 
aware of his own limitations when he 
spoke (in terms similar to those presently 
speaking of the established or institu- 

tionalized sect in contrast to the denomina- 

tion) of modern sects which are no longer 
persecuted and which do not radically 
oppose en bloc the trappings of the existing 
social order (Social Teaching ..., vol. II, 
p- 725). 

Thus excellent as is Martin’s tracing 
of religious orientations to the world and 
the importance of sectarian polarization 
at extremes of rejection, the attempt to 
show both historically and theoretically 
the relevance of the ambivalences in 
Christian perspectives to twentieth- 
century pacifism is not sufficiently rigor- 
ous. What above all is missing is an 
account of the structural contexts of 
particular historical periods (save for a 
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brief discussion of the seventeenth cen- 
tury). Thus the differentiation as between 
religious and political sectors throws 
doubts on the religio-political uses to 
which the typological distinctions are put 
in modern British society. 

Martin attributes not pacifism, but 
pacyicism, to many intellectuals in the 
inter-war period—a condition which only 
involves withdrawal to the extent that 
‘the real world ... is partly rejected in 
favour of a rationalistic and moral 
utopianism’, War should be avoided 
where ‘humanly possible’. This char- 
acterization of a particular, concrete 
example of war-rejection sharply points 
up the difficulties in effective utilization 
of the framework developed in Part I of 
Martin’s book. For there, in Part II, the 
idea of sectarianism is used in a much 
more general (and more satisfactory) 
fashion. The fact that pacificism receives 
so much attention in Part IT does indeed 
confirm the significance of the emphasis 
placed upon the denomination—the 
religious ‘home’ of individualistic 
humanitarianism., But it also, in turn, 
makes one wonder whether Martin has 
not placed far too much emphasis on the 
religious underpinnings of the pheno- 
menon of war-rejection. This is a 
frustrating, but nevertheless rewarding, 
book to read. 

Roland Robertson 
University of Essex 


Etudes Sociologiques 
Jean Piaget Geneva Librairie Droz 1965 
202 pp. 


The contact of most sociologists with 
Piaget’s work is usually rather slight; only 
if socialization or social psychology looms 
large does he become an authoritative 
source. To this extent, it is surprising to 
come across a book of his bearing this 
title. 

In Etudes Sociologiques, Piaget presents 
four essays written between 1941 and 
eae Sanat in Sociology’ (which 

originally appeared as a chapter in 
Introduction à [Epistemologie Genétique), 
‘Essay on the Theory of Qualitative 
Values in Synchronic Sociology’, ‘Logical 
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Operations and Social Life’ and ‘Rela- 
tions between Morals and Law’. 
Obviously, this is a wide-ranging assort- 
ment; why are they gathered together? 
Firstly, he argues, because many 
methodological and substantive problems 
posed by psychology and sociology can- 
not be answered within those disciplines, 
and without recourse to notable advances 
in information-theory and systems 
theory— 


Il nous semble impossible de traiter 
sociologiquement de telles questions 
sans une information suffisante en 
psychologie et en neurologie, ou 
linguistique et en économie, etc., mais 
également en logique... et surtout sans 
connaitre les interférences si essentielles 
entre las logique... et la cybernétique 
en tant que théorie des regulations. 


(p. 11) 


Piaget’s methodological contributions 
are probably reasonably well-known, and 
for this reason, it will be more relevant 
to assess his central thesis on qualitative 
values. Once the social structure is 
understood as a system of social inter- 
action, and if (for a moment) we can 
accept Piaget’s thesis that the elemental 
', units are systems of obligations (rules), 
exchanges (values) and symbols (relating 
obligations to values), then problems 
immediately arise in connection with 
values, some of which can be dealt with 
in economic terms, others which appar- 
ently cannot (particularly normative 
values). The questions of value-priority, 
differential evaluations and changes in 
value are all extremely important in 
the analysis of social action, as Durk- 
heimians, Action Frame of Reference 
theorists and Games theorists equally 
recognize; but the problems involved in 
measuring these aspects appear intract- 
able. Piaget glosses over the measure- 
ment problem initially, and concentrates 
rather upon an axiomalization, leaving 
the qualitative equivalence symbol unde- 
fined. This is his greatest strength, and 
his greatest weakness. Formally, any 
value-stratification can be understood as 
an (ordinal) system of asymmetric rela- 
tions; this he strengthens by assumptions 
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of distance (in solving the addition and 
subtraction of values). From this starting 
point, his formalization gains usefulness 
by being able to make explicit different. 
types of equilibrium and disequilibrium 
without social interaction. The economic 
parallel of utilities is obvious; and it is 
instructive that economic examples he 
quotes as instances are more convincing, 
than the social. The analysis is then 
extended to clarifying the concept of 
‘narm’— 
L’hypothése dont nous partons est 
donc qu’une norme résulte d’un 
équilibre dans le temps, qu’elle est 
l'obligation assurant l'équilibre entre 
les échanges actuels et tous les échanges 
antérieurs. (p. 127) 


There is little doubt that Piaget 
demonstrates the ability of his formaliza- 
tion, and enables one to see the close 
inter-relation of equilibrium, exchange, ' 
obligation and value in a more convinc- 
ing way than verbal formulations allow. 
But the logic of ‘as if’ can be treacherous. 
Treating value-exchange in social inter- 
action as cardinal (in particular, assum- 
ing distance in value-measurement), 
when the more easily quantifiable econo- 
mic concept af ‘utility’ has—as yet—been 
found to be empirically untenable, means 
that the measurement aspect looms large 
before such a formalization gains more 
than plausibility. 

Such a daring incursion into the 
central difficulties of social action and 
the willingness to learn from neighbour- 
ing disciplines—which Piaget has never 
baulked at—shatters the cosy intra- 
disciplinary discussion that characterizes 
so many areas of sociology today. 

A. P. M. Coxon 
University of Leeds 


On the Sociology of Knowledge, 
an Essay 

Hans Neisser New York James H. Heine- 
man, Inc. 1965 151 pp. $4.95. 


The recent development of the sociology 
of knowledge has been marked by a wide 
extension and proliferation of its subject- 
matter. In the process it has tended to 


lose the distinctive focus and the intel- 
lectual challenge that inspired its 
founders. In view of this, Professor 
Neisser’s essay represents an astonishing 
achievement. It enlarges the scope of 
systematic sociology of knowledge far 
beyond its contemporary boundaries. At 
the same time the essay brings a new 
conception to its fundamental problems 
that promises a measure of integration. 
In both aspects the essay is at once so 
original and commands such a far rang- 
ing perspective that it transcends the 
concern—and the competence—of the 


To grasp the significance of this new 
approach we must remember that the 
dominant tradition in the sociology of 
knowledge has been centred on one 
special brand of knowledge: ideological 
systems of beliefs which: are conditioned 
by the political position of particular 
social groups. Neither Marx and Engels 
nor Karl Mannheim showed any interest 
in what the author calls the sociology of 
‘practical knowledge’. The definition of 
this kind of knowledge is beset with a 
number of unexpected difficulties; tenta- 
tively, it approximates the ‘human know- 
how’ that though obtained pragmatically 
rather than through scientific method 
yet reveals a sufficient degree of ‘cer- 
tainty’ to distinguish it from magical 
knowledge. Once this step is taken, a 
new orientation follows. We are no longer 
concerned solely with the content of know- 
ledge as influenced by social environ- 
ments. Now we have to inquire also into 
the effects of social conditions on chang- 
ing the nature of human knowledge. Above 
all we must explain the meaning of ‘pro- 
gress’ in modern history that arises from 
the transformation of practical into 
scientific knowledge. Neisser proceeds on 
this basis to a fascinating re-interpretation 
of the work of Weber and Sombart (and 
others) on the emergence of commercial 
capitalism in the late Middle Ages and 
the subsequent development of industrial 
capitalism. 

Unavoidably, the enlarged conception 
of the sociology of knowledge touches on 
Important epistemological issues. The 
author largely succeeds in by-passing the 
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pitfalls of circular reasoning which have 
often bedevilled this kind of problem. 
With remarkable ingenuity, he steers his 
course towards a single but crucial ele- 
ment in the history of scientific know- 
ledge, one that can be treated (as he 
convincingly demonstrates) as a legiti- 
mate object of sociological analysis. This 
is the role of scientific method. The 
criterion of scientific progress is thus 
identified not inthe substance of know- 
ledge but in the ways and means—the 
methodological ‘procedures’ and ‘rules’ 
—by which it comes about. 

The central argument of the book is 
rooted in this point of view. The question 
of method and procedural rules, seen in 
this perspective, appears as particularly 
significant and challenging when it is 
directed to the development of the social 
sciences. Clearly, the invention during 
the last 100 years of scientific methods in 
the systematic study of social phenomena 
requires an analysis sui generis which can- 
not simply be derived within the context 
of the conventional philosophy of science. 
This task occupies the central and most 
important part of the book (Part IT, pp. 
73-113). It covers many of the most 
controversial topics, such as the role of 
interpretive understanding, the epistemo- ` 
logical prerequisite of modern statistics, 
the purpose of models in sociological 
analysis and the meaning of explanatory 
laws in social science. The treatment of 
such complicated and controversial issues 
within the space of a few pages is so con- 
cise as to defy further condensation for 
the purposes of a review. 

The conclusions which stand out as the 
most far reaching appear to be of two 
kinds. Firstly, we are offered a new 
approach to the accumulated confusion 
that permeates the old question of a 
‘perspective-free’ knowledge. The answer 
is that it is ‘good method’ (in the sense 
of adherence to generally approved rules 
of scientific procedure) which promises 
to make the investigator relatively free 
from prejudice. The strategic advantage 
of this approach arises from the possi- 
bility that scientific method can be con- 
ceived as an.objective historical phenom- 
enon, itself amenable tosociological study. 
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Secondly, an attempt is made to 
identify the core of the procedural rules 
of social science methods. The author 
believes that the common substance of 
the nonexperimental sciences is group 
behaviour in the sense of typical be- 
haviour functions and that, therefore, the 
appropriate method is the statistical 
method. He proceeds from this point to 
articulate the main epistemological ‘pre- 
suppositions’ and to describe the pro- 
cedural rules of the statistical method, as 
well as its ‘defects’ in so far as they are 
inherent in the subject-matter of social 
reality. Taking mathematical economics 
as a point of departure he finds himself 
thus in a position to outline the logical 
desiderata of an explanatory ‘total’ model 
of social behaviour. Finally, the char- 
acteristic procedures of historiography 
emerge from this standpoint as a residual 
in which the methodological difficulties 
are as yet insuperable and where, there- 
fore, the distorting effects of ideological 
interpretation remain at present beyond 
control. 

After having struggled through this 
difficult, highly sophisticated but all too 


' -concise analysis, the reader is left, despite 


' the essentially optimistic tenor of the 


central part of the essay, with a sense of 
misgiving. This, I believe, is due to 
an overemphasis on the formal-logical 
aspects of the statistical method and its 
inherent shortcomings. Is it not feasible 
that there may be, even in the realm of 
historical investigation, an underlying 
consensus among social scientists con- 
cerning their unstated and unformalized 
rules of procedure? May not such yet be 
uncovered in the future, as the sociology 
of knowledge ventures to advance in this 
direction? 
W: Baldamus 

University of Birmingham 
Sociologie de Paction 
Alain Touraine Paris Éditions du Seuil 
1965 507 pp. 


In this lengthy volume, M. Touraine’s 
principal objective is to establish a new 
mode of sociological analysis—what he 
terms sociologie actionnaliste. This, he 
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claims, is a necessary complement to 
‘structural-functional’ analysis (which he 
takes as being virtually synonymous with 
American sociology) and also to the, 
quite different, ‘structuralist’ analysis as 
practised by Lévi-Strauss. 

The main concern of so¢tologis action- 
naliste is with the way in which cultural 
values are created, in contrast to the con- 
cern of functionalist sociology—at least 
of the Parsonian kind—with the way in 
which values are institutionalized and 
internalized. Thus, in the most specific 
formulation which ‘Touraine finds it pos- 
sible to offer, the sociology of ‘action’ (in 
his meaning of the term) is the sociology 
of social movements; the paradigmatic 
case being, it would seem, the working 
class movement within capitalist societies. 
In structural-functional analysis, Tou- 
raine observes, one is concerned with 
social action in the Weberian sense; that 
is, with action oriented towards the 
normative expectations of others and 
acquiring thus its subjective meaning for 
the actors involved. This, Touraine 
would rather refer to, following Gurvitch, 
as social conduct. The concept of ‘action’ 
can then be reserved for unambiguous 
use in the further task, which is of 
central importance for Touraine, of 
actually explatning the genesis of norma- 
tive orientations and of their underlying 
value systems. Touraine repeatedly in- 
sists that it is not acceptable that sociology, 
as a discipline should be content to take 
values as ‘given’, as the starting point of 
analysis, and to regard the question of 
their creation as being beyond its 
theoretical grasp. 

In posing thus the problem which 
sociologie actiennaliste is intended to con- 
front, Touraine writes brilliantly and 
cogently. However, he at once becomes 
a good deal less convincing in his review’ 
of the efforts of earlier sociologists to, 
grapple with ‘values in the making’. 
Durkheim and Weber, one would argue, 
here receive less than is their due as one. 
is led on swiftly to the true source of 
Touraine’s inspiration—predictably, the 
young Marx. At this point, moreover, 
Touraine’s formidable critical powers, as 
displayed in his treatment of other: 


writers, weaken appreciably. They are, 
one suspects, overwhelmed by his pro- 
found, and quite manifest, sympathy for 
the romanticism, the humanistic passion 
and the poetry which give to paléomarxisme 
its unique emotional force. 

Finally, in coming to sociologie action- 
naliste itself, one’s disappointment is 
complete. Touraine’s enterprise, it must 
be said, is a failure: a failure which is 
clearly the work of a man of wide- 
ranging and subtle intellect, but a failure 
nonetheless. And the main reason for 
this, and also the reason why this central 
part of the book is impossible to review 
in any constructive way, is an abiding 
lack of clarity and precision throughout 
the argument. One is confronted with a 
plethora of concepts, often not well 
defined or defined in different ways, and 
one is continually left in doubt as to what 
kind of statement Touraine is trying to 
make—whether he is proposing an 
axiom, elaborating a set of categories, 
advancing empirically testable proposi- 
tions, or simply asserting a philosophical 
doctrine. 

As best the present writer can formu- 
late it, Touraine’s major thesis appears to 
run on the following lines. The origins 
of value systems are to be found in the 
exigencies of ‘action’, and primarily of 
man’s action in relation to the natural 
‘world—that is, his work. Work is par 
excellence historical action; action whereby 
man creates his world. And through their 
work societies become conscious of them- 
selves as historic actors of a collective 
kind; ‘la conscience historique’ is to be 
defined as ‘la conscience d’une société en 
travail’. In this way, the crucial analytical 
concept of sociologis actionnalists becomes 
that of the ‘sujet historique’. This is not 
referable to any concrete actor, nor does 
it correspond to the conscience collective in 
Durkheim’s sense; rather, it ‘defines a 
certain relationship which, as a collective 
worker, a society has with itself, a rela- 
tionship defined by the capacity of this 
society to comprehend its environment 
as its own product, as its work’. Work is 
of central significance as a form of action 
because it is at one and the same time 
both action and situation; it is praxis 
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which gives rise to a dual exigency—for 
creation and for control of that which is 
created, or, in other words, for struggle 
against the alienations of work. Thus, 
through study of the sujet historique— 
through ‘Panalyse subjectale’—the possi- 
bility arises of understanding how these 
exigencies inherent in work are trans- 
formed into the orientations of historic 
action, and more concretely into the 
orientations of social movements, and 
thereby become eventually enshrined in 
established social institutions and inte- 
grated into human personalities. Thus, 
sociologie actionnaliste provides the founda- 
tions on which it is possible for func- 
tionalist sociology to build. 

This brief summary—the reader should 
be warned—may well be totally miscon- 
ceived. It is simply one attempt to come 


` to grips with pages of often impenetrable 


language. Other readers of the book will 
doubtless construe the essentials of Tou- 
raine’s argument in different ways. The 
fact of the matter is that sociologie action- 
naliste cannot form part of the public dis- 
course of social science. It is rather a 
highly personal system of thought— 
Touraine’s own meta-sociological Weltan- 
schauung—and, for so long as it remains 
in this form, it is not capable of being 
communicated to others in any full and 


accurate way. 
John H. Goldthorpe 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Raymond Aron (translated by Richard 
Howard and Helen Weaver) London 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson 1965 272 pp. 


40S. 


Ever since it dawned on people that 
sociology need not be as recent as its own 
name, historical research has pushed 
farther and farther back the beginnings 
of the discipline: from Comte to Saint- 
Simon and the French Restoration 
thinkers, from Toennies to Lorenz von 
Stein, from Spencer to Ferguson and 
Millar, In the first chapter of this book 
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(the first of his celebrated Sorbonne 
courses) Aron establishes that Monte- 
squieu did not simply (as in Durkheim’s 
interpretation) ‘contribute to the found- 
ing’ of sociology, but was indeed ‘one of 
its great theorists’. (One of these days 
somebody will do him one better by 
claiming the same for Vico. I am sure of 
it because if nobody else does the job, I 
will.) One should not infer from this that 
Aron’s effort is:simply meant to ‘set the 
record straight’ in philological terms, to 
reconstruct the contribution of an ‘un- 
duly forgotten’ author. On the contrary, 
hig work clearly shares the somewhat 
different inspiration behind much of the 
current renewed interest in the ‘classics’. 
The purpose of the exercise is to locate 
in earlier writers those contrasting para- 
digms and insights which set the range of 
the argument on a number of contem- 
porary issues. 

In this case, there are two implicit 
issues against which the relevance of the 
work of Montesquieu, Comte, Marx and 
Tocqueville is tested. On one—which is 
the basic feature of modern, Western 
society?—the last three authors offer 
» alternative answers, viz.: industrialism; 

_ Capitalism; democracy, i.e. the progress 


+ of equality. The other issue—one much 


less frequently considered by contem- 
' porary sociologists, with Aron himself 
and Bendix as the two main exceptions— 
is the following: is the sphere of ‘the 
political’ ultimately reducible to that of 
‘the social’? Here Comte and Marx stand 
for the affirmative answer (the majority 
view among sociologists according to 
Aron), Montesquieu and Tocqueville for 
the negative answer. Aron himself takes 
sides with the latter, which he associates 
with the rejection of strict historical 
determinism and with the adoption of 
liberal political values; the burden of his 
own recent empirical work, in fact, is 
that the correct, Comtean solution to the 
first issue—the image of the industrial 
society—when qualified in the light of 
the Tocqueville solution to the second 
yields two significantly different types of 
such a society. 

As to the present volume, it clearly 
evidences Aron’s great talents: wealth of 
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learning and depth of understanding; an 
exc=ptional lucidity of exposition (see for 
instance his splendid critical reconstruc- 
tior. of Marxian economics); and the 
combination of a serene assurance of the 
rigEtness of his own positions with an 
autnentic taste for controversy. Thanks 
to these talents, within some 250 pages 
the main contributions of four major 
autiors are brilliantly summarized, the 
ranze of critical problems raised by them 
is indicated, and a perceptive appraisal is 
pronounced. Quite a feat. 

‘There are, however, a number of 
possible objections. I shall limit myself 
to tnree, all pertaining to the book as a 
wkcle rather than the single authors. In 
the first place, Aron ought to have 
ackmowledged more clearly the extent to 
which the nature of the exercise changes 
from author to author. Baldly stated, the 
discassion of Montesquieu and Tocque- 
vile spotlights the achievements and 
brackets the limitations, while the discus- 
sion. of Marx does somewhat the opposite. 
Whale Aron does not entirely conceal his: 
disteste for the figure of Comte, he is rather 
mor: ambivalent about his work than he 
is about the other authors’. In the second 
place, by concentrating his attention on 
the macro-sociological contributions of 
the authors, Aron has probably brought 
about an involuntary further imbalance 
in hs evaluation of them, since the ‘mix 
of meicro-sociological and other concerns 
is ra-her different in each of them; again, 
Marx probably suffers from this, since— 
to xy mind—the specifically analytical 
com 2onent is so much more significant in 
his case. Finally, a serious limitation of 
this >ook lies in the fact that it is nota 
bock. We may be happy to have gained 
access to what is undoubtedly an out- 
stancing University course in sociology, 
and yet wonder if, at the point when it 
appears in a (good) translation as ‘the 
first volume of a major work’, it should 
not Fave undergone a greater amount of 
editing. There is, for example, not a line 
of Liographical information on the 
authors, and not a bit of critical appara- 
tus; and the 4-page bibliography of 
works in English by and on the four 
authers appended by the publishers bears 


no recognizable relation to the scholarly 
effort reflected in the text. 

G. Poggi 

University of Edinburgh 


A Systems Analysis of Political Life 
David Easton John Wiley 1965 xvi + 
507 pp. 68s. 

“This is the third work in a long range 
project on empirically oriented political 
theory.’ All right-thinking social scientists 
take note, for this theory also purports to 
be general, descriptive, behavioural, 
operational, causal and conceptual. Only 
a normative approach is disclaimed, for 
the author determines to break with a 
tradition of writing about politics from 
the selective standpoint of a particular 
value and sets himself a question which 
he argues all political analysis presup- 
poses,—*How do any and all political 
systems manage to persist in a world of 
both stability and change?’ 

Professor Easton’s answer is that 
political systems persist because they are 
open and adaptive to stresses. He defines 
a political system as ‘the authoritative 
allocation of values for a society’. It 
exists in an environment of other systems 
whose influences on the political system 
are summarized by the variables, de- 
mands and support (‘input’). The 
political system itself is composed of the 
political community (‘persons bound to- 
gether by a political division of labour’), 
the regime (‘values, norms, and structure 
of authority’), and the authorities (‘the 
occupants of authority roles’), Stresses on 
the system occur from excess of demands 
or decline of support. The political com- 
munity and the regime provide one form 
of regulation of stress but the major form 
of response is by the decisions of the 
authorities (‘output’) which can satisfy 
demands and generate support, and 
adjust to either on the basis of observed 
effects (‘feedback’), 

This thesis is expounded at great length 
and with commendable clarity. It is an 
important work. Unfortunately its im- 
portance is due more to the nature of the 
attempt and its deficiencies than to the 
achievement. There are three main rea- 
sons for this. 
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(1) For Easton, ‘input’ summarizes all 
the influences on the political system 
stemming from the environment, while 
‘output’ refers only to the activities of the 
authorities. He justifies this asymmetry 
by arguing that he is only concerned 
with the persistence of the system and not 
with all its effects. But, implicit even in 
his own analysis, the persistence of the 
system cannot be attributed to the 
authorities. Thus the political systems’ 
other two elements, the regime and the 
political community, are seen only as 
regulators manipulated by the authori- 
ties. Mass media, means of communica- 
tion, ideology are all seen as instruments 
of the authorities. Where this becomes 
too unrealistic, as in the case of political 
strikes, even though the phenomenon in 
question has a direct effect on the level 
of political support it is excluded from 
consideration as an output of the political 
system. In consequence the possibility 
that the struggles of a much wider 
political population than simply the 
authorities might have an independent 
influence in maintaining the political 
system is excluded. This is even more 
surprising when we learn that authorities 
regularly do not know the effects of their 
decisions and that we must thus sharply 
distinguish output from outcome. In 
these circumstances if political systems 
were as dependent for their persistence 
on the authorities as Easton suggests, they 
would have about as much chance of 
survival as an aircraft with a blind pilot. 
‘The most serious consequence of Easton’s 
method is virtually to exclude considera- 
tion of elites, parties, power, leadership, 
and conflict as elements in a systems 
analysis. The reason (albeit inadequate) 
of the authorities rather than struggles 
for power becomes the focal point of the 
political system. 

(2) Easton has an answer to this 
charge, He claims not to be interested in 
the allocation of power because this in 
any case presupposes the existence of a 
political system. But this throws his start- 
ing point, ‘How do political systems 
endure?’, into a new light. For this 
question may be construed in two ways, 
‘How does any particular political system 
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endure?’ or ‘How is it that a political 
system of some kind always survives?’ He 
disclaims interest in particular power 
structures because he is not interested in 
why particular systems change or endure. 
In other words it is the latter interpreta- 
tion of his question he wishes to discuss. 
But to answer this question demands not 
simply a treatise on the internal mech- 
anics of political systems but also the 
consideration of why (in his terms) the 
authoritative allocation of values in 
society is always necessary. The societal 
sources of politics are of at least equal 
importance to the explanation of the per- 
sistence of political systems as the activi- 
ties of the authorities. Easton is in the 
position Pareto would have been if, 
having listed the variables of the political 
system, instead of going on to try to 
demonstrate their usefulness in explain- 


. ing:political changes, he had assumed he 


‘had answered the Spencerian problem of 
the functions of political systems for 
‘ society. 

_ (3) But this raises the further issue of 
the usefulness of Easton’s conception of 
systems analysis for political scientists. 
The most successful sections of the book, 
conceptual discussions of authority and 
community, owe nothing to it, and some 
_of the claims he makes for it, that it is 
operational, or that empirical generaliza- 
tions emerge as by-products, are extra- 
ordinary. For the terminology of input- 
output-feedback does not derive from 
political analysis but from a language 
developed to describe any adaptive 
system whatsoever. In consequence it 
tells us nothing about politics, but can 
only be applied to what is already known. 
Any empirical generalizations stem not 
from systems analysis but from quite in- 
dependent research into politics. The 
usefulness of this language can be 
demonstrated if it is successful in 
organizing existing knowledge, indicat- 
ing lacunae and suggesting questions for 
future research. But in none of these 
respects does Professor Easton prove his 
case for systems analysis. Indeed, as 
indicated above, the adoption of his 
method would lead to the neglect of well 
tried areas of research and an over- 
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emphasis on decision making as the 
centre of political life. And in view of his 
claims for the non-normative perspective 


-of h's analysis it is right to point out that 


normative writing on administration uses 
input-output analysis to attempt the 
complex task of measuring administra- 
tive efficiency. 

P=rhaps the worst aspects of this book 
are the exaggerated claims the author 
makes for it. Either a far more critical 
acccunt of the difficulties and implica- 
tions of systems analysis, or a single piece 
of empirical research which genuinely 
attempted to operationalize the concepts 
employed, would amount to the ‘modest 
and small step, a slow inching forward 
towsrd a distant horizon’ which Easton 
uncwously claims his book to be. 

M. C. Albrow 


University of Reading 


Mem of Ideas: a Sociologist’s View — 
Lewe A. Coser London Collier- 
Macmillan Limited New York 


The Free Press 1965 974 pp. 555. 


It i£ always a mistake to criticize an 
author for not having written some book 
othec than the one he has actually writ- 
ten. Nevertheless, Professor Coser does 
tempt one to do exactly this. He has 
brought together here a consecutive 
series of papers on a connected theme. 
The~ are, particularly in the latter parts 
of th= book, extremely well documented. 
As = result it is impossible to regret 
that he has not made a coherent book 
from these materials and from the work 
anc thought which he has obviously 
invested in them. Above all, if he had 
dore this he might have produced a new 
and general theory of the role of intel- 
lectuals in society. As it is, though he 
always seem to be trembling on the verge ' 
of dcing this, he never takes the plunge. | 
Nevertheless, I can confidéntly re- 
commend the second and third parts of 
his book as fine mixed feeding on an, 
impcrtant topic. Part One is less satis- 
factocy. To be blunt, I don’t think that 
in hs historical account of eighteenth- 
century France and England, or even in 
what he has to say about the role of little 


magazines and the Bohemia of Green- 
wich Village, Coser has done enough 
work—above all reflection—on the his- 
tory of ideas, Taken separately these 
pieces were no doubt in order. Taken 
_ together, they don’t really work. Indeed, 
in much of what he says about England 
Coser is naive. 

But Part Two, ‘Intellectuals and the 
House of Power’, and Part Three, ‘The 
Intellectual in Contemporary America’, 
are very different. The introductions to 
these sections do help to make a unity 
out of their subject matter and the oddly 
Plutarchian method of comparison em- 
ployed by Coser is not merely stimulating 
but sociologically illuminating. He puts 
side by side, for example, Jacobins and 
Bolsheviks, Southern Abolitionists and 
Dreyfusards and—very good this—Napo- 
Jeon and the Idéologues and Gomulka 
and the Revisionists. His intellectuals 
are really all men of higher education 
engaged either directly in the work of 
creation or indirectly in the application 
of ideas in politics, administration and 
science. Such inclusiveness can be criti- 
cized, but it is surely perfectly legitimate 
and does not prevent other narrower 
approaches of the kind with which we 
are more familiar on this side of the 
Atlantic. So far as he traces a movement, 
it is of intellectuals in his sense into the 
apparatus of politics and the state or into 
higher education on the American pat- 
tern. I suspect that there is in fact going 
forward both in the United States and 
in Europe the creation of a new group of 
free-floating intellectuals. But on the 
available evidence Coser is surely correct, 
and he is concerned sensibly and equally 
with their influence and the influence at 
play on them. Occasionally, indeed, one 
wishes he would be less just: he sets out 
very fairly both the ideas of those who 
sce mass culture deadening independence 
and creation and of those like Shils who 
believe that this is misperception. I think 
that Coser would agree with Shils, 
though he would offer different reasons, 
but it is impossible to tell from his even- 
handed treatment. 

Indeed, as a sociologist who is believed 
to have a fairly firm ideological position, 
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Coser is almost disappointingly uncom- 
mitted. Perhaps this is to some extent 
because in the United States the sheer 
plurality of sources of intellectual support 
and interest, the diversity and variety of 
universities and the existence of great 
private universities produce a situation 
less alarming than that which confronts 
us in Britain, where increasingly what I 
have called the mattress effect of British 
society engulfs and limits us all. I don’t 
mean that Coser is never critical, and 
what he has to say about Foundations 
and about academic intellectuals is often 
very sharp indeed. I could, however, wish 
that it had been even sharper and come 
closer to being part of a general theory. 
The book contains one excellent black 
joke. I think Coser disapproves of it, but 
I also think he fails to see its general 
reference to the position of intellectuals ` 
in society. Jules Renard during the 
Dreyfus case apparently appealed to 
Claudel in the name of tolerance. Claudel 
replied then: Il y a des maisons pour ça. 
Donald G. MacRae 
LSE. 


Equality and Power 
R. V. Sampson Heinemann 1965 247 pp. 


355. 


“The critical assumption underlying this 
book is that a universal moral rule is 
accessible to the human mind, and that 
is the principle of human equality’ (p. 
185). This quotation admirably sums up 
the nature of the book. It is an essay in 
social philosophy—old style—and Mr. 
Sampson sees his main task to assert 
that what is morally right ‘cannot be 
pragmatically wrong or politically wrong 
or invalidated on grounds of apparent 
futility’ (p. 1). For this purpose he makes 
excellent use of Freudian psychology 
and drives home his point with case 
studies of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
John Stuart Mill and Samuel Butler, 
that inequality of treatment within the 
family, especially between the parents, 


_leads to forms of corruption, power seek- 


ing, and hence immorality in the adult 
life of their children. In all this he is 
aware that he is going against the stream 
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of contemporary moral philosophy which 
has moved away from a concern with 
ethics per se towards an intense pre- 
occupation with the language of moral 
discourse; but he sees the direction of 
power politics in the world as leading to 
so terrible a conclusion that he has been 
moved to try to get a concern for ethics 
back into the centre of discussion. 

This, then, is an important book, and 
in spite of a certain obliqueness of style 
Mr. Sampson argues his case on strong 
grounds. Equality and Power is, however, 
ane of the Heinemann Books on Sociology 
and it does seem pertinent to ask what it 
has to do with sociology. Mr. Sampson 
does not himself deal with this question. 
Indeed, he seems to have only the haziest 
notions of what sociology is about, refer- 


ring for example to Freud, Darwin and ' 


Marx as having ‘largely shaped the basic 
assumptions of contemporary sociology’ 
(p. 43) and writing elsewhere of ‘the 
sociological balance of influence’ within 
a society (p. 194) when he surely does not 
mean to refer to the relative influence of 
sociologists. He has apparently no know- 
ledge of the current controversy between 
the structural-functionists and conflict 
theorists; nor is he familiar with the 
recurrent theme of the place of values 
in sociological inquiry, which—the issue 
of bias apart—is, after all, directly rele- 
vant to his main concern, By implication 
he makes his position plain, in his treat- 
ment of the moral neutrality of scientists 
working on the hydrogen bomb; and 
knowing no sociology he falls into the 
usual errors of role-confusion. The main 
point he ought to have made is that no 
role obligation whatsoever exempts a 
man or woman from the moral impli- 
cations of being a human being. The 
scientist is value-free, but only in his role 
of scientist. To be a human being is quite 
distant from playing any role. 

To the present reviewer this could 
have been a much better book had its 
author been sociologically sophisticated. 
- For example most issues, with the excep- 
tion of the individual within the family, 
are discussed by reference to the in- 
dividual and the state, or more rarely 
the individual and his class. Positively, 
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this means that in cases of conflict the 
individual must take a stand against 
the state or his class. What Mr. Sampson 
fails to see, or at any rate to discuss, is 
that the morality of equality in general is 
gradually eroded because so many in- 
dividuals play many minor roles within 
power structures, such as the factory, the 
university, the trade union, the political 
party, where the conflict is not im- 
meciately obvious because there are so 
mary cases where it is possible for them 
to exercise a modicum of power or be 
subfected to it. Yet it is precisely in such 
circamstances that it is in fact easier 
for the egalitarian to resist. The tragedy 
is teat he does not, often on the very 
grocnd that Mr. Sampson argues so 
forccbly against—the apparent futility of 
protest! It does not seem very likely that 
a reading of Equality and Power will lead, 
mary individuals to take a stand against 
the zovernments of the world today. Its. 
arguments, however, could have been 
used to persuade many more to take 
acticn against the power decisions of 
thas: who control the lesser associations 
of our time. 

J. A. Banks 


University of Liverpool 


Comparative Criminology 

Herr ann Mannheim Routledge and 
Kegan Paul 1965 xm + 793 pp. 2 vols 
84s. zhe set 


Comfarative Griminology was first an- 
nourced several years ago, and since 
then. most teachers of the subject have 
looked forward to its appearance as being 
likel” to solve the problem created by 
the ebsence of a substantial British text. 
Dr. “Mannheim’s experience of teaching 
Criminology has been unrivalled in this 
country, so much so that a majority of 
the present generation of teachers and 
research workers has, at some time, been 
taught by him; his textbook, therefore, 
was ewaited with the highest expectancy. | 
In the event, how have these expecta- 
tions been fulfilled? 

From a teaching point of view there 
can Łe little doubt that ‘Mannheim’ will 
be irvaluable for many years to come. | 


As a work of single-handed scholarship 
it can only be described as remarkable. 
It seems highly improbable that the sheer 
range of Mannheim’s erudition will be 
rivalled in the foreseeable future. This 
reviewer can think of only a handful of 
sources that have not been cited, except 
possibly for a few which may have 
appeared after the book had gone to 
press (the studies of Nye, Short and 
others on adolescent gangs in Chicago). 
Even though one suspects that few under- 
graduates will read all 708 pages of text, 
all are likely to turn to the sections in 
which they are interested and, in doing 
so, will not only benefit from the discus- 
sion but will receive an unusually broad 
guide to the literature. The treatment is 
lucid, and no one could tell from internal 
evidence that the author was writing in 
his adopted language. 

Although the value of Comparative 
Criminology can hardly be questioned this 
is not to say it has no weaknesses, Some 
of them are minor, such as the amount 
of cross-referencing, and the fact that so 
many statistics are written in the text 
rather than presented as tables, Others, 
however, are more substantial. Princip- 
ally they take the form of regrets at what 
might have been, rather than deficiencies 
of what is presented. 

Possibly the first of these concerns the 
title, Mannheim’s knowledge is encyclo- 
paedic, but in my view his treatment is 
not, in a systematic way, comparative. 
One does not really get a sense of differ- 
ing patterns and origins of crime specific- 
ally related to different types of social 
structure. Neither are there discussions 
of, for example, ways in which different 
countries have produced different schools 
of criminology. There is often good 
discussion of particular theories, but the 
relationship between them, and evalua- 
tion of their relative contributions, is not 
as apparent as one would wish. 

This leads on to the second point that, 
although many incisive comments are 
made throughout the book, it is difficult 
to gain a definite impression of Mann- 
heim’s own position. This is quite 
deliberate, but it has the unfortunate 
effect of suggesting that he is a micro- 
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rather than a macro-criminologist. This 
may be in part a product of his historical 
approach but it is more likely that he 
is so aware of the multitude of studies, 
which have often given rise to conflict- 
ing results and interpretations, that he 
thinks no one approach is adequate. 

This is borne out by his strong adher- 
ence to a multi-factor approach and his, 
perhaps, excessively severe dismissal of 
Sutherland’s theory of differential associ- 
ation. One suspects, however, that Mann- 
heim may not quite have done justice to 
the point of what Sutherland and his 
followers were trying to do. They were, 
surely, correct in trying to reduce a 
multiplicity of empirical statements to 
the more concise form of a generalized 
theory. This is a necessary function of 
scientific analysis and in a sense, there- 
fore, they were on the right side as against 
the extreme exponents of the multi- 
factor view whose position has been 
described as one of scientific despair. On 
the other hand the Sutherland school, 
possibly for political reasons, defended 
itself by adopting a rigid position and 
making unnecessarily belligerent state- 
ments. In the last resort, however, 
criminology must work towards the sub- 
suming of empirical results under as 
limited a number of generalizations as 
possible. 

It is natural that some parts of a book 
of this scope are better than others. 
Shortage of space prevents detailed 
discussion, but in general it would seem 
that Mannheim is rather more at 
home with theories than with empirical 
material, the most impressive sections 
being those on the relationship between 
law and morality, and the close analysis 
of White Collar Crime. The latter is 
particularly interesting though, in my 
view, the concept would gain in value if 
more emphasis was placed on the aspect 
of illegal furtherance of economic activity 
and less on class. 

It is good to see certain topics dealt 
with quite fully, for example war and 
crime, and the psychology of the normal 
offender, Unfortunately the latter is 
rather heavily concerned with murderers 
and, a little strangely, undervalues the 
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work of learning theorists whose con- 
tribution is particularly likely, y to be 
relevant at this point. 

The massive use of empirical material 
is impressive in its scope, although one 
wonders from time to time whether all 
the references are really worth quoting. 
There is perhaps a certain tendency to- 
wards treating all sources as equal; a 
more rigorous selection might have led 
to a slightly shorter book (there are go 
pages of references alone), and might 
have resolved some of the apparent con- 
flicts of evidence. 

The last main point of critidsm is a 
certain editorial weakness. Mannheim 
tends to concentrate in any section, on 
the things in which he is most interested 
and to follow with the things he regards 
as less important. This is done both with- 
in chapters and, indeed, in the Look as a 
whole which ends in a curiously abrupt 
manner with the sentence ‘Although the 
husband’s sentences were always con- 
siderably longer, the wife wes never 
reconvicted during his absence, but soon 
after his discharge they both reeppeared 
in court.’ This reviewer, at any rate, 
would happily have sacrificed a propor- 
tion of the literature, quoted s> amply, 
for a chapter rounding off the work and 
. stating its author’s own conclusions.. 

_ These observations represent 2 degree 
of disappointment that, in a war, Mann- 
heim does not quite do himself Justice in 
the book. Nevertheless his achievement 
is remarkable, and all teachers of 
criminology will be in his debt for many 
years to come. 
P. Martin 
University of Gambridge 


The Faith of the Counsellore l 
Paul Halmos Constable 1965 2% pp. 
gos. 


This hopeful and stimulating book begins 
with a quotation from Freud to the effect 
that, now men know they can exter- 
minate each other, it may be =xpected 
that ‘Eros will put forth his strength’ 
to prevent this. Its aim is to describe 
and support one form of this ‘growth of 
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love which the author, ; 
meesure of Western ‘miar? s -progiess and’ 
hope of survival. . ere ae 

‘The counsellors of he: title are “those 
‘psychiatrists, psychotherapists, “€linical 


psychologists, social caseworkers of stv, 


eral kinds’ who have learned to'share the 
assimptions and values of the ‘new 
phiknthropic expertise of helping 
thrcugh _ caring-listening-prompting’— 
whcse common theoretical background 
cores from Freud and the belief in the 
value of self-knowledge to helper and 
helped. Labelling them together is justi- 
fied. by their shared belief in the vital 
importance of relatianships and the need 
to explore them to understand the func- 
ticring of the individual and society— 
and perhap3 also g shared disillusion 
with political and social solutions to 
ind-vidual problems which turns them 
to = painstaking long term way of work- 
ing outwards from these—a ‘personal 
service ideology’. 

Thus far the generalization holds, but 
in the light of the way Dr. Halmos 
develops his main thesis, it is well to 
question how much of it can meaning- 
fully apply to all of them. Of the esti- 
ma-ed 5,650 professional counsellors in 
this country in 1960, 2,700 are social 
caseworkers, and they do not fit into his 
carefully documented attempt to show 
tha- the counsellors profess to practise a 
skiled science and only inadvertently 
anc offguard admit to their own concern 
or hopes as therapeutic agents. None- 
thess, these feelings keep appearing in 
the literature; yet although casework has 
been enormously enriched by analytical 
teaching and concepts, it goes back long 
befare psychoanalysis and it isincorrect to 
say that ideas seep through from analysts. 
These who have written best about case- 
work are well aware of the importance of 
feeEmg for the client as well as skill. The 
autaor quotes Noel Timms’ definition of 
‘bread moral behaviour’, and Elizabeth 
Irvne describing the warmth and 
ma-ernal feeling of Octavia Hill toward 
her clients. But he does not bring out the 
distinction in the two approaches in the 
section on the ideal of non-judgment and 
nor-direction, or later, in contending 
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| ie the ree tensions. in the 


counsellors’ theory and practice, between 
reason, and: emotion, : :detachment and 
BENE E ‘parallel -the elements of 
‘Ai valigion faith,' Caseworkers are 
„back i in contact with their own past and 
realize afresh that ideals of non-judgment 
and non-direction cannot wholly apply 
to them, The seeming paradoxes can be 
resolved into acceptance of, and respect 
for, human complexity—including their 
- own—what has been described as ‘toler- 
- ance of ambiguity’. Still there remains 
much in common with the ethical aspects 
of religion in the motivation of the 
counsellors—for instance in the stress on 
perseverance with no certain end and no 
assurance of success. 

The faith that there is some value in 
not desisting should be strengthened by 
the conviction of a sociologist that the 
very activities he describes are part of the 
‘progress of love’ in the world and that 
through them more humane and tolerant 
ideas have gained general currency. 
Those who are directly affected by treat- 
ment must be a small minority, but the 
effects on social policy and legislation, 
particularly in the field of child care, are 
already apparent, and the counsellor will 
support their continuance because he is 
by nature a ‘betterer’, One frequent 
criticism of the counselling view of life 
is that it undermines traditional morality 
but the important assertion is here made 
that in stressing the need for stable family 
life, it gives it powerful support in fact. 

In the battle between Eros and 
Thanatos Dr. Halmos fears the opposi- 
tion of mechanistic behavioural psycho- 
logy, capable of reducing maternal feel- 
ing to ‘sensory stimulus’, to his counsel- 
lors’ ‘vitalistic psychology’. But if he is 
right about the degree of influence exerted 
by those ‘whose creed is the personal 
integrity of the client’, Eros may yet pre- 
vail even in the Nuclear Age. 

Regina Allen 


Biological Aspects of Social 
Problems : A Symposium held by 


the Eugenics Society in October 1964 
J. E. Meade and A. S. Parkes (eds.) Oliver 


and Boyd 1965 x + 226 pp. 50s. 
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Psychobiological Approaches to 
Social Behaviour 

P. Herbert Leiderman and David Shapiro 
(eds.) Tavistock Publications 1965 
xv + 203 pp. 48s. 


An important source of scientific growth 
lies in the cross-fertilization of disciplines, 
even though differences of habitat and 
behaviour (including linguistic þe- 
haviour) limit the natural occurrence of 
potential crosses. These books are the 
outcome of two conferences, deliberate 
crossings of biological and social scien- 
tists. The papers which are here presented 
vary in emphasis; some authors have 
reviewed the present state of their own 
speciality in a way intelligible to non- 
specialists; some have presented recent 
findings which they regard as significant 
for workers in other disciplines; some 
have suggested lines for future joint 
work. Most of the papers give valuable 
sets of references. 

The Eugenics Society Symposium was 
intended to set in motion a debate 
between biologists and geneticists, on the 
one hand, and sociologists, demo- 
graphers, economists and others. This 
important volume, edited by the Cam- 
bridge University Professors of Political 
Econonyy and of the Physiology of 
Reproduction, contains the texts of 17 
papers, together with short notes by the 
four Session chairmen and commendably 
brief summaries of discussion. Socio- 
logists will note, in the session on ‘Popula- 
tion trends’, E. Grebenik’s critical assess- 
ments in his paper, ‘Data available for 
the study of fertility in Great Britain’; 
also J. M. Tanner’s “The trend towards 
earlier physical maturation’, which from 
the biological side reviews the available 
evidence, from Shakespeare to the latest 
careful surveys. P. R. Cox seeks in the 
mass of published population data relat- 
ing to England and Wales for ‘Patterns 
and trends in recent British population 
developments’. Using internal compari- 
sons from marriage data he suggests 
a supply-and-demand explanation for 
trends in age at marriage; and from 
mortality data, further pointers to the 
effects of smoking. His discussion of 
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trends of fertility rates, and consequences 
for future population, -brought home 
forcibly to the reviewer the dilemma 
. facing people with practical planning 
responsibilities if, for example, because 
of our present ignorance of the under- 
lying social mechanisms affecting fertility, 
a forecast of the number of young 
children in 1995 is still uncertain within 
a factor of the order of 3/2. 

The session on ‘Social mobility and 
education’ included a notable paper by 
J. M. Thoday, designed as an antidote to 
much loose thinking about what is in- 
herited and what is acquired. As a 
geneticist, Thoday points out that every 
characteristic of an individual is both 
inherited, in that it depends on genetic 
endowment, and entirely acquired, 
acquired during the development of that 
individual; it is meaningless to regard 
one aspect without the other. His further 
analysis of the significance of variability, 
and of the uniqueness of each individual 
alongside population averages and varia- 
tion, is important not only for the issues 
of educational policy to which he related 
it, but in other contexts also. In the same 
session, John Gibson and Michael 
Young’s ‘Social mobility and fertility’ 
` mentions the results of two pilot studies, 
relating fathers’ and children’s I.Q. and 
social’ class (incidentally, how far does 
‘regression to the mean’ indicate simply 
- that the mother, as well as the father, 
_counts?). J. W. B. Douglas’ ‘Education 
and social movement’ is another progress- 
instalment from the National Survey of 
Health and Development. 

Sociologists may find general interest 
in the complexities of genetic mech- 
anisms, well illustrated in the four papers 
in the session on ‘Genetic aspects of 
medicine’. The fourth session, on ‘Aspects 
of fertility control’, was also largely 
medical. P. Sargant Florence takes a 
brief look at the cost of large families and 
at the economics of birth control by 
different methods. The accounts by 


J. A. H. Waterhouse, Mary Peberdy and: 


Dorothy Morgan, each of a birth-control 
service in a particular locality in Eng- 
land, are of considerable sociological in- 


terest, particularly regarding factors 
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determining acceptability and success, 
with especial note of the methods of the 
experiment outlined by Waterhouse. 
A. S. Parkes rounded off,the session with 
a more general paper, “The future of 
fertility control’,.concluding that such 
control will be necessary and posing but 
leaving open various questions about 
acceptability. 

The reviewer closed the book with the 
opinion that here is a notably well-edited 
collection of well-written papers from a 
carefully-organized and important sym- 
posium; the indexing, printing and 
appearance of the book are worthy of 
the content. 

The second book contains nine of the 
papers, rewritten for publication, pre- 
sented to a symposium in April, 1963 
organized by the Department of Psy- 
chiatry, Harvard Medical School, and 
the Office of Naval Research. This sym- 
posium: was to bring together people 
whose experimental research on social 
and group behaviour combined bio- 
logical as well as psychological or socio- 
logical techniques and concepts. This 
book, because of the technicalities of its 
content and the style of the papers, is of 
interest to a more limited and specialized 
readership. Nevertheless, it is impressive 
and of general interest to see the progress 
which is being made in developing objec- 
tive physiological indices which can be 
used in the study of psychological, in 
cluding social-psychological, phenomena, 
e.g. conforming behaviour; impressive, 
too, to note the sophistication and refine- 
ment of chemical methods used, e.g. to 
measure urinary corticosteroids or blood- 
plasma lipids, and the implications re- 
garding the scale of technical assistance 
available for the researches. The work 
described will mainly be of direct interest, 
among social scientists, to the social 
psychologist; and through him indirectly 
to the sociologist. If one is to single out 
the paper likely to be of most direct 
sociclogical interest, it is H. L. Lennard’s 
‘Proposed programme of research in 
sociopharmacology, which amongst 
other possibilities proposes the study of 
the effects of drugs an role-relationships 
and socialization (the effects being 


mediated through the effects on com- 
munication), and suggests that the use of 
mental-action drugs introduces new pos- 
sibilities for experimental research in 
sociology. But many of the experimental 
techniques described in this book suggest 
a research problem for the comparative 
sociologist: if we study what scientists 
will accept in the way of manipulation 
of human subjects, by. drugs or by false 
information, what can we learn about 
the social structure and value-systems of 
different countries? 
R. G. Stansfield 
Northampton College of Advanced 
Technology, London 


Premarital Sexual Standards in 
America 

Isa L. Reiss Collier-Macmillan Free 
Press 1964 286 pp. 50s. (15s. paper) 
The Sexual Behaviour of Young 
People 

Michael Schofield in collaboration with 
John Bynner, Patricia Lewis and Peter 


Massie Longmans 1965 316 pp. 425. 


There has been a growing volume of 
research into sexual behaviour in urban- 
industrial societies since 1948, when 
Kinsey and his associates first published 
The Sexual Behaviour of the Human Male. 
The increase of publications in this field 
is undoubtedly to be welcomed, but it 


must be noted that with few exceptions 


the quality of research leaves much to be 
desired. Scant attention has been paid 
to the general theoretical implications of 
problems such as the social regulation of 
sexual behaviour, and even the survey 
work has tended to suffer from inferior 
methods of sampling and design. It is 
against this rather uninspiring back- 
ground that we must attempt to evaluate 
the contribution of Reiss and Schofield. 
They are both primarily concerned with 
premarital aspects of sexual behaviour, 
or more precisely with the heterosexual 
standards and practices of unmarried 
persons. Their approaches to the topic, 
however, could hardly be more distinc- 
tive. 

Reiss focuses his attention upon pre- 
marital sexual standards in America and 
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produces a speculative analysis on the 
basis of a thorough survey of the liter- 
ature. He attempts to place contempor- 
ary standards in an historical perspective, 
and draws upon some comparative 
material to elucidate his argument. He 


' also examines sexual standards in the 


context of wider social and cultural 
values. In sharp contrast Schofield takes 
a highly pragmatic approach. He reports 
the results of a social survey which was 
undertaken to discover some basic factual 
information about the sexual attitudes 
and behaviour of young people aged 
fifteen to nineteen in English urban areas. 
The contrasting approaches stem to some 
extent from the different avowed aims 
and interests of the two writers. Reiss is 
writing for ‘fellow. sociologists’ and ‘in- 
telligent non-professionals’ with the ex- 
plicit aim of ‘improving our conceptual- 
ization of this area, by analysing the 
characteristics, consequences and trends 
of our sexual standards and, in this way, 
clarifying the integration of these stand- 
ards in our society and culture’ (page 14). 
Schofield set out to investigate a social 
problem and aimed at an ‘objective’ 
factual account of sexual attitudes and 
behaviour in the hope that ‘those who 
are concerned about teenage sexual 
behaviour will be able to make use of 
some of the specific facts uncovered by , 
this research’, It is also clear that a 
secondary aim was to produce a report 
of interest to a more general audience, 
including sociologists and social psycho- 
logists, 

When Premarital Sexual Standards in 
America was first published in 1960 it was 
heralded as a definite step forward in this 
field of research. In retrospect there 
seems no reason to alter this assessment. 
New readers of the 1964 edition, however, 
should bear in mind that this was only a 

theoretical statement. Today 
it would perhaps be most appropriate to 
read it in conjunction with Reiss’ three 
papers (F. of Marriage and the Family vol. 
26 (1964); A.S.R. vols 29 and 30 (1964 
and 1965), reporting the results of em- 
pirical research on someof the hypotheses 
initially outlined in the book. It must 
be gratifying for Reiss that the careful 
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thought behind his earlier work has 
proved extremely fruitful in the measure- 
ment and scaling of standards of pre- 


= marital permissiveness. Results are based 


on both national adult and student 
samples. 

Schofield and his collaborators have 
produced a report which will be useful 
to sociologists primarily as a source of 
factual information. But the mass of 
tables and diagrams, and descriptions of 
these in the text clearly lack an overall 
interpretive theme. Nevertheless it is 
pleasing to have relatively factual data 
on this socially sensitive topic instead of 
a welter of unsubstantiated and biased 
opinions. The value of the research is 
enhanced by the fact that it is the first 
survey of its type in England, and the 
promise of a follow-up study must be 
welcomed. It is appropriate to note that 
the data are based on random samples 
drawn from seven urban areas. Despite 
the use of three different types of sample 
frame and the initial problem of choosing 
the areas, this marks an important 
advance on previous surveys in this field. 
Throughout, meticulous attention is paid 
to research techniques, but in the case 
of the attitude surely sociologists may 
well question the wider methodological 
implications of this type of approach. 

Judged by the prevailing standards of 
research into premarital sexual behaviour 
these books constitute a useful addition 
to the literature. Judged by contemporary 
standards of sociological excellence Reiss’ 
work is a substantive contribution, but 
Schofield’s report does not attempt to 
contend in this field. 

Christopher Turner 
University of East Anglia 


An Introduction to Social 


Anthropology 
Lucy Mair Oxford University Press 1965 
283 pp. 308. 


This book is the fifth introductory text 
in social anthropology to appear in recent 
years. It is also, in my opinion, the best. 
The societies with which it deals are 
clearly defined at the outset, as ‘small- 
scale socicties’, or alternatively, ‘societies 
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of simple technology’. It is also made 
clear‘that the book is written inside: the 


‘framework of comparatively ‘oriented 


stractural-functionalism, as this approach 
is understood in the ‘traditional’ school ofa 
Bricish social anthropology. “The book 
prcvides, incidentally, a lucid and -com- 
prehensive account of the fruit Borne by. | 
this particular methodological tree, oe 
an -ndication of its advantages and limita- - 
tors. 

fn introductory section deals briefly 
wit3 the scope, development and current 
prodlems of British social anthropology.’ 
All f this is clear, to the point and hence 
useful, though the section on changes in 
the concept of ‘function’ in anthropology 
is especially interesticg. Two-thirds of the 
boos is then given over to a succinct and 
comprehensive exposition of major fields 
of interest and problems in the several 
inst-tutional areas with which social an- 
thrcpology is concerned, i.e. social dif- 
ferentiation, kinship, political systems, 
ecoromic systems, and religion. This 
expesitory section is generally excellent, 
partly because of the author’s insistence 
on clarity of definition. This is very much. 
in evidence in the two chapters on kin-. 
ship but in other chapters, too, widely 
accepted definitions cf main terms in use 
are ziven, and areas of disagreement in- 
dicated. Further to this, Professor Mair 
has selected her material, both ethno- 
graphic and discursive, with sense and’ 
intelligence, using mainly ‘classic’ sources 
and the work of contemporary major 
autborities. Developments from these 
fourclations, again, are indicated either 
in tre text or in the short bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter. Finally, these 
chapters achieve a good balance between 
ethnographic and theoretical literature. 
The final part of the book deals with 
social change (within the framework of 
the Wilsons’ thesis), applied anthro- 
pology and race relations. The chapter 
on tke second of these subjects is especi- : 
ally interesting. It provides a concise 
account of one area of social anthro- 
pology’s recent history, and also points 
out very clearly some general problems 
about the role of the social scientist in 
practical affairs. 


This book should be of use and interest 
to sociologists, as well,as to social anthro- r 
pologists, ` for several related reasons: 
firstly,’ of its clear 1 mapping of the 
=, major pregccupations, of British social 
 anthtopology; secondly, because of its 


: $ ‘attention ‘to definition; thirdly, because 


„totis | use’ ‘of material basic to all current 

= discussion in social anthropology; finally, 
‘because it is not dull. 

Wendy Lear 

LSE, 


Readings in Early 
Jj. S. Slotkin (ed.) Methuen 1966 


530 pp. 7OS. - 


The late Professor Slotkin was the pos- 
sessor of a very large card index—as 
people who have used his textbook on 
Anthropology will remember. The pre- 
sent handsome volume was compiled 
nearly a generation ago, and added to 
down to Slotkin’s death in 1958. The 
result is odd, tantalizing, and ultimately 
disappointing. Two oddities will im- 
mediately strike the British reader. There 
is no early ethnographic material in a 
book which extends in time from the 
Epistles to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Secondly, anthropology here 
includes physical anthropology and 
archaeology. It is quite true that some 
of the excerpts are classified under such 
headings as History and Ethnography, 
just as others are classified under Social 
Anthropology, but they are not the sort 
of thing that would be understood on this 
side of the Atlantic by these descriptions. 
Now, of course, all this is perfectly 


legitimate: the subject has been under- ° 


stood very differently on both sides of the 
Atlantic, but at present, and for some 
years, there has been some real con- 
vergence of opinions, and this book bears 
little or no mark of it. Frankly, it is what 
Americans tend to call ‘a ragbag’. 

This impression of a ragbag is made 
even stronger by the very short length 
both of most excerpts and of the connect- 
ing text, which consists largely of notes 
such as “The size of population is limited 
by a number of factors.’ Some people may 
find this helpful, but I don’t. There are 
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„of course some interesting and enjoyable 


» things:. Pope’s views on love are not alto- 
gether - what ‘one might expect, and 
though I must have read Erasmus Dar- - 
win being Malthusian I had forgotten 
how neatly he did it: 


human progenies, if unrestrain’d 
By climate friended, and by food 
sustain’d, 
O’er seas and soils, prolific hordes! 
would spread 
Erelong, and deluge their terraqueous 
ed; 


But war, and pestilence, disease, and 
dearth 


Sweep the superfluous myriads from 
the earth, 


The reader will make the acquaintance 
here of a number of unfamiliar names: 
Noel Antoine Pluche is not on every- 
body’s lips; but he will not find, as he 
might reasonably expect, Lafiteau or 
Bosman, and he will discover that many 
of the excerpts, particularly from the 
Fathers and the Scholastics, are only very 
remotely concerned with the subject of 
the book. Probably what is best—and 
after all they are the most important 
writers with whom Slotkin deals—is the 
material from the Scottish moralists, 
historians and proto-sociologists. A uni-, 
versity or college library might well. 
acquire the book in order to have at least 
something of these sources at hand. One 
regrets to have to condemn a book by a 
good and careful scholar, but except for 
its marginal advantage for some libraries 
one could not commend the present 
volume. The apparatus for using the 
excerpts is extremely accurate and care- 
ful, but also extremely clumsy. 

Donald G. MacRae 


A. Sturmthal Harvard University Press 
1964 40s. 


This study of workers’ councils shows the 
modern development of an old idea, that 
of workers’ participation in industrial 
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organization. Professor Sturmthal says 
that the book was intended to be ‘a 
worm’s eye view of industrial relations’ 
but that he had to seek for his answers in 
‘the fundamentals of the social, economic 
and political systems’. This compre- 
hensive approach was necessary as the 
book is a comparative study of four 
countries: France and Germany in 
Western Europe and Yugoslavia and 
Poland in Eastern Europe. 

Sturmthal points out that formal 
organization does not necessarily mean 
control. American unions, who do not 
share responsibilities with management, 
often exercise great influence, while some 
French workers’ councils have little say 
in their industry although they have the 
symbols of power. Sturmthal draws up a 

typology of councils but deals mainly 
44 
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with the bargaining and managerial 
ones. He shows how changing techno- , 
logy is moving the basis of collective 
bargaining from the national to the local 
level and how collective bargaining 1s 
encroaching steadily into the former field 
of managerial prerogative. } 
For the trade unions, the crux of the 
problem is how to reconcile their role 
of protecting their members’ interests 
with that of participating in management 
decisions. The wider aspect is how to 
reconcile the interests of the employee 
in the organization with that of society 
as a whole, Neither should be in a 
position to exploit the other. Sturmthal’s 
book is a concise survey of the field and 
a valuable addition to its literature. 
W. Campbell Balfour 
University College, Cardiff 
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John H. Goldthorpe* 


Attitudes and behaviour of car assembly 
workers: a deviant case and a theoretical 
critique 


In the literature of industrial sociology since World War II studies of 
workers in car assembly plants have almost certainly outnumbered 
those of any comparable industrial or occupational group.! Further- 
more, the findings of these studies have shown a relatively high degree of 
consistency. On the basisof theresearch in question, it would appear that 
from plant to plant, and indeed from country to country, the attitudes 
and behaviour of car assemblers—towards their jobs, their workmates, 
their supervisors, their firms—are remarkably similar. Thus, ‘the man 
on the track’ has come to be regarded as a fairly well-defined type of 
industrial worker—distinctively conditioned by the technological 
environment in which he operates and, in this way, almost as standard- 
ized as the vehicles he helps to produce. The essentials of the character- 
ization are by now familiar. The car assembly line is ‘the ay Ra 
of the subjection of man to the machine in our industrial age’;? the 
assembler “approaches the classic model of the self-estranged worker’; 
he ‘is ‘the blue-collar prototype of “the mass men in mass society” ’ 
and, often, he is ‘the prototype of the militant worker as well’.? 

In this paper, our first aim is to present results obtained from a 
study of workers in a British car assembly plant; results which, in 
certain respects, differ fairly clearly from the pattern which has emerged 
from previous investigations.‘ The nature and extent of the differences 
are not such that they would lead us to challenge in any comprehensive 
way the ‘image’ of the car assembler which is generally accepted. In 
fact, it is possible, from one point of view, to regard the car workers we 
studied as being more ‘alienated’, more obviously ‘mass men’, than any 
reported on thus far. This will be apparent in what follows. However, 
the ‘deviant’ aspects of our findings do indicate certain theoretical 
weaknesses in the sociology of the assembly-line workers as this has so 
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far progressed: specifically, they suggest that (a) too great a weight has 
been given to technology as a determinant of attitudes and behaviour 
in the work situation; and that (b), too little attention has been paid to 
the prior orientations which workers have towards employment, and 
which in turn influence their choice of job, the meaning they give to 
work and their definition of the work situation. The second objective of 
this paper is, thus, to substantiate this argument and to point to the 
theoretical developments which would appear to be necessary. | 
The study on which we report was based chiefly on interviews with 
workers in six assembly departments of the Luton plant of Vauxhall 
Motors Ltd. Our sample was a random one of men in these depart- 
ments who were: (i) Grade I assemblers; (ii) between the ages of 21 
and 46; (iii) married; and (iv) resident in the town of Luton itself. The 
number in the original sample was 127; and of these, exactly 100 (79 
per cent) agreed to be interviewed at work.’ In connection with the 
wider purposes of our research project, 86 of these men were then re- 
interviewed in their homes and together with their wives. The data 
from this study which we wish to consider here can be advanced under 
the following three heads: (1) the assembler and his job; (2) the assem- 
bler and the shop-floor group; (3) the assembler and the firm. | 


Il THE ASSEMBLER AND HIS JOB 


In this respect, our findings were closely comparable with those pro- 
duced by earlier inquiries. 


(i) Assemblers appeared to derive little intrinsic satisfaction from their 
jobs; rather, in performing their work-tasks they tended to experience 
various forms of deprivation: primarily monotony (reported by 69 
per cent), and to a lesser degree physical tiredness (48 per cent) and 
having to work at too fast a pace (30 per cent).° = 


(ii) These deprivations were directly related to characteristic features 
of assembly-line jobs: the minute sub-division of tasks, repetitiveness, 
low skill requirements, predetermination of tools and techniques, and 
mechanically controlled rhythms and speeds of work. Of the men in 
our sample 63 per cent said that they would prefer some other shop- 
floor job to their present one; and of these men, 87 per cent said they 
would have liked to move off the ‘track’ altogether, chiefly into jobs 
such as inspection, maintenance, rectification and testing. Moreover, 
among the reasons given for favouring such a move, those relating to 
the content of work were paramount. Jobs off the ‘track’ were seen as 
offering more opportunity to exercise skill and responsibility, greater 
variety and challenge, and more freedom and autonomy.’ 


(iii) Consequently, the workers we studied were for the most part 
attached to their present employment chiefly through the extrinsic 
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economic rewards which it afforded them. 31 per cent stated that the 
level of pay was the only reason why they remained in their present 
work, and, in all, 74 per cent gave pay either as the sole reason for this 
or along with others. The reason next most frequently mentioned was 
that of ‘security’ (25 per cent), and this, it was clear, was thought of far 
more in relation to long-run income maximization than to the mini- 
mum requirement of having a job of some kind.® On the other hand, in 
contrast to this emphasis on economic considerations, only 6 per cent of 
the sample said that they stayed with their present employer because 
they liked the actual work they performed. In other words, then, our 
assemblers defined their work in an essentially instrumental way; work 
was for them primarily a means to ends external to the work situation. 
More specifically, one could say that work was seen as a generally un- 
- satisfying and stressful expenditure of time and effort which was neces- 
sary in order to achieve a valued standard and style of living in which 
work itself had no positive part.® 


These findings are, werepeat, in all respects markedly similar to those 
of other studies of car assembly workers. To this extent, thus, our 
results tend to confirm the idea that the responses of men to the work- 
tasks and roles of the car assembly line are likely to vary little more, 
from plant to plant, than does the technology itself. 

However, to our last point above—concerning the assembler’s in- 
strumental view of work—we would wish to give an emphasis which 
differs rather significantly from that of most previous writers. Generally, 
the ‘devaluation’ of work which is implied here has been taken as 
perhaps the clearest symptom of the car assembler’s alienated condition. 
For Blauner, for instance, this concentration on the purely extrinsic 
rewards of work is ‘the essential meaning of self-estrangement’;!° and 
in Chinoy’s view, the alienation of the auto worker basically results 
from the fact that his work has become, in the words of Marx, ‘not the 
satisfaction of a need but only the means to satisfy the needs outside it’. 11 
It is not our aim here to dispute this intepretation. But, at the same 
time, we would wish to stress the following point: that, at least in the 
case of our sample, the predominantly instrumental orientation to work 
was not simply or even primarily a consequence of these men being car 
assemblers; rather, one could say that most had become car assemblers 
because of a desire, and an eventual decision, on their part to give priority 
to high-level economic returns from work at the expense, if necessary, of 
satisfactions of an intrinsic kind. In other words, their instrumental 
orientation had led to their present employment, rather than vice versa. 

We know, for example, that a sizeable proportion of the men in our 
sample (38 per cent) had spent the greater part of their working lives, 
before taking their present jobs, in higher status and more skilled occu- 
pations; and that in fact only around one in five (21 per cent) had 
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never had a job which could be regarded as being more than semi- 
skilled (Table 1). Thus, for the majority of these workers, it cannot be 
argued that they had been more or less forced into their present type 
of work for want of the abilities, skills or training which would have 
enabled them to secure employment of a more inherently rewarding 
kind. Moreover, when asked if they had preferred any of their previous 
jobs to the one they now held, 61 per cent of our respondents stated 
that they had, and gave reasons for such preferences which related 
overwhelmingly to immediate work satisfactions rather than to econo- 
mic returns. 1? | 


TABLE I Previous work experience 





Majority of Highest occupational 
Occupational category previous occupations level attained * 
% % 


be a a I I I a I I m I aa Imama 


1. Professional, managerial white 





collar 3 7 | 
2. Self-employed I 7 
3. ‘Supervisory, inspectional, minor 
official’ and servicet 3 27 : 
4. Skilled manual (apprenticeship or | 
equivalent) 14 14 
5. Skilled manual (other)f 17 24 
6. Semi-skilled manual 39 hax | 
4. Unskilled manual ` 4 
Unclassifiable 198 — 
TOTAL 100 100 


N = 100 
* Jobs lasting less than one year were not counted. i 
t Includes n.c.o.’s and shop assistants. 
t E.g., unapprenticed m ics, fitters and maintenance workers; lorry and 
p.8.v. drivers: skilled miners; painters and decorators. 
§ Because of extreme variety of previous work. 


These data would suggest, then, that the workers we studied had for 
the most part been impelled, by their desire for higher incomes, into 
taking work which was in fact better paid than most other forms of 
employment available to them largely to compensate for its inherent 
strains and deprivations. If, therefore, these workers are to be considered 
as ‘alienated’, the roots of their alienation must be sought not merely in 
the technological character of the plants in which they are now employed 
but, more fundamentally, in those aspects of the wider society which 
generate their tremendous drive for economic advancement and their 
disregard for the costs of this through the impoverishment of their 
working lives. 
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Furthermore, it also follows that in seeking to explain the industrial 
attitudes and behaviour of these workers generally, one must always be 
prepared to treat their essentially instrumental orientation towards 
their employment as an independent variable relative to the work situa- 
tion, rather than regarding this simply as a product of this situation. 
This point, it will be seen, is basic to the discussion of the next two 
sections in which our more ‘deviant’ results are presented. 


2 THE ASSEMBLER AND THE 8HOP-FLOOR GROUP 


In most previous studies of car assembly workers, attention has been 
given to the way in which assembly-Line technology inhibits the forma- 
tion of cohesive work groups. Although the majority of men work in 
fairly close proximity to others, the fact that they tend to be strung out 
along the length of the ‘track’ means that the development of specifically 
group relations is usually impeded; that is to say, workers are prevented 
from sharing in common networks of social relationships, set off from 
others by more or less distinct boundaries. Moreover, the mobility of 
assemblers during work is generally restricted to within a few yards of 
their ‘station’ on the line, the noise-level can often make sustained 
conversation difficult, and only rarely is it technically necessary for men 
actually to collaborate with each other. Under such conditions, thus, 
it has been generally observed that informal relations on the shop-floor 
tend to be of a largely unorganized and superficial kind. Their main 
function would seem to be that of providing occasional relief from the 
tedium and tensions of work, in the form of intermittent talking, joking 
and horse-play. Few men on the line appear to have a sense of belong- 
ing to any recognizable ‘team’, or other social unit, within their 
departments. 13 

Findings of this kind have, without exception, been interpreted as 
evidence of yet further deprivation in the working life of the car assem- 
bler. Not only does the technology of the assembly plant reduce his 
work-task to the mere repetition of a fragmentary operation, it also 
severely limits his opportunity for any really satisfying sociability in 
work—which might help to give some significance to his otherwise 
largely meaningless activity. In other words, then, it is assumed that the 
workers in question do invariably set high value on close and stable 
relationships with their fellows, and that the absence of cohesive work 
groups is thus actually experienced by them as an additional source of 
dissatisfaction.14 

Furthermore, following this interpretation, assembly-line technology 
has also been seen as having important implications for the attitudes of 
assemblers towards their first-line supervisors. Because of the limits on 
group formation, it is argued, the relationship between worker and 
foreman is of increased significance. The latter is the one possible focus 
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of group feeling among men on a particular section of the line; and, 
moreover, workers will be disposed to respond very positively to.a 
foreman who, by offering them recognition, understanding and approval 
is able in some way to mitigate the anonymity and impersonality of the 
assembly-line plant. It is pointed out that assemblers appear not to 
project automatically on to their foremen their dislike of many features 
of the work they perform. They appreciate that the stresses and con- 
straints which bear upon them, even if mediated through the foreman, 
ultimately derive from the production system; and that in effect the 
foreman is as much subordinated to this as they are themselves. ‘Thus, it 
is held, the situation here is one particularly favourable for supervisors 
to develop the ‘expressive’ aspect of their leadership role without this 
coming into conflict with their more instrumental functions.?® 

The results of our study which relate to the shop-floor situation at 
Vauxhall go contrary to the findings, and perhaps still more to the 
interpretation, of previous studies of car assemblers in two main respects. 


(i) It was apparent from observation in the assembly departments that 
the nature of technical organization did in fact largely rule out the 
possibility of the formation of cohesive work groups. Most workers were 
close enough to others to be able to exchange words fairly easily:.59 
per cent of the men we interviewed said that they talked to their work- 
mates ‘a good deal’, and 29 per cent ‘now and then’, as against 11 per 
cent saying ‘hardly at all’.1° But there was little to indicate that shop- 
floor relations amounted to more than’a generally superficial camara- 
derie. Thus far, our findings conformed entirely to the established pat- 
tern. 

However, not only did we find no evidence of a high degree of group 
formation within the assembly departments, but we were equally 
unable to find evidence that the majority of men in our sample were 
actually concerned with ‘group-belongingness’ in work, or felt deprived 
because this was not to be had. Rather, our data |pointed to the op- 
posite conclusion. For example, we asked our respondents: ‘How would 
you feel if you were moved to another job in the factory more or less 
like the one you do now but away from the men who work near you? 
Would you feel very upset, fairly upset, not much bothered, not bothered 
at all? The result was that only 4 per cent answered ‘very upset’ and 
25 per cent ‘fairly upset’. The remainder were almost equally divided 
between ‘not much bothered’ (34 per cent) and ‘not bothered at all’ 
(36 per cent).2” And those men who talked to their: mates * a good deal’ 
were as likely to fall into the latter two categories as were the others. 
Moreover the further comments which respondents typically made on 
this question confirmed the obvious implication of these data; that 
maintaining stable relationships with workmates was not generally re- 
garded as a very important aspect of the work situation.+§ 
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It might, of course, be argued here that attitudes of this kind simply 
reflect the fact that solidary group relations did not exist; that, in other 
words, they reflect the consequences of assembly-line technology. But, 
against this, and on the basis of the evidence of the previous section, 
we would contend that such attitudes should be seen, rather, as deriving 
from the essentially instrumental. orientation to work which led the 
greater number of the men in question to take up assembly-line jobs 
in the first place. As Dubin and others have pointed out, to the extent 
that men choose to define their work as a means to extrinsic ends, they 
are unlikely to regard the work-place as a milieu appropriate, or 
favourable, to the development of highly rewarding primary relation- 
ships—that is, as a milieu in which their expressive and affective needs 
will be met. So far as work goes, emotionally significant experiences and 
‘significant others’ will tend neither to be looked for nor, thus, to be 
greatly missed in their absence.?® 

Moreover, this interpretation is corroborated by further data we have 
on the extent to which, among the workers we studied, work relations 
formed the basis of friendships outside the plant. Like an earlier in- 
vestigator of the Vauxhall labour force, we found that for most men, 
work and non-work were largely separate areas of their social life.” 
When asked: ‘How many of the men who work near to you would you 
call close friends?’, 63 per cent of the sample did in fact claim at least 
one such friend. But the answers to further questions revealed that only 


TABLE 2 Number of workmates regarded as ‘close friends’ and level of out-plant association 


Number of ‘close friends’ claimed among workmates 


Level of out-plant assoctahion* None I only 2+ TOTAL 
% % % % 
37 2I 42 100 
—— a 
Visiting at home I2 
Arranged outings 6 
Semi-casual meetingst 20 
Purely casual meetingsį 13 
No contact at all 12 
TOTALS 37 63 100 
N = 100 


* Only the highest level reported, in connection with any ‘close friend’, is 
counted—highest being judged in terms of the categories below. 

f I.e. meetings at public houses, clubs, sports grounds and other places which 
both men frequented. 

t I.e. quite chance meetings in the street, shops, etc. 
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in a small minority of cases (18 per cent of the total simple) were these 
workmate friends actually seen outside the factory in other than a more 
or less casual way; ‘and that in fact 40 per cent of those claiming ‘close 
friends’ among their mates saw these men outside the factory either 
not at all or only by pure chance (Table 21).*1 These findings were sub- 
sequently confirmed by data from our ‘home’ interviews which showed 
that workmates made up only a relatively small proportion of the 
persons with whom our respondents spent most of their leisure time and 
whom they entertained in their homes.?? 

The constraints imposed by assembly-line technology may then pro- 
vide a sufficient explanation for the fact that the assemblers we studied 
were not members of tightly-knit groups. But, we would argue, tech- - 

nological factors are far less adequate in explaining why these workers 
should appear so largely unconcerned with maintaining as close and 
stable ties with their mates as the technology would permit; or why the 
men with whom they spent seven or eight hours every working day 
should figure so little in their out-plant social lives. On the other hand, 
though, such attitudes and behaviour can be explained and understood 
in terms of these workers’ instrumental view of their employment: 
in terms, that is, of the particular pattern of wants and expectations 
which they have in regard to the activities and relationships of the 
work-place.*8 


(11) So far as attitudes towards supervision were concerned, our findings 
supported the conclusion of other studies that the deprivations ex- 
perienced by assemblers in their work on the line do not in general lead 
to antagonism towards foremen. Of our sample, 40 per cent stated that 
they got on with their foreman ‘ very well’ and 54 per cent, ‘pretty well’, 
as against only 5 per cent saying ‘not so well’ or ‘very badly’.*4 Very 
few negative comments in regard to supervision were in fact made 
throughout the interviews. 

However, our results diverged very sharply from those previously re- 
ported in the way in which our respondents accounted for these gener- 
ally favourable relationships. In the studies of assemblers carried out by 
Walker, Guest and Turner, positive attitudes towards supervision were 
found to be associated with a relatively high rate of informal interaction 
between foremen and the men in their charge—this being consistent 
with the argument noted above that assembly-line workers will tend 
to be particularly responsive to ‘expressive’ leadership. Those men who 
were favourably disposed towards supervision tended to speak of their 
foremen as being ‘very friendly’, ‘sociable’, ‘always ready to fool around’ 
and so on.#5 But with our Vauxhall assemblers virtually the reverse of 
this proved to be the case. Of those workers who said that they got on 
. with their foreman ‘very well’ or ‘pretty well’, and who advanced 
a reason for this (N = 66), a clear majority (65, par cent) gave an 
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explanation in terms of infrequent contact. A few men put down their 
good relationship with their foreman simply to the fact that they scarcely 
ever saw him; but, more typically, the kind of reason given was that 
‘the foreman leaves me alone to get on with things’ or ‘I do my job 
and he doesn’t bother me’. By contrast, only around a quarter of the 
men in question (26 per cent) gave reasons for getting on well with 
their foreman which referred chiefly to more positive forms of super- 
visory behaviour.?® 

Our results would thus imply that while the assemblers we studied did 
not to any discernible extent associate the deprivations of their work 
with first-line supervision, neither did they look to their foreman for 
psychological and social support in performing their work-roles. Gener- 
ally satisfactory relationships with supervisors appeared most frequently 
to result from interaction being limited to the minimum neces- 
sary for technical purposes. This again then may be regarded as con- 
sistent with our claim that the men in our sample were oriented towards 
their employment in a largely instrumental way. From this point of 
view, one would in fact anticipate that, provided their economic ex- 
pectations were fairly met, these men would require, and seek, little 
further from their employment. Thus, recognition that control is 
exercised primarily by the technology—that ‘the track is the boss’— 
would in this case be less likely to create a need, and favourable climate, 
for expressive leadership, than to result in an appreciation of super- 
visors who make their own presence as little felt as possible.?” 

To take up Dubin’s argument once more, it is the individual whose 
ego-involvement in his work is high who is most likely to feel the need 
for his supervisors to confirm, actually and symbolically, his wisdom in 
choosing his job as a central interest in his life; and in this case a fore- 
man who shows little personal concern, and who restricts interaction to 
a minimum, may well be resented. But, on the other hand, the man who 
sees his work primarily as a means to extrinsic ends will have far less 
need for approval and commendation so far as the work-place is con- 
cerned, and will thus be able to accept with some equanimity super- 
visory behaviour of a remote and impersonal kind.** 


3 THE ASSEMBLER AND THE FIRM 


As already observed, assembly-line production in the automobile in- 
dustry is now generally regarded as the locus classicus of worker aliena- 
tion. Primarily, it is held, the signs of this are to be perceived in assem- 
blers’ attitudes to their work itself—in their acceptance of this as mere 
‘labour’, in their non-involvement, and in their concentration on purely 
economic rewards. But, in addition, it has been argued that the aliena- 
tion of the car workers is also manifested in his lack of commitment to 
the organization which employs him, in his persistent sense of grievance, 
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and in his erratic and often disruptive behaviour jin the industrial 
relations field.2® Most studies so far made have in fact revealed that 
assemblers express a relatively high degree of dissatisfaction with their 
firms and tend to show hostility towards their policies and manage- 
ment. 2 Furthermore, it is clear from statistical evidence that in Great 
Britain and the United States, at least, the car industry is among the 
most strike-prone of all and suffers in particular from a high rate of 
‘unofficial’ disputes. 
. Inthe analyses which have been made of this state of affairs, two main 
arguments have been advanced, in both of which assembly-line Dg 
nology is taken as the crucial factor. 

First, it has been claimed that while aii may not hold their 
first-line supervisors responsible for the deprivations of their work, their 
dislike of the tedium, strain and pressure of the line ts reflected in their 
z attitudes and behaviour towards ‘the company’. This tends to be seen 
as a vast, impersonal and ‘soulless’ organization; and those who direct 


<. Its affairs are felt to show little regard for their employees as individuals 


- and little concern over the rigours of their work. The assembler believes 

that he is treated as ‘just a number’, as ‘just a cog in ‘the wheel’. Thus, 
-He is in turn unlikely to identify with his firm or) to feel any great 
loyalty towards it. Rather, the frustration and resentment engendered 
by his work experience is expressed in incessant * griping’ or in bursts of 
open defiance of management.** 

Secondly, it has been argued that assembly-line technology also 
militates against a favourable ‘plant atmosphere’ through its ‘destruc- 
turing’ of the labour force.®4 With assembly-line methods, large num- 
bers of workers are brought together who differ little.in skill-level, rates 
of pay, status or prospects for advancement. Furthermore, they are 
rarely organized, formally or informally, on a group basis. Thus, the 
labour force of the car assembly plant tends to the condition of a mass of 
undifferentiated, atomized individuals, controlled largely by imper- 
sonal means, and morally detached from the purposes of the enterprise 
as a whole. This in turn means that no effective value consensus can 
exist between workers and management, and that there will be few 
normative constraints to hold workers ‘back mom aggressive and 

‘irresponsible’ industrial action. 

In choosing Vauxhall as the basis of our study, we virtually ensured 
that, so far as workers’ relations with their firm were concerned, our 
findings would in some degree diverge from those that have come to'be 
regarded as characteristic of car assembly plants. For, as is well known, 
Vauxhall is conspicuous among major car manufacturing firms in Great 
Britain for its success in maintaining an almost strike-free record. How- 
ever, our findings would in fact indicate that Vauxhall’s atypicality 
goes some way beyond this low incidence of overt conflict, and in ways 
which again give rise to o significant theoretical issues. 
236 : 
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(i) Personal statistics revealed that absence rates among hourly paid 
employees in the Vauxhall plant averaged between 4:0 per cent and 
4°25 per cent of total hours worked excluding overtime. This cannot be 
regarded as high for a large-scale manufacturing concern.®* Further- 
labour turnover rates were also quite low. Over the period 1958-62 
the quit rate per annum ranged from 17:5 per cent down to 5:4 per cent, 
the median figure being g-¥ per cent.34 Of the men in our sample, 61 
per cent said that they had never thought of leaving Vauxhall and 
another 20 per cent had never thought of this sufficiently seriously to 
investigate other employment possibilities.25 Thus, insofar as absence 
and labour turnover figures are to be regarded as reliable indicators of 
worker morale—and most previous studies of car workers appear to 
have accepted them as such—it would be difficult to represent Vauxhall 
as being a low-morale plant.?¢ The attachment of the majority of 
Vauxhall assemblers to their firm may be of an essentially economic 
kind: but this, it seems, does not prevent it from being one of relatively 
high functional effectiveness. 


(ui) Consistently with the foregoing, the men we interviewed displayed 
generally favourable attitudes towards Vauxhall as an employer, which, 
in the main, appeared to reflect their relative satisfaction with the 
economic returns which their work afforded them. Compared with 
other firms they knew of, 74 per cent of our sample rated Vauxhall as 
‘better than most’ as a firm to work for, as against 20 per cent saying 
‘about average’ and only 2 per cent ‘worse than most’.®” Moreover, at a 
later point in the interview we recalled the answer which each respon- 
dent had made to the question on what it was which kept him at 
Vauxhall (as was noted above, 74 per cent had referred to the level of 
pay). We then asked, except in the few inappropriate cases: ‘Do you 
think there are many firms which would give you these advantages?” 
Of those replying, (N = 95) 66 per cent gave a generally negative 
answer as against 21 per cent, a generally affirmative one with 13 per 
cent uncertain. In other words, the majority regarded Vauxhall as 
providing specially attractive employment from their point of view. 
And among this majority it turned out that pay had been given as a 
reason for staying at Vauxhall somewhat more frequently than among 
the minority who tended to think that, as an employer, Vauxhall had 
nothing exceptional to offer them.#8 

These findings, then, go contrary to the prevailing idea that in reac- 
tion to the deprivations which they experience in their work, car 
assemblers will be disposed to view their firms in a generally unfavour- 
able Hight. Our results indicate, rather, that such an association of 
attitudes to job and attitudes to firm is in no way an automatic one; 
and that dislike for unsatisfying work-tasks can co-exist with apprecia- 
tion of a firm which is felt by its employees to meet their economic 
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wants and expectations better than would most others—provided 
always, of course, that wants and expectations of this kind are the 
dominant ones in these workers’ orientation to their employment. 


(iii) Finally, and again consistently with the general pattern of our 
results, we found that the assemblers we studied revealed little ten- 
dency to interpret employer-worker relations in fundamentally “ op- 
positional’ terms. In order to get at our respondents’ ‘images’ of the 
enterprise, we put to them the following question: “Here are two oppos- 
ing views about industry generally. I’d like you to tell me which you 
agree with more. Some people say that a firm is like a football side— 
because good teamwork means success and is to everyone’s advantage. 
Others say that teamwork in industry is impossible—because em- 
ployers and men are really on opposite sides. Which view do you agree 
with more?’ In the outcome, 77 per cent took the ‘teamwork’ view, as 
against 19 per cent taking ‘the opposite sides’ view, with 4 per cent 
being undecided.“ The comments typically made on this question 
indicated fairly clearly that, in the eyes of the majority, a co-operative 
attitude towards management was important to the effective operation 


of the plant, and would also, in most cases or “in the sia run’, turn out 
:to be in their own best interests. 41 


These findings do not, of course, imply that the men in our ails 
showed virtually no awareness of being involved in conflicts of interests 
with their employer. It was in fact clear that on certain issues such an 
awareness was quite marked. On the matter of work study, for in- 
stance, 61 per cent of those who expressed an opinion (N = 84) saw 
work study engineers as being more concerned with forcing men to 
keep up a fast pace of work than with the general smoothness of pro- 
duction operations—that is to say, these officials were regarded chiefly 
as agents of management with specifically management interests: in 
mind.‘? Furthermore, on the matter of pay, 80 pericent of the sample 
felt that the firm could pay them more without doing harm to its 
future prospects; and the kind of reason by far the most frequently given 
for this view related to the size of the firm’s profits: ‘and to the right of 
workers to a larger share of these.‘? On issues of this nature, then, the 
limits of ‘teamwork’ were reached, and an ‘oppositional’ outlook be- 
came most likely. Such issues in fact concerned the actual basis, on 
which ‘teamwork’ should rest, and were thus, one would suggest, of 
quite crucial importance to men whose definition of work was uy 
largely in terms of ‘money for effort’. 

- However, the point we would emphasize here is. ‘that these workers’ 
sense of being in contention with their employer appeared to be largely 
confined to matters of the kind in question; that is, to matters immediately 
relevant to the ‘effort bargain’. We could find no evidence, for | ex- 
ample, of any widespread sense of conflict over such issues as deploy- 
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ment, job-rights, work rules and discipline, which in other industrial 
contexts are, of course, frequent sources of dispute. And this was so even 
though Vauxhall management follows a relatively ‘tough’ policy on 
a number of these questions. In other words, our data do not support 
the characterization of car assemblers, offered by Blauner and others, 
as workers displaying ‘generalized dissatisfaction’ with their firms and 
continually pressing grievances of one kind or another.*4 

Our findings, then, would suggest two major defects in the theoretical 
ideas underlying most previous discussion of relations between car 
assemblers and their firms. First, it would seem that too close and too 
direct an association has been assumed between, on the one hand, the 
assembler’s experience of his work on the line and, on the other, his 
attitudes and behaviour towards the enterprise in which his work is 
performed. Secondly, it would also appear that in emphasizing the 
lack of normative integration in car assembly plants, the fact has been— 
rather startlingly—neglected that workers can be effectively attached 
to, and involved in, the organizations which employ them other than 
through a moral commitment. Indeed, as Etzioni has recently argued 
in convincing style, the dominant mode of involvement of the lower 
participants in all economic organizations tends to be of a primarily 
calculatwe rather than of a moral nature; and, correspondingly, the 
power which the leaders of such organizations can most effectively 
wield is power of a remunerative rather than of a normative kind.¢® It 
may well be, of course, that the nexus between car assemblers and their 
firms is more narrowly contractual, more completely devoid of moral 
elements, than is the case with most other types of industrial worker. 
But this in itself, we would argue, provides no sound basis for expecting 
a particularly unfavourable ‘plant atmosphere’ or a conflict-ridden 
pattern of industrial relations—as the case we have presented serves to 
indicate. 

Our data point, in fact, to the possibility that, given a prior orienta- 
tion to work of a largely instrumental nature, car assemblers may well 
see their relationship with their firm in a generally positive way; that is, 
as centring on a bargain that provides, better than most others avail- 
able to them, the high-level economic returns which, for the present at 
least, they wish to derive from their work. Thus, in spite of the depriva- 
tions which their jobs on the line may entail, these men will be disposed 
to maintain their relationship with their firm, and to define this more as 
one of reciprocity and interdependence rather than, say, as one of 
coercion and exploitation. And furthermore, if among these workers’ 
wants and expectations from their employment such ‘social’ satisfac- 
tions as ‘belongingness’ and ‘togetherness’ do not have high priority, 
then the impersonality and anonymity of the car assembly plant are no 
longer likely to give rise to discontent and resentment of a generalized 
kind. 
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In conclusion, then, the several specific criticisms which we have levelled 
at the theoretical basis of earlier studies of car assemblers may be 
summed up in a single more general argument. Most previous writers; 
we would suggest, have tended to oversimplify the problem of workers’ 
response to the stresses and constraints of assembly-line technology (and 
have tended to assume greater uniformity in this respect than proves to 
be the case) because they have left out of account one important 
variable; that is, the orientations which men bring to their employment 
and which mediate between the objective features of the work situation and 
workers’ actual experience of, and reaction to, this situation. | 

In effect, we would argue, the approach that has generally been 
taken, thus far, in seeking to explain the attitudes and behaviour of car . 
assemblers has been a primarily functionalist one. Starting from the 
idea of the prerequisites for the efficient operation, of assembly-line 
technology, the attempt has been made to account for attitudes and 
behaviour in the work situation in terms of the exigencies and conse- 
quences of this technology and of the formal organization associated 
with it. Explanations have been offered, that is to say, from the point 
of view of the functioning of the enterprise as a production (or ‘socio- 
technical’) system—and not from the point of view of the actors in- 
volved. 

In contrast, the approach which we have found necessary, in order to- 
make intelligible the attitudes and behaviour of our Vauxhall assem- 
blers, entails a ‘social action’ perspective. The starting point is not with 
assembly-line technology, but rather with the ordering of wants and 
expectations relative to work, and with the meaning thus given to work, 
which result in men taking up and retaining assembly-line jobs. And 
the key explanatory notion to which we have then referred is not that of 
the enterprise as a production system, but that of the definition of work 
and of the work situation, dominant among the assemblers we studied; 
that is, as we have shown, a definition of work as an essentially in- 
strumental activity—as a means to ends external to the work situation, 
which is not itself regarded as a milieu in which any worthwhile satis- 
factions of an immediate kind are like to be experienced. In this 
approach, therefore, technology and formal organization are treated 
not as the direct determinants of’ shop-floor attitudes and behaviots 
but rather as constituting a set of limiting factors, the psychological and 
social implications of which will vary with the significance which workers 
attach to them. In brief, we reject the idea that workers respond or 
react in any automatic way to features of their work situation, objec- 
tively considered; and we emphasize the extent to which the ‘realities’ 
of work are in fact created through workers’ own subjective interpreta- 
tions. i 

Obviously, then, one cannot, in following the approach in question, 
remain content with the explanations of workers’ attitudes and be- 
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haviour within the enterprise which are given purely or primarily in 
inira-organizational terms. For if the orientation which workers have 
towards their employment is to be regarded as a crucial independent 
variable relative to what occurs in the work situation, then to account 
in turn for the particular nature of this orientation, in any given case, 
must mean investigating other, non-work aspects of the social lives of 
the workers involved. For example, although we do not in this paper 
consider the sources of the markedly instrumental orientation revealed 
by our Vauxhall assemblers, this is clearly required as a complement to 
the foregoing discussion. And preliminary analysis of our data indicates 
that factors relevant in this connection may include, inter alia, these 
workers’ experience of both social and geographical mobility, their 
position in the life-cycle, and their present patterns of family and com- 
munity living. Thus, it may be regarded as an added virtue of a social 
action perspective that, once it is taken, the industrial sociologist cannot 
allow his investigation to end ‘at the factory gates’; whereas the con- 
ceptualisation of the social life of the enterprise entirely in ‘system’ 
terms is a temping invitation to study this without reference to the 


structure of the wider society in which the enterprise exists. 


Notes 


1. The most important American 
studies are Charles R. Walker and Robert 
H. Guest, The Man on the Assembly Line, 
1952; Walker, Guest and A. N. Turner, 
_ The Foreman on the Assembly Line, 1956; 
and Ely Chinoy, Automobile Workers and 
the American Dream, 1955. In Great 
Britain, studies covering car assemblers 
have been made by S. Wyatt and R. 
Mariott, A Study of Attitudes to Factory 
Work, 1956; Joan Woodward, Manage- 
ment and Technology, 1958; and F. Zweig, 
The Worker.in an Affluent Socisty, 1961. 
Seymour Melman’s study, Decision- 
Making and Productivity, 1958, is also con- 
cerned with a car manufacturing plant, 
and interesting material of a journalistic 
character is to be found in Graham 
Turner, The Car Makers, 1963. 

2. Walker and Guest, p. g. 

3. See Robert Blauner, Alienation and 
Freedom, 1964, pp. 119, 122, 123. 

4. The research reported on in this 
paper was carried out as part of a more 
general study of high-income manual 


workers directed by Dr. David Lockwood 
and the present writer as Research 
Associates of the Department of Applied 
Economics, University of Cambridge. 
Other members of the project team, 
whose names should be associated with 
this paper, are Mr. Frank Bechhofer, 
Miss Jennifer Platt and Mr. Michael 
Rose. Mr. Bechhofer has been directly 
involved in preparing data for the paper. 
The use of the first person plural through- 
out the text should be taken as an 
indication of the author’s reliance upon 
his colleagues’ work, but not as implying 
that they necessarily share in all the 
views expressed, An extended version of 
this paper was presented at the Sixth 
World Congress of Sociology, Evian, 
1966. 

5. Except where made clear in the 
text, this number is the base of all per- 
centages: thus, percentage figures equal 
number of cases and N values are not 
given. 

6. These findings are closely compar- 
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able to those produced for car workers by 
the massive Elmo Roper—Fortine survey of 
American factory operatives, carried out 
in 1947. See Blauner, Appendix A, Tables 
33, 34, 47; cf. also Walker and Guest, 
pp. 52-6, and Wyatt and Marriott, pp. 
19—22, 29-32, 34-7. Our questions were: 
‘Do you find your present job mono- 
tonous?’, ‘Do you find your present job 
physically tiring?’, and ‘Do you ever find 
the pace of the job too fast?” 

4, Cf. Walker and Guest, pp. 109-10; 
also Wyatt and Marriott, pp. 41-3, and 
Chinoy, pp. 62-72. Our questions were: 
‘Are there any other shop-floor jobs in 
Vauxhall which you would rather do 
than your own?” [If ‘yes’:] “What are 
they?’ and ‘Why would you prefer those?’ 

8. Fear of being out of work altogether 
was little in evidence among our respon- 
dents. 82% had never been unemployed 
and only 6% had been unemployed for a 
period longer than three months. 12% 
thought that their present job was “dead 
safe’ and 77% ‘fairly safe’, as against 
11% who thought that it was to some 
extent insecure or who were uncertain. 

g. Cf. Walker and Guest, pp. 89-90; 
Wyatt and Marriott, pp. 40-1; Chinoy, 
pp. 83-6. See also Peter F. Drucker, The 
Concept of the Corporation, 1946, p. 179. 
The series of questions we asked in this 
connection began with ones on whether 
respondents had ever thought of leaving 
Vauxhall (see below, p. 237); we then 
asked all: ‘What is it then that keeps you 
here?’ 

10, Op cit., p. 119. 

11. Op. cit., p. 85. 

' 19, We asked: ‘Did you like any of 
your other jobs more than the one you 
have now?” [Lf ‘yes’:] “Which ones?’ and 
‘Why?’. Cf. Walker and Guest, pp. 61-4. 

13. See Walker and Guest, ch. 5; 
Walker, Guest and Turner, pp. 122 ff.; 
also, Frank J. Jasinski, “Technological 
Delimitation of Reciprocal Relation- 
ships’, Human Organization, vol. 15, no. 2, 
Summer 1956; and Peter M. Blau and 
W. Richard Scott, Formal Organization, 
1963, pp. 88-9. 

14. In addition to the reference given 
in above, see Blauner, pp. 119-15, and 
Chinoy, ‘Manning the Machines—The 
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Assembly-Line Worker’ in Peter iL. 
Berger (ed.), The Human Shape of Work, 
1964. 

15. See Walkeri and Guest, ch. "3 
Walker, Guest and Turner, chs. 3 and'11 
especially; and Turner, “Interaction and 
Sentiment in the Foreman—Worker Rela- 
tionship’, Human Organization, vol. 14, 
no. I, Spring 1955; also, Blau and Scott, 
pp. 176-8, and Amitai Etzioni, A Com- 
parative Analysis of Complex Organizations, 
1g61, pp. 123-4. 

16. We asked: ‘In your job, how much 
do you talk to your workmates? Would 
you say a good deal, just now and then, 
or hardly at all?’ One man was unable to 
answer in terms of these categories. 
Remarks were frequently made to the 
efect that ‘If you didn’t talk, you’d go 
stark raving mad.’ | | 

17. There was one “Don’t know’, 

18. E.g., ‘How would I feel about 
being moved? It wouldn’t bother me 
much. You’re here to earn your living’; 
‘I wouldn’t be bothered at all. The job 
comes first. Work’s what I come here todo.’ 
1g. Cf. Robert | Dubin, ‘Industrial 
Workers’ Worlds: a study of the ‘‘Central 
Life Interests’? of ‘Industrial Workers’, 
Social Problems, vol.'3, January 1956; also 
The World of Work, 1958, ch. 14. See also 
Etzioni, pp. 118-22. 

20. Zweig, pp. 117-18. 

21. Those men who claimed at leas 
one ‘close friend’ from among their work- 
mates were asked: ‘When do you see 
him/them outside of the factory?’ 
Whether or not ‘close friends’ lived near 
to the respondent was not associated in a 
statistically significant way with these 
friends being seen in an ‘arranged’ 
manner, but residential proximity did 
increase the likelihood of semi-casual or 
casual meetings. | 

a2. Of the persons with whom our 
respondents (N = 86) reported that they 
most often spent their spare time (ex- 
cluding members of their nuclear family) 
less than a fifth were workmates or ex- 
workmates, as compared with nearly! a 
half who were friends (other than kin) 
made in non-work, milieux. 47 of our 
respondents (55%) stated that they ‘had 
couples round in the evening’ on average 
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at least once a month; and of the couples 
they usually entertained in this way less 
than one in twelve were reported as in- 
cluding a workmate or ex-workmate of 
either the respondent or his wife, as 
against nearly a third who were other 
friends apart from kin. It is significant 
that in discussing their infrequent contact 
with workmates outside of work, men 
often used the phrase ‘mates are not 
friends’™—even in cases where earlier a 
workmate friend or friends had been 
claimed. Cf. Zweig, pp. 117-18. 

23. It should be noted that several 
other studies have indicated that in- 
dustrial workers who view their jobs in a 
largely instrumental way tend to have 
relatively little contact with workmates 
in their outplant life. See, e.g., Blauner, 
“Work Satisfaction and Industrial Trends 
in Modern Society’, in W. Galenson and 
S. M. Lipset (eds.), Labor and Trade 
Unionism, 1960; and Chris Argyris, ‘The 
Organization: What makes it Healthy?’, 
Harvard Business Review, vol. 37, no. 5, 
1958. Cf. also S. R. Parker, ‘Type of 
Work, Friendship Patterns and Leisure’, 
Human Relations, vol. 3, no. 17, August 
1964. 

24. We asked: ‘How do you get on 
with your foreman? Would you say you 
got on very well, pretty well, not so well, 
or very badly? One man gave an in- 
determinate answer. 

25. See Walker, Guest and Turner, 
chs. 3 and 11, and, in particular, Turner, 
“Interaction and Sentiment in the Fore- 

man-Worker Relationship’. 

26. The other reasons given were of a 
miscellaneous nature. 

27. Wyatt and Marriott mention (p. 
39) ‘many [favourable] references to 
freedom from supervisory interference’ 
on the part of the industrial workers, 
including car assemblers, whom they 
studied. Cf. also Argyris, ‘The Organiza- 
tion; What makes it Healthy’ and 
“Understanding Human Behaviour in 
Organizations; One Viewpoint’, in 
Mason Haire (ed.), Modern Organization 
Theory, 1959. 

28. Dubin, The World of Work, ch. 14. 

2g. See Blauner, pp. 121-9; cf. also 
Leonard R. Sayles, Behavior of Industrial 


Work Groups, 1958, pp. 27-32, and Wood- 
ward, ‘Industrial Behaviour—lIs there a 
Science?’, New Society, 8 October 1964. 

30. See Walker and Guest, ch. 12; 
Turner, “Foreman, Job and Company’, 
Human Relations, vol. X, no. 2, 1957; 
Sayles, pp. 27-32; and also the Roper- 
Fortune data in Blauner, Appendix A, 
Table 38. 

31. See Walker and Guest, ch. 12; 
Turner, ‘Foreman, Job and Company’, 
and “Management and the Assembly 
Line’, Harvard Business Review, vol. 33, 
no. 5, 1955; Blauner, pp. 121-3. Cf. also 
Woodward, Management and Tethnology, 
pp. 18, 29-90. 

32. See Blauner, pp. 109-15; Chinoy, 
“Manning the Machines—the Assembly- 
Line Worker’, pp. 72-5. 

33. These rates referred to all hourly 
paid employees, not just assemblers; but 
absence among the latter did not appear 
to be substantially higher. In the as- 
sembly departments from which our 
sample was drawn absence ‘allowances’ 
ranged from 3% to 5% and foremen 
generally regarded these as adequate 
except during exceptional circumstances 
such as flu epidemics. For comparative 
data on absence, see H. Behrend, Absence 
under Full Employment, 1951. 

34. For comparative data, see P, Long, 
Labour Turnover under Full Employment, 
1951, and J. R. Greystoke et al., ‘Labour 
Turnover Surveys’, Personnel Management, 
vol. 34, no. 321, September 1952. 

35. We asked: ‘Have you ever thought 
of leaving your present job at Vauxhall?’ 
and (if ‘yes’) ‘Have you done anything 
about it—such as looking for a job in the 


, paper”. 


36. Vauxhall also has a consistently 
good accident record compared with the 
other major car firms. 

37. We asked: “How would you say 
Vauxhall compares with other firms you 
know of as a firm to work for? Would 
you say it was better than most, about 
average, worse than most?’ There were 
four indeterminate answers. 

38. Of the 63 men giving negative 
answers, 23 (36%) gave pay as their only 
reason for staying at Vauxhall, 27 (43%) 
mentioned pay along with other things, 
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and 13 (21%) did not mention pay. For 
the 20 men giving ive answers 
the corresponding figures were: 5 (25%), 
9 (45%) and 6 (30%). The association is 
not, however, statistically significant. 

39. See, in particular, Turner, ‘Fore- 
man, Job and Company’. 

40. Compare the very different pat- 
‘tern of response to a similar question 
achieved by Willener from markedly 
‘class conscious’ French steel and iron- 
mine workers: Alfred Willener, ‘L’ouvrier 
et l’organisation’, Sociologie due Travail; 
vol. 4, no. 4, 1962, and ‘Payment 
Systems in the French Steel and Iron 
Mining Industry’ in George K. Zollschan 
and W. Hirsch (eds.), Explorations in 
Social Change, 1964. 

Al. E.g. “Team work means success— 
success means plenty of work and work 
is what we want’; ‘Management and 
workers can’t work without each other. 
If you get a man out of line, it’s like a 
broken link in the chain... It does no 
good in the end.’ 
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42. We asked: ‘Do you think work 
study men are more concerned. to make 
things go smoothly for everyone or 
chiefly to make the worker keep up a 
fast pace all the time?” 

43. We asked: ‘De you think the firm 
could pay you more than it does without 
damaging its prospects for the future?’ 
Reasons for an affirmative answer re- 
ferring to the level of profits were given 
by 58 (73%) of the 80 men in ques- 
tion. 

44. Moreover, it should be added here 
that even on basic economic issues, the 
men in our sample could not be said to 
reveal attitudes of an exceptionally mili- 
tant or ‘irresponsible’ nature. For ex- 
ample, the arguments advanced for 
believing that the firm could afford to 
pay more were often of a reasoned and 
relatively sophisticated kind. 

45. Op. cit., part I esp. Cf. also 
Dubin’s interesting, comments in this 
connection in ‘Industrial Workers’ 
Worlds’, , 
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Some sociological concomitants of academic 


streaming in a grammar school 


A great deal is now known about the macro-sociology of secondary 
education in this country. Recent studies! focusing on selection for 
entry and on the performance in secondary schools of pupils with various 
social and psychological characteristics, have sketched in the major 
dimensions of the problem. This paper, on the other hand, which is an 
early report on one aspect of the research in the sociology of education, 
being undertaken at Manchester University,? is an attempt to lay bare 
some of the micro-sociological mechanisms within one school and dwells 
primarily on processes of differentiation and sub-culture formation. It 
must therefore be seen against the background of well-established 
findings in the field. 

The paper contains three sections: 


1 A description of some of the sociological characteristics of boys 
entering the school. 


2(a) A descriptive analysis of some aspects of the developing informal 
structure of one class in the school, with particular reference to two 
case studies. 

(b) An attempt to establish a model which describes the passage of 
pupils through the school. 


3 An attempt to verify the model through the use of quantitative 
indices—in particular, the concepts of differentiation and polarization 
which are developed in section 2(b). 

The overall aim is to provide a picture of the stratification and subse- 
quent sub-culture development, associated with academic streaming. 


SECTION I 


The intake 

The grammar school is a highly selective institution. To start with, 
therefore, it is important for us to investigate the ways in which this 
* Colin Lacey B.sa. Lecturer in Sociology, Manchester University 
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selection affects the composition of the newly recruited first-year 
classes. It is only possible to talk about subsequent sub-cultural de; 
velopment if the initial characteristics of the group are clear. 

The particular factors that will concern us here are: 


(1) The way selection restricts the intake to a particular type of student. 
(2) The way selection isolates the successful candidate from his fellow 
pupils and friends at his junior school. i 


1. Though not completely conclusive, the evidence gathered supports 
my contention that the new intake to a grammar school will consist 
largely of 11-year-olds who have been accustomed to playing what I 
have called ‘best pupil’ role in their junior schools, and are, in their 
new environment, often separated from their former school friends. The 
extent to which this is true in any grammar school will, of course, 
depend on a large number of factors, such as the percentage of grammar 
school places available and the number and the size of junior and 
grammar schools in the catchment area. 

It is useful to look at Hightown Grammar School’ as an illustration 
of the way the selection process works. 

The Local Education Authority of Hightown sends aoe 15 per cent 
of its 11-year-olds to grammar schools each year. This clearly does not 
imply that 15 per cent of the pupils in any junior school in the town will 
find themselves in the same grammar school. There, are six grammar 
schools in Hightown and these are specialized in a:number of ways; 
there are two Roman Catholic grammar schools (one for boys and one 
for girls) which serve the separate R.C. education system in Hightown 
and the surrounding area; and four L.E.A. grammar schools (two for 
girls and two for boys) which draw their pupils almost exclusively from 
Hightown. For non-Catholic, 11-year-old boys in Hightown there are 
then three possible grammar school avenues; entry|to a direct grant 
school outside the town, Hightown Grammar School and Hightown 
Technical Grammar School. (Avery small fraction attend publicschools.) 

The distribution of boys between these avenues is, however, compli- 
cated by the unequal reputation of the schools to which they have access. 
A few of the most able boys compete successfully for places in direct 
grant schools, the bulk of the most able enter Hightown Grammar and 
the remainder enter Hightown Technical Grammar. 

Table 1 shows that the boys entering Hightown: Grammar are $e- 
lected from a large number of junior schools, and that the selection test 
tends to scoop a few pupils from each school. Over half the boys come 
from schools that send six or less pupils. Evidenceifrom a variety ' of 
sources (junior school reports, autobiographies and the statements/ of 
junior schoo] teachers etc.) clearly shows that these contingents include 
the vast majority of top scholars, team leaders, school monitors, head 
boys and teachers’ favourites. In short they are the ee pupus’. 
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TABLE I 1962 Intake to Hightown Grammar classified according to size of junior school 
contingents 


Mean size = 3:5 boys per contingent 








Size of contingents 
I--3 4-6 7-9 IO—I2 TOTAL 








Number of junior schools 24 5 4 2 35 
Number of pupils 42 25 30 QI 118 
a ee a a ON 


2. The relative isolation of pupils from their former schoolmates is 
only partially illustrated in Table 1. When the boys arrive at Hightown 
Grammar they are divided at random into four classes. These classes 
are also House Groups. The pupils in them remain together for prayers, 
school meals and registration as well as lessons. 

A more comprehensive picture of the degree of isolation of the first- 
year boy, on his arrival at Hightown, must therefore take into account 
the effect of the school organization. In order to do this I used ‘friend- 
ship choice’ questionnaires, from which it was possible to extract the 
number of boys who had friends in their first-year classes who had 
attended the same junior school as themselves. This showed that 58 
boys out of 118 questioned had no friend from the same junior school in 
their class. Thus almost half of the first-year intake spend the great 
majority of their time at school in a class in which they are isolated from 
their previous friends. 

It can be seen from the foregoing analysis that any batch of new boys 
assembling at Hightown Grammar School are likely to make up a 
highly selected and homogeneous group. The annual intake being 
about 120, they represent under 4 per cent of their age group in the 
community and all are boys who have ostensibly been selected on the 
basis of their sex, religion and academic achievement. Only the direct 
grant grammar schools are more selective; their pupils are likely to have 
achieved a higher academic standard and to find themselves even more 
isolated from their junior school friends. 

The homogeneity of the intake and the relative isolation of individual 
new boys from their junior school friends are both important factors 
affecting patterns of behaviour in the first-year classes. The first-year 
pupils show a high degree of commitment to the school. School uniform 
is rigidly adhered to; caps and blazers are proudly displayed, school 
functions and clubs are attended disproportionately by first-year boys. 
Their behaviour in the classroom is characterized by eagerness, co- 
operation with the teacher and a high degree of competition among 
themselves, ‘Please sir, Willy Brown is copying my sums’ is a remark that 
could only come from a first-year boy. I once tried to measure the 
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response rate to a narrative and question-and-answer lesson given by a 
History teacher. So many responded to each question that I could not 
record them. As the tension mounted boys who did not know the 
answers looked around apprehensively at those who did. These were in 
a high state of excitement and they smiled triumphantly at those who 
did not know the answers; they stretched their arms and bodies to the 
utmost as they eagerly called ‘sir’, ‘sir’, ‘sir’, every time the master 
glanced in their direction. When the master said ‘All right Green, you 
tell us’, there were quiet sighs and groans as those ‘who had not been 
called upon subsided into their seats. The whole performance was re- 
peated as soon as the next question was asked. 

“During such spells the desire to participate was so great that some 
boys would put up their hands and strain for notice, even though they 
had no idea of the answer. And, if asked to give the answer, they would 
either make a gesture suggesting that they had suddenly forgotten, or 
else subside with an embarrassed and confused look, to the jeers and 
groans of the rest of the class who would then redouble their efforts to 
attract attention. ! 

The type of enthusiasm characteristic of a first-year class was occa- 
sionally found in second- or third-year forms but there were a number of 
observable differences. The second and third forms were more likely 
to ‘play dead’ and to allow five or six people to ‘do all the work’; and, 
even if the master succeeded in getting a larger proportion to partici- 
pate, there was always a residue of boys who hardly participated or 
who only did so by giving obviously wrong or funny answers. Finally 
there was the possibility that the form would use any excitement of this 
kind to sabotage the lesson or to play the fool. For example, a boy will 
stretch so hard that he falls out of his desk, another will accidentally 
punch the boy in front as he puts up his hand and the form’s ‘funny 
man’ will display his wit in response to an ambiguous question—some- 
times isolating the teacher from the class by referring to a private class 
joke. | 

First-year forms are thus widely regarded by teachers as the easiest 
and most rewarding to teach. They are typically allocated to young 
inexperienced masters or to masters who have difficulty with discipline. 
Misdemeanours are largely the result of high spirits, over-eagerness or 
forgetfulness rather than conscious malice. Hopes.are high and expec- 
tations as to school performance and subsequent careers are unrealisti- 


cally rosy. 


SECTION 2(a) 


The informal structire—two case studies | 


As soon as this highly selected first-year population meets at Hightown 
Grammar School and is allocated to the four first-year classes, a com- 
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plex process of interaction begins. This process takes place through a 
variety of encounters. Boys talk and listen to each other, talk and listen 
to teachers, listen to conversations, notice details of accent, gesture, 
clothing, watch others at work and at play in various situations and in 
innumerable different permutations. 

During the first few days much of this interaction appears to take 
place in a fairly random way influenced mainly by the physical and 
organizational arrangements. Soon, patterns of selection begin to 
emerge. Various initial interactions yield information and experience, 
which are retained by the individual and provide some basis for the 
interpretation and partial control of other interactions. This partial 
control is extremely important because it soon gives rise to a recogniz- 
able, although unstable and changing structure. 

When I started observing the first-year classes in March 1963, the 
members of each class had only been together for about six months, 
but each class already had a definite structure of which the pupils 
clearly had detailed knowledge. When a master called a boy to read or 
answer a question, others could be seen giving each other significant 
looks which clearly indicated that they knew what to expect. 

On one occasion, for example, a master asked three boys to stay 
behind after the lesson to help him with a task calling for a sense of 
responsibility and cooperation, the master called ‘Williams, Maun and 
Sherring’. The class burst into spontaneous laughter, and there were 
unbelieving cries of ‘What, Sherring?’ The master corrected himself. 
‘No, not Sherring, Shadwell.’ From the context of the incident, it was 
clear that Sherring’s reputation was already inconsistent with the 
qualities expected of a monitor. On another occasion, Priestley was 
asked to read and the whole class groaned and laughed. Priestley, a fat 
boy, had been kept down from the previous year because of ill health 
(catarrh and asthma) and poor work. He grinned apprehensively, 
wiped his face with a huge white handkerchief and started to read very 
nervously. For a few moments the class was absolutely quiet, then one 
boy tittered, Priestley made a silly mistake, partly because he was look- 
ing up to smile at the boy who was giggling, and the whole class burst 
into laughter. Priestley blew his nose loudly and smiled nervously at the 
class. The teacher quietened the class and Priestley continued to read. 
Three lines later a marked mispronunciation started the whole class 
laughing again. This performance continued with Priestley getting 
more and more nervous, mopping his brow and blowing his nose. 
Finally, the master with obvious annoyance snapped “AN right, 
Priestley, that’s enough!” 

This short incident, one of several during the day, served to remind 
Priestley of his structural position within the class and to confirm the 
opinions and expectations of the class and the teacher towards him. 
Priestley’s behaviour was consistent with his performance in the 
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examinations at the end of the Autumn Term when he was ranked 
twentyninth out of thirty-three. | | 

During this period of observation I also noticed) the significance of 
the behaviour of another boy, Cready. Cready first attracted my atten- 
tion because, although his form position was similar to Priestley’s 
(twenty-sixth) he habitually associated with a strikingly different group. 
He behaved very differently in class, and had a|markedly different 
reputation. : 

Cready was a member of the school choir and it so happened that the 
English master, whose classes I was observing, was also the music 
teacher and he had arranged the class so that the members of the 
school choir sat in the row next to the piano and his desk (row 4). To be 
a member of the choir one had to have a good voice and be willing to 
stay in school to practice during dinner time and at four o’clock, once 
or twice a week for certain periods of the year. In the next two rows 
were members of the first-form choir. To be in this a boy had only to 
be willing to sing. In the last row (row 1) were boys who could not or 
would not sing. | | 

During the first three lessons I observed Cready answered four of the 
questions put to the class. On two of these occasions he had, before 
putting up his hand, discussed the answer with the! boy next to him. If 
Cready got an answer wrong he was never laughed at. Priestley ans- 
wered two questions in the same period. He got one of these wrong and 
was laughed at by the class.’ Also as I observed later, if Priestley at- 
tempted to discuss an answer with the boy next to him, he was 
reprimanded. i | 

Table 2 illustrates how the seating arrangements in the class affected 
the pattern of interaction with the teacher: | 
| 


TABLE 2 Record of teacher-pupil interaction—average for 3 lessons, | 


Row number | 





Type of interaction I 2 | 3 4 
Answers to questions (per boy) 5 “7 | 1° 3°6 
Rebukes (per boy) 16 1:2 ! 5 . 
Questions from boys (totals) 3 I | 2 I0 





| | 
A sociogram for the class showed an apparent inconsistency. In class 
Priestley was frequently in the middle of a group of mischievous boys. 
If there was trouble Priestley was in it. I expected him to be fairly 
popular with some of the boys who led him into trouble, but none of 
them picked him as a friend. He chose five boys as his friends but the 
only boy to reciprocate was the other Jewish boy in the class. | 
The other boys used Priestley to create diversions and pass messages, 
250 | ! 
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and because he was so isolated he was only too pleased to oblige. He 
could never resist the temptation to act as if he was ‘one of the boys’. 
However, when he was caught out they deserted him and laughed at 
him rather than with him. He was truly the butt of the class. 

These incidents, seen in the context of the structure of the class, shows 
how Priestley had fallen foul of the system. He was not in control of his 
own situation, and anything he tried to do to improve his position only 
made it worse. His attempts to answer questions provoked laughter and 
ridicule from his class-mates. His attempt to minimize the distress this 
caused, a nervous smile round the class, a shrug of the shoulders; pre- 
tending either that he had caused the disturbance on purpose or that he 
did not care, served to worsen his position with the teacher. 

He compensated for his failure in class and lack of academic success 
by learning the stocks and shares table of the Financial Times every week. 
This enabled him to develop a reputation in a field outside the sphere in 
which the school was competent to judge. He would ‘emphasize the 
real importance of this in his future career and thus minimize the effect 
of his scholastic failure. Even this did not improve his standing in the 
school, especially with the staff. It served only to explain his laziness, his 
bad behaviour and lack of concern with school work. ‘Oh Priestley, 
he 1s just biding his time with us, from what I hear his future is assured 
anyway.’ ‘He is just lazy,” said the English master, 

If I had had to forecast the future performance of these boys on the 
evidence I would, of course, have expected Cready to do better in the 
following examinations and Priestley if anything, worse: 


Examination results: 


First-year exams Second-year exams 

Autumn Spring Summer Autumn Spring 
Priestley 1A 29 30 26 2C I2 27 
Cready 1A 26 I0 I0 2E II 12 


It is interesting to note the family background of these two boys. 
Priestley is Jewish, second in a family of three and lives in an area of 
expensive detached houses. His father is a clearance stock buyer. 
Cready on the other hand lives on a council estate, is fourth out of six in 
the family and his father is a quality inspector in an abrasives factory. 

Cready and Priestley do not, therefore, conform with the established 
correlation between academic achievement and social class. Cready, a 
working-class boy from a large family on a council estate, is making 
good, while Priestley, an upper-middle-class boy from a smaller family, 
is failing academically. However, this negative case highlights the point 
I want to make; there was a measure of autonomy in the system of social 
relations of the classroom. The positions of Cready and Priestley are 
only explicable in the light of an analysis of the system of social relations 
inside the classroom. This system is open to manipulation by those who 
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are sensitive to its details. Hence Cready, who had all the major external 
factors stacked against him, was able to use the system of social relations 
to sustain and buoy himself up, while Priestley, despite all the advan- 
tages that he brought to the situation, had fallen foul of the system and 
was not only failing but also speedily losing any motivation to succeed in 
the sphere in which the school was competent to judge him. 

I reiterate that this is not an attempt to disprove the general estab- 
lished trend but to highlight the fact that there are detailed social 
mechanisms and processes responsible for bringing it about, which are 
not completely determined by external factors. By studying these 
mechanisms it will be possible to add a dimension to our understanding 
of the general processes of education in our schools, 


SECTION 2(b) 


Differentiation and polarization 


It is important to discuss these processes in a more general way and set 
up a model which describes the passage of pupils through the grammar 
school. To do this, I will need to introduce two terms— ‘differentiation’ 
and ‘polarization’. 

‘By differentiation is meant the process of separation and ranking of 
students according to a multiple set of criteria which makes up ‘the 
normative academically orientated, value system of the grammar 
school. This process is regarded here as being largely carried out by 
teachers in the course of their normal duties. 

Polarization on the other hand is regarded as a process taking place 
within the student body, partly as a result of differentiation but in- 
fluenced by external factors and with an autonomy of its own. It is a 
process of sub-culture formation in which the school-dominated norma- 
tive culture is opposed by an alternative culture which I will refer to as 
the anti-group culture. The content of the anti-group culture will, of 
course, be very much influenced by the school andiits social setting. It 
may range from a folk music, C.N.D. group in a minor public school to 
a delinquent sub-culture in a secondary modern school in an old urban 
area. In Hightown Grammar School it fell between these extremes and 
was influenced by the large working-class and Jewish communities of 
Hightown. 

There are a number of scales on which a master habitually rates a 
boy. For the purposes of the analysis I will consider two. 


(a) Academic Scale. 

(b) Behaviour Scale. This would include considerations as varied as 
general classroom behaviour and attitudes, politeness, attention, ala 
fulness, time spent in school societies and sports. 
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The two are not independent. Behaviour affects academic standards 
not only because good behaviour involves listening and attending but 
because a master becomes favourably disposed towards a boy who is 
well-behaved and trying hard. The teacher, therefore, tends to help 
him and even to mark him up. I have found in my own marking of 
books that when I know the form (i.e. good and bad pupils) I mark 
much more quickly. For example, I might partly read the essay and 
recognize the writing ‘Oh, Brown. Let’s see, he tries hard, good neat 
work, missed one or two ideas—7/10’ or, ‘This is a bit scruffy, no 
margin, not underlined, seems to have got the hang of it though. Who is 
it? Oh, Jones, that nuisance—s/10!” 

There is another reason why good behaviour is correlated with 
academic achievement. A boy who does well and wishes to do well 
academically is predisposed to accepting the system of values of the 
grammar school, that is he behaves well. This is because the system 
gives him high prestige and it is therefore in his interest to support it; 
the membership of the choir illustrates this point. He is thereby sup- 
porting his position of prestige. On the other hand a boy who does badly 
academically is predisposed to criticize, reject or even sabotage the 
system, where he can, since it places him in an inferior position.’ 

A boy showing the extreme development of this phenomena may 
subscribe to values which are actually the inverted values of the school. 
For example, he obtains prestige from cheeking a teacher, playing 
truant, not doing homework, smoking, drinking and even stealing. As 
it develops, the anti-group produces its own impetus. A boy who takes 
refuge in such a group because his work is poor finds that the group 
commits him to a behaviour pattern which means that his work will 
stay poor and in fact often gets progressively worse. 

The following extracts from an essay entitled ‘Abuse’ and written by 
a first-form boy for his housemaster, illustrates a development of anti- 
group values of an extreme nature for a first-year pupil. 


I am writing this essay about abuse in the toilets . . . What they (the 
prefects) call abuse and what I call abuse are two different things alto- 
gether. 

All the people where I live say I am growing up to be a ‘Ted’ so I try 
to please them by acting as much like one as I possibly can. I go around 
kicking a ball against the wall that is nearest to their house and making as 
much noise as I can and I intend to carry on doing this until they can leave 
me alone. . . It seems to me the Grammar School knows nothing about 
abuse for I would much rather be a hooligan and get some fun out of life than be a 
snob always being the dear little nice boy, doing what he is told. 


In Section 1 we saw that at the beginning of the first year, the pupils 
constitute a relatively homogeneous and undifferentiated group. They 
are uniformly enthusiastic and eager to please, both through their 
performance of work and in their behaviour. The pupils who are 
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noticed first are the good pupils and the bad pupils. Even by the Spring 
term some masters are still unsure of the names of quiet pupils in the 
undifferentiated middle of the classes they teach. ! 

It is fairly rare for an anti-group to develop in the first year. Although 
one or two individuals may develop marked anti-group values, they are 
likely to remain isolates. In the 1962 first year, 1 was able to recognize 
only one, Badman, quoted earlier. He wished to be transferred to a 
secondary modern. bo 

The more usual course of events associated with a marked degree! of 
(relative) failure in the first year is for the child to display symptoms of 
emotional upheaval and nervous disorder and for a conflict of standards 
to take place. Symptoms that occurred in the first year intake of 1962 
included the following: 


Bursting into tears, when reprimanded by a teacher., 

Refusal to go to school or to go to particular lessons, accompanied by 
hysterical crying and screaming. | 

Sleeplessness. | 

Bedwetting. 

Truanting from certain lessons or truanting from school. 

Constantly feeling sick before certain lessons. : ! 
One boy rushed to stage in assembly clutching his throat and screaming 
that he could not breathe. ) 
Consistent failure to do homework. 

High absence record. l 
Aggravation of mild epilepsy. 


The 15 cases recorded probably represent all the, cases of major dis- 
turbance but a large number of the cases of minor disturbance pro- 
bably never became known to the school. | | 

The individual significance of these cases cannot be discussed here 
but their general significance is important to the model under dis- 
cussion. We have seen that the 11+ selects the ‘best pupils’ from thejtop 
forms of the junior schools. These forms have been highly differentiated 
in preparation for the 11+ examination. The pupils have, in many 
cases, been ‘best pupils’ for some time and have internalized many of 
the expectations inherent in the position of ‘best pupils’. Their transfer 
to the grammar school not only means a new environment, with all 
that such a change entails—for example, new class-mates, new teachers 
and new sets of rules—but also for many of them ʻa violation of their 
expectations as best pupils. It is when this violation of expectations 
coincides with ‘unsatisfactory’ home backgrounds that the worst cases of 
emotional disturbance occur. | : 

In the second year the process of differentiation continues. If stream- 
ing takes place between the first and second years as it did in the year 
group I am studying it helps speed the process and a new crop of cases of 
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emotional disturbance occur. In the 1963 second year most of these 
cases were associated with boys who were failing to make the grade in the 
top stream and boys who were in the bottom half of the bottom stream. 
After six months in the second year this bottom stream was already re- 
garded as a difficult form to teach because, to quote two teachers: 


(i) “They are unacademic, they can’t cope with the work.’ 
(ul) “Give them half a chance and they will give you the run around,’ 


The true anti-group starts to emerge in the second year, and it 
develops markedly in the third and fourth year. It is in the third and 
fourth years that strenuous efforts are made to get rid of anti-group 
pupils. Considerable pressure is put on the Headmaster by the teachers 
that take the boys and the Head in turn transmits this to the Board of 
Governors. In most cases application to leave will also be made by the 
boy and his parents. However, the Board of Governors are often loath 
to give permission for a boy to leave or transfer for two reasons. (1) 
The governors are also the governors for the secondary modern schools 
in the area and cannot readily agree to passing on discipline problems 
from the grammar school to the secondary modern. (ii) They are 
generally very suspicious of grammar school teachers and feel reluctant 
to risk an injustice to a pupil who is often a working-class boy. 

However, there are some requests that cannot easily be refused, for 
example cases of ill health, family hardship or consistent truanting. 
There are also a number of cases of unofficial leaving. In these cases the 
boy has actually left school and taken a job but is still being marked as 
absent in the register. It is difficult to estimate accurately the extent 
of the total loss but in two years somewhere between 10 and 1 5 pupils 
left or were transferred from each year before taking ‘O’ level or reach- 
ing the age of 16. 

A similar process can be observed in the sixth form and results in a 
crop of leavers in the first-year sixth. The extent to which differentiation 
develops and is internalized in the sixth is illustrated by the following 
remark made to the Economics master. He had just rebuked a boy in 
the Upper Sixth Modern and told him that unless he worked harder he 
would not pass Economics ‘A’ level: “Well, the way I look at it is this: 
If some of the boys in the General’ form can get it and they usually do, 
then I should be all right.” 


SECTION 3 


The indices developed in this part of the paper are prepared from two 
questionnaires completed by all members of the 1962 intake. One 
questionnaire was given at the end of the first year and one at the end 
of the second. The indices are designed to illustrate the processes of 
differentiation and polarization. 
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On both occasions the boys were asked who had been their close . 
friends over the last year. They were asked to restrict themselves to boys 
in the school and to six choices, unless they felt they definitely could 
not do so. 
There was virtually no difference in the average number of dars 
received per boy in the four unstreamed first-year classes. 





TABLE 3 ) 
1A 4'1 choices per boy 

1B 4°I ey > » 

1c 4'2 ” 9 99 

1D 4'5 39) 39) 3? 


When the boys were streamed on academic criteria at the end of the 
first year these same friendship choices were related to the new forms 
2E 2A 2B 2C (Table 4{a)).’ 


TABLE 4 Average number of friendship choices received per boy after streaming: fis ear ‘and 
, second year 


Average number of choices per boy in each class 
(a) 1st year (6) and year 


ak 4'8 5'0 

2A 4'5 4'5 i 

2B 3'9 3°9 | 

2C 3°3 4'3 | | 
a ee A S 


Not only do the figures reveal striking differences but these differerices 
are related to academic achievement. At the end of the first year, the 
higher up the academic scale a boy was placed, the| more likely he was 
to attract a large number of friendship choices. 
At the end of the second year the boys were asked the same question. 
` The response was equally striking. Column (b) of Table 4 shows that the 
year spent among a new class of boys has hardly changed the overall 
positions of 2E, 2A and 2B, although the actual friendship choices, for 
any one boy will have undergone considerable change. However, 2Clhas 
undergone a substantial change. The increase from 3-3 to 4:3 for'2C 
represents an increase of something like 30 choices, in a class of 30 
boys. That the new popularity of the boys in 2C is brought about by 
the growth of a new set of norms and values or the beginnings of the 
anti-group sub-culture is demonstrated by Table 5. The boys of) 2C 
Sy have become popular for the very reasons that they were unpopular 
‘in their first year. | 
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‘The boys of 2E and 2A who according to our hypothesis should be 
positively influenced by the academic grading, since they are successful 
in relation to it, show that it does in fact have a marked positive influ- 
ence on their choice of friends (e.g. 2E make 24 choices into 2A, 13 
choices into 2B and only 7 into 2C). There is no element in the organiza- 
tion of the school that could bring this about. 


TABLES, Distribution of friendship choices according to class: second year 1963 (1962 intake 
at end of second year)* 


Number in Total of % of 


each class choices choices in 
tn brackets 2E 2A 2B RC Others made own class 








2E (31) 19 7 II I5I 63:2 


2A (31) 14 158 595 
2B (28) 20 143 456 
2G (30) 13 136 67:2 
TOTALS (of 

choices received) 153 139 IIO 128 58 588 


* Read across for choices made, down for choices received by each class 


In 2B a change takes place. Their choices into 2E and 2A have the 
expected form but there is an unexpectedly large number of choices 
into 2G, i.e. 23, more than into either 2E or 2A. Similarly, the boys o 
2C show a marked tendency to choose their friends outside 2C, from 2B 
rather than 2E and 2A. There must be a basis, other than the school- 
imposed academic values, on which’ these friends are chosen. This 
alternative set of norms and values I have already referred to as the 
anti-group sub-culture. 

Table 6 shows that in the second year academic achievement is re- 
lated to social class. To some degree this is a problem of working-class 
and middle-class culture. That this is not the whole answer, is demon- 
strated by reminding ourselves of Table 4(a) and (b) where it is clearly 





i 
| TABLE 6 Distribution of the sons of non-manual workers between the four second-year streams 
| Non-manual manual ratio Ratio 


| 2k 18/14 I°g 


2A 18/13 1'4 
2B 13/14 0'9 
2C 8/23 0'3 
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demonstrated that this anti-group development took place between the 
ends of the first and second year. If it were solely a social class pheno- 
mena it would have been apparent at the end of the first year. ! 

This analysis is confirmed by another set of data which is in many 
ways complementary to the first. In the second year questionnaire I 
asked ‘What boys do you find it difficult to get on with?’ Once again I 
allowed them to put up to six names unless they felt they could not 
possibly confine themselves to six. This time, however, many boys 
refrained from putting any names down and only a few put six. Enough 
names were mentioned to establish a pattern of unpopularity. Once 
again the largest number of choices were made into the informants’ 
own Class. 


TABLE 7 Distribution of choices of unpopular boys: second year, 1963 


2E 
2À 
2B 
2C 





TOTALS (of ' 
choices received) 53 45 32 97 29 7 — 2483 


The number of choices made into other forms was always less than 7 
with one notable exception—2C received 26 from 2E, g from 2A and 
20 from 2B and so received the highest number of unpopularity choices, 
97 compared with 53 for 2E which is the next highest. 

The preponderance of choices into 2C is explained by the anti-group 
development i in 2G. ‘These boys are now regarded as bullies and ‘tough 
eggs’ who in Badman’s terminology would rather be hooligans and have 
a good time than be nice little boys. They are aggressive, loud-mouthed 
and feared by many who are successful in terms of the dominant school 
norms. 

An expectation that is considerably altered by neue streaming is 
the school-leaving age. Boys who are successful will expect to continue 
after ‘O’ level at 15 or 16 into the sixth form. 

At the end of the first year the boys were asked At what age would 
you like to leave school?’ 

The results demonstrate the overall optimism of the first year. Only 
25 per cent wanted to leave at the end of the ai year, 75 pers cent 
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| desiring a sixth-form career. In practice only something like 50 per cent 
ever achieve this. When the figures were broken down into the second- 
year classes they reveal, even so, considerable foresight. 


_ TABLE 8 Aoerage age at which the boys in each class would like to leave school 


| 
| Before streaming at After streaming at 


end of first year end of second year 
| 2E 174 17°4 
| 2A 17'7 17°3 
_ 2B 17°3 174 
' 20 17:0 16:7 


| Even the relatively low value of 2E compared with 2A is fairly 
realistic in that since 2E take the G.C.E. at the end of four years com- 
pared with the normal five for 2A, B and C, many will expect to com- 
plete their sixth-form career at 174 compared with the normal 18}. 
The fact that at this stage in their school career they had not been told 
officially that they would be going into 2E in the following year only 
marginally affects the situation because by this time the process of 
structuring and differentiation had gone on sufficiently for most boys 
' to know whether they would go into 2E or not. In the same question- 
naire 28/32 of the boys who eventually went into 2E indicated that 2E 
was the second-year class of their choice. 

By the end of the second year, the averages of the desired leaving age 
revealed a number of puzzling features. 

2E remained the same while the average age for 2A fell below 2B. 
2B’s average in fact increased to the same level as 2E, 2C’s average 
value decreased, but not as much as one might expect. The situation 
has been complicated by an additional factor which I have called 
_ ‘streaming reaction’. 

When the top seven or eight boys from each of the first year house- 
| groups are put into 2E it is fairly obvious that most of them are not 
| going to be able to maintain a high position in the form. In fact Table 
| 9 shows that only two were able to maintain their position, the rest were 
„all placed lower in 2E than in their first year class. This was less 
| marked in 2A with only 16 boys doing less well. It was reversed in 2B 
i and 2C. ' 

The depressing effect of streaming reaction on the Express form is 
unlikely to influence their estimates of the length of their school careers 
.to any great extent, because all the E stream are expected to go into 
‘the sixth form and they are told this constantly throughout the year. A 
i typical remark would be, ‘All of you will be expected to go on into the 
jsixth form and many of you will I hope go on to university.’ Streaming 
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TABLE 9 Examination performance before streaming compared with examination performance 


after streaming 








Number of boys who were Number of boys who were 
placed higher in second yr placed lower in second yr 
than first yr Same than in first yr 
l 

2E o 2 28 

2A 7 4 16 

2B 17 2 6 

20 15 o 2 





reaction is very marked in the E stream but it takes o on a different form 
(see later). 

2G is also affected by its polar position. It is net much to a boy’s 
credit to have got a higher place 1 in the class if that class i is 2C. Masters 
discussing 2C with me put it bluntly. “There is not one boy in the class 
who has any sort of academic ability. In fact most of them shouldn’t be 
in the school at all. It’s not fair on them and it’s not fair on the school.’ 
Remarks of this sort were frequently made while: talking to me in 
front of the class and were obviously audible to the front rows of boys, 
as well as to myself. The low prestige ‘of 2C therefore minimized the 
correcting effects of streaming reaction, with respect to leaving age. _ 

It was in 2A and B that streaming reaction had its maximum effect. 
The relative positions of the two forms were for a long while ambiguous, 
since the head had not made it clear. Some masters thought that 2A 
and 2B were on the same level, others that 2A was better than 2B. Only 
one master thought that 2B was academically better than 2A but it is 
significant that he was able to make the mistake and hold to it for a 
considerable length of time. 

In these two classes then, streaming reaction was a major factor. in 
affecting the length of time that the boys wanted to stay at school. 


TABLE 10 Personal estimate of success in second year 


Regarded ths ~ Regarded the 

past year as Couldn't say past year'as 

a success unsuccessful 
2E 19 I II l 
2A 24 = 7 
2B 2I — 7 
2C 24 2 4 | 
TOTALS 88 3 29 
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Another demonstration of ‘streaming reaction’ 1s shown by the per- 
sonal assessment of success table. The boys were asked ‘Do you consider 
that the past year at school has been a success?’ 

The difference between 2A and 2B is not significant but the difference 
between 2E and 2C is, especially when one considers the way in which 
the staff assess the ‘success’ of the two forms in tackling academic tasks. 
This difference can only be accounted for by the past experience of 
the two groups, the different sets of standards they have acquired and 
the way in which their new experiences measure up to those standards. 
This is confirmed by an analysis of the experience of the eleven boys 
who regarded themselves as unsuccessful in 2E. On average, they 
dropped 16 places in their second year exams compared with their first 
year exams. On average the rest of the class dropped eight places. 
During the year two of these boys had been considerably emotionally 
disturbed. Crying in lessons, crying before school and refusing to come 


' to school. A third went through a similar period and his father wrote to 


the school complaining that ‘the boy is utterly demoralized’. The only 
other category of boys to yield so large a number of disturbed cases in the 


: second year was the bottom of 2C! 
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TABLE I1 Estimate of length of time spent on homework before and after streaming 


Estimated average time Estimated average time 
spent on homework each spent on homework each 


night: first year night after streaming: 
second year 
2k 1‘hr. 3 mins. 2 hrs. o mins. 
2A 1 hr. 4 mins. 1 hr. 43 mins. 
2B 1 hr. 10 mins. 1 hr. 18 mins. 
2G ı hr. 1 min. ı hr. 7 mins. 


Finally Table 11 shows another area of activity that is affected by 
streaming. The boys were asked to estimate the average length of time 
spent on homework each evening. Streaming has given rise to distinctly 
different climates of expectation with relation to homework. Although 
there is considerable overlap in the estimates given by individual boys 
in the four classes (which of course deserves further analysis), the table 
does give a convincing demonstration of another aspect of the process of 
differentiation. 


CONCLUSION 


In this article I have attempted to develop a model which describes the 
internal processes of a grammar school in terms of sub-culture forma- 
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tion, differentiation and polarization. The indices presented in the last 
section are an early attempt to verify quantitatively some of the im- 
pressionistic data of Section 2. The research is, however, still continuing 
and a great deal of the material already collected is still at an early 
stage of analysis. 

It is expected that material, yet to be collected, as well as that already 
in the pipeline, will clarify and modify this early formulation. Neverthe- 
less the evidence presented here seems to indicate that the relationship 
between the internal organization? and development of pupil sub- 
cultures!* is an important factor in the process of education that war- 


rants careful examination in further research. 


Notes 


1. See, for example, J. E. Floud, A. H. 
Halsey and F. M. Martin, Social Class 
and Education Opportunity, 1956; J. W. B. 
Douglas, Home and School, 1963; Central 
Advisory Council for Education’s Report 
of 1954, Early Leaving. 

2. This is the first report on research 
financed by a grant from the Ministry of 
Education to the Department of Socio- 
logy and Social Anthropology in the 
University of Manchester. A team of 
three research associates (Mrs. Audrey 
Lambart, Mr. David Hargreaves and 
myself) was appointed to undertake re- 
search in different schools. The work of 
the team was co-ordinated by Drs. R. 
Frankenberg and V. G. Pons and owes a 
great deal to the interest of Professors M. 
‘Gluckman, P. Worsley and Dr. A. H. 
Halsey of Oxford University, who acted 
as consultant to the scheme. 

3. Hightown is a pseudonym for the 
town in which the school is located and I 
therefore refer to the school itself as 
Hightown Grammar School. I conducted 
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eight months full- time and ten months 
part-time fieldwork in the school. In ‘all 
I have been associated with this schoo! 
and others in the area for 94 years. _ 

4. This pattern holds good for other 
lessons I observed in this class. However, 
I do not wish to imply that this relation- 
ship between seating, class position and 
interaction is typical of the school as a 
whole. Other classes had different 
patterns. 

5. For a fuller deposition “of this argu- 
ment specifically related to delinquency, 
see A. Cohen, Delinquent Boys. 

6. The general stream is the bottom 
stream in the sixth form. 

7. Approximately the top one-quarter 
of each first-year form went into aE, the 
second quarter into 2A and so on. 

8. See D. N. Holly, B.J.S., June 1965, 
for analysis of the effect of social class on 
performance in a comprehensive school. 

g. B. Jackson, Streaming: an Education 
System in Miniature. 

10, See J.5. Coleman’ s Adolescent Society. 
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Population control in primitive groups 


Paper given to the Association of British Zoologists at the Annual Meeting of 
8 January 1966. 


This paper is about four human groups which attempt to control fer- 
tility. The first are the Pelly Bay Eskimos who regularly kill off a propor- 
tion of their female babies. The next are the Rendille, camel herders in 
the Kenya highlands. They postpone the age of marriage of women, 
send numbers of their women to be married to polygamists in the next 
tribe, kill off boys born on Wednesdays or boys born after the next 
eldest son is old enough to have been circumcised. The third are the 
Tikopia, inhabitants of a small Pacific island measuring three miles 
across, isolated by 700 miles of sea. They used to use abortion, con- 
traception, infanticide and suicide migration to keep their population 
down. 

These are all groups who by their way of life would be counted as 
primitive peoples, within the usual range of an anthropologist’s interest. 

I will also mention a fourth group who restrict their numbers by 
only allowing the eldest son in each family to contract marriage and 
correspondingly maintain a large proportion of their female population 
in barren spinsterhood. These are the Nambudiri Brahmins of South 
India—by no means either poor, or illiterate, or primitive in any sense. 
I plan to use these examples as a basis for considering Wynne-Edwards’ 
hypothesis that in primitive human groups social conventions operate 
homeostatic controls on population. 

Wynne-Edwards’ thesis is as follows. He asks how a balance is 
maintained between population density and available resources; what 
holds back the latent power of increase so that critical resources are not 
over-exploited? The problem stated thus includes an assumption that 
the normal distribution of a species is optimum. Wynne-Edwards 
actually goes so far as to say that normally the habitat provides what 
he calls, ‘the best possible living’ to species higher up the chain. I 
quote: 


Where we can still find nature undisturbed by human interference. . . 
there is generally no indication whatever that the habitat is run down or 
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destructively over-taxed [each species affords] the best possible living ,to 
species higher up the chain that depend on it for food. (pp. 8-9.) 


His question is about restraint in the midst of plenty. What prevents 
predators at each point from so multiplying that they over-exploit their 
own resources? : 

His answer is inspired by the analogy with homeostasis in physiology. 
Physiological systems have controls which regulate the internal en- 
vironment of the body and adapt it. If it can be established that popu- 
lation homeostasis parallels physiological homeostasis, then much 
behaviour that is apparently functionless can be explained by its 
contribution to population control. There appear to be density-depen- 
dent brakes which impose aceiling on natural increase. Itisimportant to 
the argument that the relevant ceiling is not imposed by starvation or 
by predators or natural hazards. Rather it is imposed by otherwise in- 
explicable aspects of social behaviour. For example: 


(a) Territorial behaviour limits the number of territories occupied in 
the food gathering area and deprives redundant males of feeding or 
breeding facilities. | 
(b) Communal roosting has a function in providing a display of num- 
bers. 

(c) Hierarchy is a way of cutting off the tail of the population ‘at the 
right level’, by excluding certain sections from feeding or breeding. 


Finally, the analogy with physiology suggests that the higher species 
would exhibit more complex adaptations and that'population homeo- 
stasis would tend to reach the greatest efficiency and perfection in 
human groups. 5 4 

Wynne-Edwards extends his argument to human groups by citing 
enthusiastically a very early work of Professor Carr-Saunders (The 
Population Problem, 1922). There is indeed a remarkably close parallel 
between the approaches of the two authors. In so far as he :dis- 
cusses primitive human populations, Carr-Saunders’ argument is as 
follows. | 

He starts with the premise that in any human society there will be a 
theoretical optimum size for the population (that will give the highest 
return of goods per head). If the density is greater or less than this 
desirable density, then the average income will be less than it might have 
been. He goes on to assume that this desirable optimum is actually 
attained in primitive populations, where it has been observed that the 
members live in evident enjoyment of satisfactory resources, relatively 
free from want and disease. To account for this achieved optimum he 
looks for controls on population. He supposes that starvation is not an 
acceptable means of limiting numbers, because it makes social conditions 
unstable, and notes that any way primitive people are better able to 
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withstand hunger than we are (p. 231). The controls that interest him 
are imposed from within, social conventions which decrease fertility or 
increase elimination. Restricted territory, infanticide, head-hunting, 
such customs are in common use and the degree to which they are 
practised may be such as to approximate to the optimum number (p. 
230). It is only fair to say that Carr-Saunders’ book was written a long 
time ago. None of his other distinguished studies of world population 
repeats the argument. The anthropological reports which he quotes are 
out of date and the argument now sounds very naive. I started out with 
the intention of exposing its fallacies, presented anew by a zoologist. 
However, if one could adapt the argument to avoid certain inherent 
difficulties, I would find myself in some measure of agreement with the 
youthful Carr-Saunders. 

The main difficulty with the Wynn-Edwards/Carr-Saunders thesis 
is that it is so protected from contradictory evidence as to be irrefutable. 
Wynne-Edwards only expects his thesis to apply where ‘nature is kind 
and reliable’. The negative instances which he cites in chapter 20 are 
said to occur in highly variable environments and so to be compatible 
with the thesis which is framed for steady environments (p. 470). 
Carr-Saunders has the corresponding idea that savages are generally 
found to live in comfort and ease. 

These assumptions make it difficult to select relevant data for testing 
the thesis in its extension to human groups. Are we expected to limit 
ourselves to savage communities which live in comfort and ease? This 
could be a very big restriction. What standards of comfort are we to 
apply, our own or theirs? Peoples whose population is obviously con- 
trolled by disease or starvation are to be excluded from the discussion. 
But there are degrees of starvation. Do we exclude the many peoples 
who face an annual hungry season between harvests or those who 
expect a famine every five years, or every ten or twenty years? In 
short, a principle of selection that conforms to these requirements eludes 
me. I therefore propose to include any primitive populations for whom 
good information exists. 

The next difficulty with their approach is that under-population is 
not seriously considered. This omission enables them to take the actual 
given population at any time as the optimum. 

If a zoologist tells me that the concept of under-population is not 
relevant to animal groups, I would accept it, but it is highly relevant to 
human demography because there are many classes of activity which 
require a minimum number of participants. Much anthropological 
evidence suggests that primitive populations are prone to under-popula- 
tion and that the latent power of increase, so far from being a threat to 
- the resources, is not sufficient for the people to realize the full possibilities 
of their environment. If this were also true of animal populations it 
would destroy the assumption on which Wynne-Edwards’ problem and 
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solution are based. There would be no problem to solve about internal 
social controls if in fact it could be shown that external controls, in the 
form of predators and external dangers, kept the populations at each 
point in the chain down well below the level at which it could threaten 
to over-exploit its food resources. But this is in fact frequently the case 
with human groups. i 

Now for a word about the danger of taking actual human populations 
at any given time as being at optimum size or density. It is about as 
defensible as if a town planner were to take the actual size of towns to 
be the optimum, without analysis or evidence. Thus Carr-Saunders 
infers from the immensely long pre-historic period through which man- 
kind existed without attaining high densities that some kind of social 
controls must have operated to produce the optimum size. (pp. 239-40). 
Again he argues that the existence of restrictive practices such as in- 
fanticide imply that the relevant populations are at an optimum size. 
It is as absurd as for the town planner to infer from the existence of 
parking meters that the traffic flow is optimal. 

The idea of an optimum human population is too complicated to be 
inferred from such evidence. An optimum density or size can be defined 
in relation to the demands upon a particular resource. An optimum'size 
in relation to land, for example, would be such that an additional unit of 
population would not proportionately increase the yield of the land per 
head, and a subtracted unit of population would more than propor- 
tionately increase its yield per head. Such a concept is not always very 
relevant to actual densities. For example the Ndembu, a Lunda tribe 
in Zambia, living at a density varying from 3-6 per square mile, grow 
cassava as their staple crop. Cassava is very easy to grow. It does not 
require labour-intensive methods. The Ecological Survey of Northern 
Rhodesia calculated that, cultivating cassava with traditional Ndembu 
techniques, their tribal area would be capable of supporting a popula- 
tion of up to 18 per square mile. Only near that point of density would 
the idea of the optimum for cassava cultivation become relevant. At the 
present density more or less units of human population would not 
affect the per capita yield. In actual fact the Ndembu are not likely to 
crowd together at the highest densities which their land permits for 
cassava-growing. Though cassava is their staple, their bread and butter 
as it were, they are not all that interested in cassava. They are, pas- 
sionately interested in hunting. Game is scarce in their region and the 
search for it causes them to move their villages when an area is hunted 
out. It would be nice to think that their actual low density represents 
the optimum for their hunting economy. But I see no reason for such 
optimism. They could as likely be over-populated from the hunting 
point of view—as to have struck a happy equilibrium between’ their 
demands on critical resources. | 

Here is another big difference between human and animal popula- 
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tions when we are thinking of optimum densities. For the animal 
population it makes sense to make the calculation in terms of critical 
resources and to recognize that the critical resource is not necessarily 
food; it may be nesting room or some other necessary amenity. But 
for human behaviour it can be more relevant to take into account the 
ceiling imposed by the demand for champagne or private education 
than the demand for bread and butter. 

The shift that has to be made between the zoologist and the sociolo- 
- gist is a shift from the idea of a particular optimum (a size or density 
related to a particular resource) and a general optimum (a size or 
density related to the satisfaction of all kinds of demands—including 
demands for luxuries and leisure). 

I give an example of a people who are under-populated from two 
angles, economic and social. They are the Western Shoshone, Indians 
native to Eastern California, who used to live by gathering grass-seeds 
and nuts. All the year they wandered from one floristic zone to the next 
as the seeds and berries ripened, but they wintered near the juniper pine 
nut crops, wherever they happened to be gathering these when the 
winter fell. Some of the Shoshone tribes lived at a density of 2 to the 
square mile in permanent villages. These are the lucky ones. They could 
sally out forshort foraging trips and return to their fixed base. They could 
get to know each other, hold elections, have winter festivals and or- 
ganize deer and rabbit drives. Others were much more sparsely scat- 
tered at one person to 2 square miles. Though they tried to come back to 
the same place each autumn it was not certain who would be spend- 
ing the winter together. But at least they could have a festival and 
could organize a rabbit drive when the others arrived. The least for- 
tunate in the most arid zones were living at a fantastic sparsity of 1 
person to 30 square miles. ‘They could never be sure of seeing the same 
party again from winter to winter, had few festivals and fewer rabbit or 
deer drives. According to the accepted standards of their own culture 
they were obviously under-populated. It is dubious whether these rabbit 
drives they had to forgo for lack of numbers are to be counted as a 
critical resource from a strictly economic or physiological point of view. 
The protein intake of rabbit meat would be very slight and, anyway, 
their staple was probably not deficient in vegetable protein. The needs 
which were not met because of low density were social and cultural. 
But once we admit such resources are relevant to the idea of optimum 
population we are a long way from both Wynne-Edwards and Carr- 
Saunders. I am going to argue that it is the demand for oysters and 
champagne not for the basic bread and butter that triggers off social 
conventions which hold human populations down. 

In the absence of any reliable means of calculating a general opti- 
mum density I shall take a position close to that implicitly adopted by 
Carr-Saunders, I shall try to assess what the people living in a particular 
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culture would seem ta regard as the.r optimum size, having regard not 
only to their demographic policy, but also to the pattern of goals saa 
they appear to set themselves. 

Now we come to the “inal and serous difficulty with the pnei 
theory of human pofulztion, whichis that it visibly does not work.'If it 
did we would not be worrying about a population explosion in India, 
Mauritius, Egypt, ete. 

There are many examples of prinutive peoples who hectically reeruit 
newcomers when their basic resour-es are visibly running down. |The 
Lele in the Congo wer= aware of ceforestation and erosion, yet í each 
village was more anxious to maintain or increase] i its relative size than 
to relate size to totzi sesources. O-her examples jabound of political 
competition to increase aumbers in face of economic pressures to reduce 
them. What is needed is an account of how population stability is 
achieved and under wkat conditiors it breaks down. My argument is 
that human groups da make attempts to control their populations, 
often successful attemp&. But they are more often inspired by concern 
for scarce social resources, for objects giving status and prestige, than 
by concern for dwindlirg basic resources. 

Now I am ready tc examine the four cases I started “with. 

First, the Netsilik 2skimos of Pelly Bay—in the |1920’s they were an 
almost isolated group of 54 people. Though their area was rich in game 
their life was one o? great hardsh=p, endurance land hard-taxed in- 
genuity. Rassmussen sa:d that there was scarcely any country on earth 
so severe and inclement for man. These Eskimo were at a special disad- 
vantage because of thar low mobility in winter. They had no drift- 
wood. In the short -ime between -haw and freeze they travelled by 
kayak, but in winter their sledges made of old sealskin tents, folded! and 
frozen stiff, or of blocks of ice, were heavy and difficult to move. They 
kept dogs, not for tracion but for locating seals.' | They went sealing, 
caribou hunting and fishing in groups or singly, according to the. sea- 
sonal cycle. Dr. Asen Balikci, from whose researches I take this account, 
considers that in order to survive at all in their environment these 
people have to show zreat ingenuity and flexibility! In 1923 Rasmussen 
noted 38 cases of femaE infanticide out of 96 births for 18 marriages. 
Their hunting and fisting economy places great emphasis on the 
division of labour between the sexes and a man without a woman Is at a 
disadvantage. | 

Rasmussen was stcuck by the sozial difficulties and friction i 
by competition for woman, often resulting in fighting and killing. He was 
inclined to argue tha: the Pelly Bay Eskimo practised female infanticide 
to a pitch which endargered the survival of the group. However; the 
more recent anthropologist i in the aa, Dr. Balikci; argues convincingly 
that the practice is a more flexible and sensitive instrument of demo- 
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‘Infant were taken in the family. If the first-born were female it might 
possibly be saved, for fear of bringing bad luck on later births, but 
generally a family was reluctant to take on the charge of rearing a girl, 
especially if it had a daughter already. A man needed sons to hunt and 
fish for him when he was past his prime, but rearing a girl would benefit 
only her future husband. A girl child would not be killed if a future hus- 
band would betroth her, or if her grandmother were willing to adopt 
her as security for old age. So the supply of girls was not simply related 
to the pressures felt by their own parents. The young men who could 
not find a wife in their own group had another resource. They could 
marry girls from another Eskimo group living to the west who did not 
practise such a high degree of infanticide. F urthermore, although the 
disparity of the sexes was very marked in infancy, the balance was 
nearly even for the adult population. The mortality of adult men in 
hunting accidents, drowning, suicide and fighting, was much greater 
than for women. Thus, Balikci argues, this group driven to the edge of 
survival by harsh conditions, in practising female infanticide was con- 
tributing to its own survival and making a more or less successful 
attempt to control the balance of the sexes. Here we have an instance 
of infanticide genuinely used as an instrument of demographic 
policy. 

According to my general thesis this type of population control in the 
interests of bare survival is rare. More usually there is prestige rather 
than subsistence at stake. 

The next human group I discuss are the Rendille, a tribe of 6,000 
camel herders in Kenya (Spencer). The Rendille live on the meat and 
muk of herds of sheep, goats and camels. They cannot keep cattle 
because of the aridity and the rough terrain. Camels anyway give two to 
three times as much milk as a cow, in the wet season, and give adequate 
supplies in the dry season when a cow gives none. They can survive 
with water only once every ten days to two weeks, and in the wet season 
they need no water. They can travel forty miles a day and so can ex- 
ploit vegetation in distant areas. 

Rendille are aware that their population is limited to the size of herd 
that can feed it. Each herd requires a minimum number of people to 
manage it successfully. Smallpox in the 1890’s reduced the human 
population to a too low level of manpower, so they lost stock. The great 
limitation of camels in these conditions is that the herds increase very 
slowly, Rendille believe their camels to be a fixed resource. A static 
stock population cannot support an increasing human population. 
Rendille are very different from their neighbours, the cattle-owning 
Samburu, who believe their herds can expand faster than human 
populations and that a poor man can grow rich in his own lifetime. 
Rendille have a problem of over-population in relation to camels. 
They deal with it by several measures: 
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1. By emigration. One third of the Samburu cattle herders are des- 
cended from emigrant Fendile, and Rendille stil emigrate to this day. 
2. By monogamy. A man is not ob‘iged to help his sons to marry a, 
second wife. A herd is not divided ard goes only to the eldest son. | 
9. By late age of marriage for women. A slight excess of womer is, 
created by the Rendille custom of monogamy and met by allowing the 
neighbouring Samburu to marry thzir female surplus. Ea 
4. By killing off boys born on Wedresdays or after, the circumcision of 
the eldest brother; ostersibly to avoid jealousy between brothers. 


In this case a shortage of a crit.cal resource, camels, is met with 
restraints on populatior. Again this is a fair case for Wynne-Edwards’ 
general thesis. | . 

If we go on like this, collecting positive instances of successful popula- 
tion control, we’finally >onfront the main question—why do people not 
always practise population contro Why do populations explode? 
Why do some groups continue to welcome new recruits when crucial 
resources are visibly running down? 

The answer lies in d2fining more precisely what are the conditions 
in which a resource is recognized as crucial and limited enough to pro- 
voke population policy. ? : 

We note that the Rendille camels are in the control of the elders. 
The whole society is urder rigid social constraints, the elders have the ` 
whip hand against the juniors, thei- curse is feared, discipline is tight. 
In other words, the crucial scarce -esource is thel basis of all prestige 
in their society. It happ2ns to be the-r bread and butter, but at the same 
time it represents caviar and champagne and all the symbols of status 
rolled into one. 

The next example is the island o7 Tikopia. In 1929 there were 1,300 
inhabitants. This group was fully conscious of pressure on resources, as 
well it might be, 700 miles from th2 nearest big island and needing to 
produce all its own food. Strong social disapproval was felt for couples 
who reared families of more than two, or at most three children. Their 
population policy was aimed at steady replacement. It was exerted by 
contraception, abortion, infanticide and they talked of an ancient cus- 
tom of pushing out to 3ea undesirables such as thieves. They lived on 
fish, root crops (taro and yams) and -ree crops (bread fruit and coconuts). 
Even at the apparently dense population of 1929 they did not seem to 
feel pressure on land; particularly their rules about lending and bor- 
rowing garden land fo? root crops were very free and easy; they were 
much more strict abou: orchard land and particularly coconuts, which 
produced the cream which made all the other food palatable. Men 
would fight about orchard land, but not about garden land. In 1952 to 
1953 two typhoons in succession produced a famine. Their villages and 
trees were wrecked ard salt spray retarded the growth of their: root 
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crops. By this time the population (influenced by missionaries and 
administration) had relaxed its grip on itself and had increased to 1,750. 
During the famine there were 89 deaths, but only 17 attributed to 
- starvation. There would have been a higher mortality if relief supplies 
_had not been sent in from the government. The anthropologist, Ray- 
mond Firth, who was there in 1929 and also in 1952, gives a fascinating 
© account of the Tikopian reaction to the famines. He considers whether it 
was famine or fear of famine, which seemed to have occurred every 
twenty years or so, which actually kept the population down to its size 
at any given point. But the number of deaths from the 1952 famine is so 
small, and even those from a 1955 epidemic (only 200) that he did not 
incline to this Malthusian interpretation. Instead it seems that when 
they were sedulously restricting their population it was supplies of coco- 
nut cream that they had their eye on, not supplies of roots and cereals. 
Without food of good quality they did not like to hold feasts; without 
feasts they could not contemplate religious ceremonies; without cere- 
monies social life came to a standstill. They would exclaim, “Tikopia 
does not exist without food ... Itis nothing . . . There is no life on the 
island without food.’ The anthropologist remarks, ‘These expressions 
alluded not so much to biological survival as to sociological survival’ 
(p. 84). In making their estimate of how many months it would take to 
recover from the damage of the first typhoon, when they reckoned that 
it would be a year at least before the island was on its feet again, there 
was talk of people putting off to sea in despair. One very old man with 
experience of previous famines said, “They say they will die, but they 
will not die. They will dig for wild yam roots which will not be ex- 
hausted and they will go and search for early yams and for wild legume’ 
(p. 57). Summing up the native attitudes Firth concluded, 


Tikopia did not appear to be concerned with a balance between population 
and food supply in terms of mere subsistence. They would seem always to 
have been interested in quality as well as quantity of food, and indeed 
their estimate of the prosperity of the land is basically affected by this 
(p. 54). 


My last example illustrates the oysters and champagne factor in 
population control even more clearly. The Nambudiri Brahmins belong 
to one of the richest land-owning castes in Southern India. They are 
rich and very exclusive. To maintain their social and economic advan- 
tage they avoid dividing their estates, but allow only the eldest son to 
inherit and to administer it on behalf of his brothers (in the same way 
as the Rendille camel herders). The other sons are not allowed to 
marry at all. For each married couple only one son and one girl are 
likely to be allowed to marry. The other sons console themselves with 
women of another caste, but the other daughters are kept all their lives 
in the strictest seclusion (Yalman), Only a very rich community could 
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afford to seclude and condemn to sterility a large proportion of its 
women, and such a ruthless course must presumably be justified by the 
value of the prize, in this case maintaining a social and economic 
hegemony. 

To conclude, it seems that population homeostasis does occur in 
human groups. The kind of relation to resources that is sought is more 
often a relation to limiced social advantages than to resources crucial 
to survival. In the graded series which I have developed from the hard- 
pressed Pelly Bay Eskimos to th2 luxuriously ‘settled Nambudiri 
Brahmins, the Rendille are important. Their camels’are no luxury, but 
necessary for sheer survival, but I would suggest that the impetus for 
restrictive policies comes from the great social advantages which accrue - 
to the older men who kold rights ir camel herds. 

This approach has the possibility of explaining the many cases in 
which population homeostasis does aot appear to work. The argument 
is that policies of contrcl develop wEen a smaller family appears to give 
a relative social advantage. The focus of demographic inquiry should 
therefore be shifted frcm subsistence to prestige, and to the relation 
between the prestige structure and the economic basis of prosperity. 
A small primitive popalation which is homogeneously committed to 
the same pattern of values and to which the ladders of social status offer 
a series of worthwhile goals which dd not require large families for their 

attainment, is likely to apply restrictive demographic policies. Such a 
people would be the ritualistic and feast-loving inhabitants of Tikopia. 
In a stratified population it is in those sections which are most advan- 
tageously placed in relation to powzr and prestige in which policies of 
population control are spontaneous_y applied. Such a people would be 
the rich and exclusive caste of Nambudiri Brahmins. 

When social change occurs so rapidly that the ‘prestige structure is 
no longer consistent, we should expect population explosions to occur. 
Or if the whole traditional prestig= structure is broken as a result of 
foreign oppression or economic disaster, again we would expect that the 
social controls on over-population would be relaxed. This happened in 
Ireland between 1780-1840. It is cften said that the Irish population 
made such a remarkable increase in this period because of the adoption 
of the potato as a cheaD form of focd. But elsewhere in the eighteenth- 
century Europe the potato did not oust other staples (Salaman), and it 
is unfashionably Malthusian to argue that populations respond directly 
to increase in the means of subsistence. It is more plausible to adopt 
my general argument here and to suppose that the ruin of the native 
Irish society by the penal laws and the ruin of-its foreign trade by 
English tariffs were tke cause of the population' increase. Similarly, 
to go further back intc English his-ory, the misery caused by the En- 
closures and the Poor Laws woulc have a similar effect and help to 
produce the manpower for the Industrial Revolution. 
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It follows that there is a message here for the countries whose pros- 
perity is threatened by uncontrolled population increase. In those 
countries we see the well-educated and well-to-do actively preaching 
family limitation and setting up birth-control clinics as a social service 
for the teeming poorer classes. They encounter resistance and apathy 
from the milling poor of the Caribbean, the outcastes of India, the 
landless labourers of Egypt and Mauritius. Their failure spurs them on 
to more enthusiastic propaganda. But if they would succeed, let them 
first look to their prestige structure. What hope of advance does their 
system of social rewards offer to those to whom they preach? Have the 
ladders of high prestige enough rungs to reach into the most populous 
sections of the community? If the prestige structure were adjusted 
propaganda would be more effective or perhaps not be necessary. 
For given the right incentives some kind of population control would be 
likely to develop among the poor as it apparently has amongst those who 
seek to administer the demographic policy. 
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modernization’ 


This paper. is not intended to be yet another Wortstreit. The meanings 
attributed to the three selected concepts have to take into account some 
very basic changes in contemporary societies. Concurrent with an 
attempt to discover meaningful and fruitful definitions of, and status 
for, these three terms, we hope to emphasize the relationship between 
conceptualization in the social sciences on the one hand, and changing 
conditions in existing societies on the other. The dynamic relationship 
between a phenomenon which is itself changing, and the (necessarily) 
changing manner of analysing and theorizing about it, is important in 
all forms of scientific inquiry; certainly it is crucial in the social sciences. ~ 
At present this aspect of social analysis is much too'neglected. 


A CYCLICAL INTERPRETATION OF SOCIAL EMPHASIS 


We will start with the division of individual societies into functional 
sub-systems evolved by Parscns and others. This is an attempt to 
categorize aspects of social interaction in terms off the four functional 
imperatives which, it is postulated, all viable social systems must cater 
for. We propose to utilize this mode of analysis, emphasizing the associ- 
ated proposition that any one of the four sub-systems may be accorded 
primacy relative to the other three at particular times. We also suggest 
that, in broad terms, the focus in the social sciences'corresponds to such 
relative emphases: economics to concern with adaptive problems; politi- ` 
cal science to goal-attainment problems; law to integrative problems ; 
and, in the widest sense, the study of ‘religion’ and primary social 
relationships to problems of pattern-maintenance;* Especially in| the 
early part of the paper, we are concerned with examining some of the 
implications of these suggestions with reference to changes in so-called 
industrial societies during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. To 
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avoid misunderstandings it should be re-emphasized that there are 
necessarily two major aspects to this search for emphasis: 


(a) In the approach and preoccupations of self-proclaimed ‘objective’ 
social scientists. 
(b) In the subjective orientations of élites in given societies. 


These two aspects are very closely interconnected and yet require 
analytical separation. This problem will recur in what follows.3 
Beginning with the period normally associated: with early industrializa- 
tion in the West, we find the analysis of change in industrializing socie- 
ties was principally anchored in the notion of progress.‘ Although there 
were few precisely stated correlations between industrialization and the 
idea of progress, the chronological coincidence of rapid social changes 
and the specific preoccupations of philosophers and political thinkers of 
the period obviously cannot be ignored. It wasreally not until Marx that 
an attempt was made to create a formal synthesis between industrializa- 
tion and social change in one coherent process. Though both in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the more acute con- 
temporary observers were only too well aware of the fundamental 
changes taking place around them, they tended to be unwilling or 
unable to explain these changes in terms other than objective economic 
laws on the one hand, and individual progress on the other. Thus, in the 
midst of changes that were restructuring whole societies, to a very great 
extent we find ‘progressive’ thinking placing emphasis on the predomi- 
nant role and autonomy of the individual, and, by implication, using 
‘society’ as merely a collective term connoting so many discrete in- 
dividuals. § 

The notion of social advancement thus constituted no more than the 
sum total of individual improvements. There were, of course, a few 
commentators like Burke who continued to stress the importance of the 
group, collectivity or society as minimal units susceptible to change. 
Reacting to the French Revolution and its’ extensive aftermath, they 
tended to be inspired by organismic perspectives. There was in fact 
very little specific social analysis—and even less general recognition— 
of any conception of industrializing societies. Economics was essentially 
_a discipline which formulated the norms governing individual be- 
haviour. This did not alter significantly between the late eighteenth 
century and the period of greatest social stress in the 1840's, by which 
time substantial but sparsely analysed changes had already taken place. 
When, much later, Durkheim first campaigned systematically against 
this individualistic interpretation of society, it was to Rousseau, that 
misunderstood ‘outsider? among political thinkers, that he had to 
connect. ® 

Among more specifically social scientists the emphasis on the indivi- 
dual certainly changed during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
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This however led not to a new synthesis of notions of social change 
with re-interpretations of industrialization, but to a growing separation 
of the disciplines concerned, and in the methods used by the respective 
analysts. (Of course, there were synthesizing exceptions—notably 
Spencer and Marx.) We have indeed at this stage an illustration within 
the social sciences of the process of structural differentiation which is 
frequently held to be the hallmark of societal modernization. More im- 
portant, in terms of influence on events and élites, as well as relevance 
as reflected by general acceptance, the specifically social thinkers of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth - ‘centuries| received but little 
attention compared to that accorded to economics and economists. The 
pregnant possibilities offered by Marx were channelled off into sacro- 
sanct worship by a limited and alienated section' of the community 
(which makes the recent discovery of Marx as a sociologist all the more 
significant and dramatic). 

This situation was enhanced still further by developments following 
World War I, particularly economic crises. The intellectual-scientific 
consequences of traumatic national and international events have 
rarely been more dramatically illustrated than by the Great Depression. 
For the latter played a vital part in the general acceptance of economics 
as the dominant social science. The intellectual difficulties experienced 
by economists during the period of depression led not to the dislodging 
of economics as the most useful social science, but rather to a reorienta- 
tion of economics itself. Keynes and post-Keynesians offered practical 
solutions which would prevent a recurrence of the disaster of the early 
1930’s. One important consequence of this was that the diffuse in- 
fluence of economically active men (bankers, industrialists, etc.) in’ the 
process of policy formation was partly replaced by a more precise 
institutionalization of ‘scientific economics’. By the time of World War 
II, the primacy of economics was firmly established both in terms of 
policy formation and in the great influx of economists into positions of 
power and influence. When, therefore, the post-war problems came to 
be faced after 1944, there were good a priori reasons for an economic 
approach to nearly every national or international problem. From its 
inception the United Nations was strongly oriented both towards an 
international economic system and to economic solutions to national 
problems. To a large extent the entire notion of underdevelopment and 
consequent developmental policies effectively emanated from that 
organization; ; it wasalso from there that many of today’s underdeveloped 
countries first learned of their underprivileged or atimic status and be- 
came geared to a consistent demand for aid to help overcome it.” The 
influence of important U.N. officials like Gunnar, Myrdal cannot be 
exaggerated, and it is perhaps significant that some of Myrdal’s most 
Olympian statements on the subject of international economics and 
underdevelopment were formulated in the course of guest lectures i in 
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Cairo.* Thus, far from regarding the post-war aspirations for economic 
development as a natural consequence of a given situation, they can be 
seen as the consequence of externally generated inducements of a rather 
special kind, which were framed and channelled in particular directions 
for reasons which did not necessarily have very much to do with the 
felt needs or value systems of the deprived societies. (A clear distinction 
has here to be drawn between the autonomously generated idea or 
value of independence—and its obverse, imperialism—and the induced 
one of underdevelopment or atimia). This leads directly to the notion 
of the existence of an international system of stratification, with its own 
and currently somewhat indeterminate value system, which we will 
elaborate in the context of modernization at a later stage.® 

In sum, the decade after the end of World War II may be taken as 
a peak in the prestige-standing of economics. Economists were accorded 
considerable deference, largely because of the functional emphasis on 
economic problems in the post-war world; whilst at the same time the 
strategic status of the economist helped to sustain the narrow economic 
perspectives of national élites. This is not to say that national élites in 
deprived countries necessarily saw their problems precisely in these 
terms. Many of them have shared the sentiments of Nkrumah: ‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of politics and all else shall be added to you.’ In 
any case, in order either to qualify as, or begin to acquire the credentials 
of, an ‘industrial society’, a nation must at some time have given, or be 
prepared to give, special emphasis to the development of its economic 
system. But the point we seek to emphasize is the enormous influence of 
economists who evolved growth models based almost exclusively on 
West European and North American experience. Relatively speaking 
both the unique economic and the specific socio-cultural characteristics 
of deprived nations were ignored. The extension and partial institu- 
tionalization of the international system thus brought the notion and 
method of economic development to societies hitherto more or less 
unaware of them. 

Some of the most significant early inroads into the domination of 
economics can be located not so much in existing dissatisfaction with 
the policy tools of governments as in the academic sphere. The priority 
of changing emphasis was to a large extent in the hands of academic 
critics. Notable breaks with the dominance of almost exclusively 
economic interpretations of the problems of deprived nations occurred 
during the 1950’s. Collaboration between economists and other social 
scientists became increasingly common. And economists themselves 
(men such as Kindleberger and Hirschman)" specified both the special 
economic attributes of underdeveloped societies and isolated some of 
the more important non-economic variables which impinge upon the 
economic performance of this section of the international system. Per- 
haps the most radical alternative to the kind of “economistic’ analysis 
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which- we have been discussing has been formulated by structural- 

functional sociologists, urder the leacership of Parsons. The relatively 
unrelated early nineteemth-century preoccupations with individual 
progress and objective Eonomic caqsalities were in fact first fused 
rather earlier by Max W=ber, who lozated the determinants of econo- 
mic rationality in societal-value systems. But Weber, although ascribing 
determinacy to Protesta values in the initiation of the industrializa- 
tion process, did not consider such values to be of the same continuing 
significance 1 in industrial societies. Rather he shifted! to the acceptance 
of economic rationality per se as the characteristic orientation of indus- 
trial societies. This he taought wou-d continue to: sustain economic 
and social change.1! 

Building partly on this Soundation Farsons has specie the combina- 
tion of value-orientations- most conducive to steady industrialization— 
those centred on achievement and umiversalism. But this has not by 
itself negated the dominance of econcmics. Notwithstanding the great 
significance of the normative dimensmn of social life, there are severe 
limitations implicated in she precise nature of the emphasis upon values 
in the Parsonian formuztion. Parsons’ answer to the superfically 
apparent implications of “Veber’s argument is that more obviously reli- 
gious values have become institutiondlized and embedded in differen- 
tiated form in ‘the core’ >f nominally Christian (especially Protestant 
. Christian) societies; and that the economic advance of such societies as 
Japan and Russia has Eeen made >ossible by ‘Westernization’—in 
terms of cultural diffusior and emulat.on, by the special role of govern- 
ments in the modern industrializaticn process, and—particularly in 
the Japanese case—by aa overemphasis on the achievement orienta- 
tion, which in the short-ran (only) compensates for strong particularis- 
tic, as opposed to the ‘appropriate’ cniversalistic, tendencies.1? With 
respect to values, it is no~ that such an argument is inherently wrong; 
but that the analysis is coaducted at too high a level of abstraction and 
in too vague a manner to enable Parsons suddenly to swoop down and 
give ‘precise’ explanation. of a particclar-case. Certainly there have.to 
be shifts in values, initially among élites and subsequently among non- 
élites (notably in the sphere of labou> commitment) for industrializa- 
tion to proceed; but to dace there has >een no real attempt to specify in 
amount or degree the combination of Dattern-variables appropriate ito 
industrialization or econemic growth. Indeed we tend to agree with 
Hagen’s conclusion that 1- is doubtful whether it is possible to stipulate 
such patterns empirically, at least not zt the societal level.13 Operational 
inadequacy and high-level generalitr thus preclude precise analysis 
of particular cases; and +t is in this context that we should evaluate ‘ 
Parsons’ analysis of non Western industrialization.: But even in the 
Parsonian approach the alleged overriding significance of the indus- 
trialization process (adartive-econormic emphasis) sail makes its ap- 
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pearance. For in the Japanese case it is maintained that particularism 
(as manifested, for example, in the significance of cliques in Japanese 
business activities) will give way to universalism under the pressure 
exerted by the industrialization process. Thus, as the M.I.T. study of 
‘The Emerging Nations’ puts it, ‘the very innovational spirit which is 
itself an essential source of economic change is at the same time in part 
a product and consequence of such change.’!4 

We do not contest the latter statement, but we do regret that under 
the guise of value analysis economic change still appears as a prime 
mover—by default as it were. Furthermore, industrialization is seen 
in these terms as a homogenizing process—one which tends to make all 
societies alike. Vague specification of behavioural, structural and 
cultural variables as concomitants, or even parts of, the industrializa- 
tion process has led to such conclusions; the major deficiency in the 
Parsonian formulation being the failure to capture empirical diversity 
among the steadily increasing number of industrial societies.15 We are 
of the view, although we do not attempt to substantiate it here, that 
insofar as homogenizing tendencies are wrought by industrialization 
they are less attributable to this single factor than to the phenomenon of 
international interaction. On the specific point of the consequences of 
industrialization we agree with the conclusions of Feldman and Moore: 
‘Industrialization generally increases the comparability among societies 
and their principal structural elements, but does not necessarily increase 
their operating similarity. The problems may be typologically standard 
but the solutions are somewhat more variable, if for no other reason 
than the differences in starting points and trajectories.’?® 

The major contentions of the present analysis are, firstly, that there 
has been a recent and extensive shift in paramount functional emphasis 
away from adaptive-economic issues, notably in so-called Third World 
nations; and, secondly, that this has been partly attendant upon develop- 
ments in the social sciences. The shift, it is argued, is in the direction of 
the goal-attainment (i.e. political) imperative.1’? This points to the 
necessity of an improvement in the collaboration between sociologists 
and political scientists and a greater concern on the part of the former 
with power and politics at the societal level. It also calls for increasing 
sociological attention to be directed towards the relations between 
national societies. These observations are crucially linked to our con- 
ceptualization of the terms selected for examination; but, as will be- 
come apparent, the brunt of the analysis is borne by modernization, 
insofar as it is this process which we view as having primarily to do 
with goal-setting and goal-attainment in an international context. 
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“INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The main import of ovr suggestior is that this concept should ‘be 
divorced as much as posible from non-economic and secondary con- 
notations, in fact that it should be shrunk. It has not proved satisfactory 
in its broader sense, since the non-economic (i.e. social, psychological 
and ‘political) circumstances commoaly associated ‘with industrializa- 
tion cannot be incorpora-ed satisfactozily into the concept of industriali- 
zation itself. What we have at present is something resembling a 
Portuguese Man-of-War a small, fairly easily distinguishable body 
trailing a series of highly colourful and ‘dangerous’ strands behind it. 

Secondly, industrializetion loses much of its conciseness by an over- 
arching use across botin analytic disciplines and societal spheres. ‘The 
mode of precise expressicn, in terms af statistically and mathematically 
related variables, involved in purely economic analysis is not often 
fruitfully applicable to lerge-scale political and social structures. 

Thirdly, and most im>ortant, the concept of industrialization i in its 
overarching sense consti-utes an unfortunate order! of priorities. With 
the ‘visible’ process of industrializaticn in its economic aspect accor ed 
such significance, the socio-political factors must necessarily be seen as 
secondary and consequeatial. The tendency in such an approach is to 
minimize the prerequisi-es of indust-ialization and prematurely limit 
_the analysable variety of concomitants attendant upon, and long-term 
effects of, this process. 

Thus we advocate shrinking the concept of industrialization to en- 
compass merely the prccess which involves a changeover from. either 
agricultural or domestic activity to factory production on a growing 
scale. Clearly the notion of industrialization must remain closely linked 
with economic development. Thus objective indices of economic de- 
velopment such as the growth of G.N.P. and per capita income and 
_ growing levels of investrient are not removed. Norjare the social con- 
sequences which normally follow ic—such as urbanization and the 
growth of an industrial working class. Thus there is a considerable area 
of identity between indvstrialization and economic development. The 
latter, however, obviously implies a p-ecisely-stated movement from one 
scale position to anothe:, while the ormer is the general term for the 
process of economic anc directly consequent social change involved. 

But it should be noted_that while both these concepts of industrializa- 
tion and economic devebpment may well imply, as'well as require, the 
notion of increasing ratronality, this is to be found! much more in ‘the 
indices used by the social scientist to isolate or measure them, and 
should not constitute a frdgment as <o the subjective states of mind or 
‘the springs of action’ of the individuals in the society undergoing | this 
process. It is here, part-cularly, tha= our otherwise not very startling 
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definitions of industrialization and economic development differ from 
those most commonly used. The real impact of redefinition falls on the 
next concept, modernization. 


MODERNIZATION 


In recent years this concept has been used with truly startling frequency 
—a motus ex machina. It is possible to isolate some of the more important 
ways in which it has been employed. In economics it is almost identical 
with growth—and ‘stable’ and self-sustaining growth at that. In the 
sociological field, modernization has often been taken to be co-exten- 
sive with the process of structural differentiation. In other words, in the 
hands of a number of sociologists, modernization merely enjoys the 
status of being a convenient, if somewhat exotic, covering term. Among 
some political scientists and a small number of sociologists, notably 
Eisenstadt, modernization is frequently, and more satisfactorily, em- 
ployed in reference to the process whereby a political system becomes 
flexible, adaptable and increasingly likely both to promote and to cope 
with rapid social and economic change. 

In both sociology and political science one can further isolate three 
major deficiencies in the use of such terms as modernization and 
modernity. First, as previously implied, the major problem is that of 
confusion and vagueness. Second, normative statements frequently 
assume prominence in discussions in this sphere. The most obvious 
tendency to note at this point is the frequent suggestion—sometimes 
implicit, sometimes explicit—that the typical condition of modernity 
pertains to the social, political and economic characteristics of Western 
liberal democracies. Third, in close proximity to this tendency, is the 
suggestion that modernity represents a single, final state of affairs, 
namely ‘the state of affairs’ to be found in a number of Western socie- 
ties, 18 

The three basic criticisms we are making against the term moderni- 
zation should actually be very familiar—to those interested in the study of 
ideology, and its effect on language. For these are precisely the criti- 
cisms made and justly made against the current vulgarization of the 
word ‘progressive’ by our Marxist colleagues. Since the elephantine 
grotesquertes of the Stalin period there has been much debate designed to 
give ‘progress’ a more precise and cutting edge, but more than ever it is 
as much a key word in the establishmen tof valid criteria in the meas- 
urement of social change as is our modernization. The fact therefore 
that there has been less dissensus over social science ‘modernization’ 
than about Marxist ‘progress’ is not, perhaps, so very creditable. In 
any case the parallel has mainly been pointed out because it may make 
easier the cutting of the adhesions of ideology, which give the criticism 
of the notion of being progressive an echo of easy familiarity, but may 
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cause us to boggle at the attack on prevailing notions of modernity. In 
addition, this point may well pose zhe question aš to whether such 
vague but inherently teleological concepts as modernity and progress 
(as commonly analysed) are both instrumental to as well as proof of, the 
ideological basis of much of social science, whether Marxist or not. 

It might be thought that in view o: 7 these criticisms of the ‘orthodox’ 
use of modernization, modernity, etc.. we might be seeking to abandon 
such terms. However, it is felt that they do possess germinal value and 
we wish to build upon what we take tc be the most important and viable 
elements in conventional usage. Among such elements are those which 
refer simply to processes of change away from traditional social patterns. 
We take these to constitute the only really useful theme which has been 
produced in the process of developing discussions about modernity and 
modernization. But the major chang2 in emphasis comes through the 
fact that whereas hitherto many anzlyses of modernity have stressed 
structural differentiation within societies, we find the term moderniza- 
tion meaningful only in the context of a differentiated international 
system (the significance of which has already been briefly adum- 
brated).1 
~ The structural differentiation model, as it stands at present, is 
limited in respect of the societies to wHch it can be fruitfully applied. In 
the use of the theory of structural differentiation in the conventional 
manner we find one of the main reasons for the equation of modernity 
with Western liberal democracies. Th= idea of structural differentiation 
owes much in its evolution to the economic concept of the division: of 
Jabour in capitalist or neo-capitalist societies. In fact! culture-bounded- 
ness in conceptualization and econoriistic tendenciés are both promi- 
nent features of the intellectual uses to which structural differentiation 
has been put. For one thing it does nct lend itself readily to the analysis 
of authoritarian and totalitarian societies. Using the degree of struc- 
tural differentiation (in terms of the specialized and interdependent 


. Separation of major social sectors and their respective collectivities and 


role complexes) as an index of modernity, analysts have designated 
authoritarian and totalitarian societies as pre-mocern. This on the 
grounds that the manifested degree o” differentiation is low in relation 
to that of many Western societies. Sometimes the adoption of authori- 
tarian or totalitarian patterns has been interpreted under the concept of 
dedifferentiation (or structural homogen-zation), a process which logically 
involves the fuston of collectivities and roles previously separated on a 
specialized basis. Whilst not denying that this is an empirically dis- 
coverable occurrence, we would prefr to speak of compressed structural 
differentiation, notably in reference tc Communist societies. By com- 
pressed structural differentiation we mean the process whereby dif- 
ferentiation (particularly i in the econcmic and political spheres) occurs 
under intensive and extensive élite surveillance. In such a process the 
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(necessarily bureaucratic) élite ‘compresses’ both time and the social 
order. In other words, whilst the members of the political élite assume 
and/or indirectly control strategic, frequently multirole, positions in 
all ‘key’ areas of a society, this does not mean the proliferation of 
specialized political and economic tasks does not continue apace. Nor 
does it mean that concrete organizations cease to multiply. It may well 
be argued, for example, that in accordance with such a definition of 
compressed differentiation, contemporary Britain in some respects is 
more akin to the Soviet Union than conventional wisdom suggests, 2° 

In many contexts the term dedifferentiation does not catch the 
significance of changes such as these. Furthermore, it suggests that 
modernization is automatically retarded. We are contending ‘that 
moves towards the reduction of atimia in the international system con- 
stitutes a modernizing tendency. In such terms as ours the modernizing 
capabilities of many Third World and Communist nations become 
more obvious. Also, the intrusive tendencies of contemporary political 
systems are not only evidenced in acknowledged authoritarian and 
totalitarian nations—as is exemplified by the great increase in political, 
economic and social planning, not to speak of numerous supranational 
developments in groups of ‘democratic’ nations. Thus it is not only 
‘non-democratic’ societies which pose problems for conventional users 
of the concept of structural differentiation—compressed differentiation 
is also significant in the West. All of this must have important conse- 
quences for any viable meaning of the word ‘modernization’.?1 What 
we are really saying is that all processes of structural differentiation, 
especially at the societal level, manifest compression to different degrees. 
The degree of compression will depend both on the ideology and the 
instrusive propensities of the political élite. It has been suggested that 
‘the crucial link between differentiation and modernization lies in the 
fact that for every social function there is a distinct set of structural 
conditions under which it is optimally served’.2* As a guideline this 
statement is very helpful; but, even so, the problems of precise empirical _ 
reference are not thereby solved. What needs to be done is to specify 
criteria in terms of which we can adequately discriminate between 
different types of structural condition within the broad category of 
‘industrial societies’. 

Thus the recent structure of the concept of modernization has im- 
posed certain priorities. Of particular importance is the fact that con- 
ventional ‘usage has excluded the view of the international actor in 
particular situations. This point is crucial, since we shall argue that 
modernity and modernization are highly relativistic terms, and that 
their relation is to other societies; not as viewed by the analyst in terms 
of a few (often randomly) connected indicators. Moreover, it is implicit 
in this definition that the actor in question is not the nth part of a total 
society, but refers primarily to those relatively few actors in a particular 
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society who, in concert, are able aot only to make a judgment of 
modernity related to the rest of the world, but at the same time are able 
tò adjust themselves effectively to moving accurately in the direction 
of the required modernity. | | 

It should be stressed that we do nct wish to minimize the role of non- 
élite members of modernizing sociecies. On the contrary, we want to 
underline the importance of access on the part of such quasi-groups to 
information about national systems and the wider international system. 
Indeed our conception of a modernizing society hinges considerably on 
the significance of the development vf national or pan-national identi- 
ties. This is of greater analytical importance than developments in 
terms of more concrete indicators, such as percentages of urban 
dwellers, standards of living and so cn. Of course such indicators, nota- 
bly those having to do with rapidity and facility of communication of 
information, are vital, in the sense taat minima have to be achieved in 
order that orientations towards mocernity may be'self-sustaining. Also 
they become steadily more important as means in the struggle towards 
the never-fixed target of modernity. For example we propose that 
Lerner’s model for describing the d=gree of modernization in terms of 
indices of urbanization, literacy, media exposure and political partici- 
pation, should properly be conceived of as a description of the means 
available for modernization.*® They do not constitute modernizing 
tendencies as such, except insofar a3 they may, in, themselves, represent 
internationally recognized attributes of power or prestige. Rather, in 
“Lierner’s own analysis of the Middle East, it is the national and/or 
pan-national self-conception in relation to the international system and 
other individual societies which is important.** | A 
The limitations of such indicators as those used by Lerner and others 
have been pinpointed by “Scott, who in reference to the failure to 
develop ‘constructive nationalism’ (which is a necessary but not a 
és sufficient condition for the adoption of our conception of a modernizing 
„4. posture) in many Latin American ccuntries says: ‘No matter how much 
or how little the material and cultural factors have shifted, the problems 
of identity and congruity remain paramount barriers to nation-building. 
The lag in these areas is too obvious, the inelasticity of adjustment too 
great... to allow those who woulc measure nation-building to place 
great reliance on indexes constructed primarily from such easily quanti- 
fied factors as proportionate mileage of roads, numbers of radios, schools 

and newspapers; or rates of literacy.’*5 | _ = i 
Our conception of modernization thus introduces a notion of simul- 
taneously connected evaluation and goal-seeking} which relates in a 
first-order respect to the model of government (in this context’ the 
political élite) as a mechanism self-edjusting to received information.*® 
Embedded in this view of modernizetion is the core notion of equivalence. 
The international system provides fairly extensive information about 
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other members, or groups of members, and within this system the drive 
towards modernity implies the motivation to reach equivalence in 
status by any participant, or group of participants, vis-a-vis other 
participants. By now it should be agreed that any search for objective 
economic indices as representing degrees of success in the attainment of 
equivalence is not likely to be as fruitful as it is usually claimed to be— 
except as supporting or corroborating evidence. Instead we must look 
to various forms of national assertion and the degree of success in 
attaining the qualities of the positively valued reference group of 
nations in the international system. By taking equivalence-aspiration, 
with nations held to be modern to the extent that they approximate to 
the attributes of prestigeful nations in the international system, we have 
a concept of modernity which may help to explain not only the many 
international actions of nations, but which also clarifies the internal 
preoccupations of ruling élites; as well as the extent to which the internal 
societal situation contributes to international participation in the drive 
to equivalence. The actual goals which particular nations seek are, of 
course, a matter for empirical investigation. But, analytically, the most 
appropriate mode of inquiry into the modernization process as here 
formulated is in terms of international culture, socialization, reference 
groups, relative deprivation and status consistency /inconsistency. 
Analysis on these lines will, it is hoped, yield propositions as to specific 
situational conceptions of modernity. ?? 

The criteria of ‘objective’ socio-economic development are therefore 
not very helpful in explaining this dual international and internal 
national preoccupation, nor in relating the domestic to the international 
situation. Among the most important criteria of the capacity to further 
the cause of international equivalence are those of national identity, 
congruity between the political system and the wider national society 
and, most generally, the extent of domestic legitimation of political 
decision-making. In this connection we should view economic planning, 
development projects and community development schemes—like 
those in India—as means of legitimation and methods of communica- 
tion which specifically filter indices of international modernity into the 
arena of domestic legitimation. 

In concluding our analysis of modernity and modernization we 
should stress that national, subjective consciousness in the international 
system is not of course a new phenomenon. Its growth can be traced 
from the Middle Ages in the West, through the ‘balance of power’ 
situation up to 1914 and the era of the League of Nations, right through 
to the present. But three main inter-connected differences may be dis- 
cerned between the old and the new international systems. First, there 
was formally no notion of participatory legitimation in a more or less 
world-wide system. Second, international interaction in our sense was 
previously limited to the West—spreading through colonization and 
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imperialism (although satellitism remains an important successor to this 
latter process). There was a relative absence of subjective involvement 
in an international system on the part of national élites in the ‘old 
Eastern empires, such as the Chinese, Japanese and Indonesian. Third, 
the new situation involves the super-mposition of ‘obj ective’ appraisals 
as to the international system in th= large. It has involved the estab- 
lishment by national élites of a linkage between what have been called the 
(international) systemic and the sub-systemic levels of analysis, i.e. the 
world system has been directly linked to internali national systems.** 
Furthermore, unlike balance-of-power situations! the contemporary 
international system is marked by an increasing, degree of structure- 
orieniation on the part of national elites. In other words, élites have 
tended increasingly to focus on the social characteristics of other 
societies —not merely the strategies cf the latter.® 
Z Thus our conceptualization of modernization runs as follows: 
Modernization is the process whereby national élites seek successfully 
to reduce their atimic status and meve towards equivalence with other 
‘well-placed’ nations. ‘The goal of equivalence is not a fixed but a moving 
target; and the perception of it wil depend both on the values and 
exigencies in the international system and on the: values, dispositions 
and capabilities of the nation in question, as experienced by national 
élites. (In the former aspect suprenational agencies, regional colla- 
borations, military pacts and so om will assume considerable signifi- 
cance.) Thus although the international system is the focal point of our 
analysis, we do not wish to impose a teleology on it. Rather, we have 
viewed the international system as one ‘where [nearly] everybody’s 
values and objectives are [usually] Hrmulated in relation to somebody 
elses’, 
| 
DEVELOPMENT | 


. Tt will be obvious that the term development loses!some of its finery in 
the present context. As far as economic development is concerned, this, 
as already discussed, is now related -o the process analysis of industrial- 
ization, refined for analytical purposes to indices ofiscale. However, the 
notion of developmert has lost some of the same equivalent precision 
when applied to political and social change. It may, nevertheless, also 
serve in the analysis of the process of modernization—which is, as de- 
fined, less easily divided into the nea- categories thrown up by academic 
social science. More precisely, development now ‘takes on functional 
connotations of a less familiar kind. Since we have tended to relate it 
to the process of modernization, we must clearly allocate a greater 
measure of development to countries which are modernizing in, our 
sense than is conventionally allowed: : | 

We would not wish, overall, to zestrict the notion of development 
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purely to the contemporary world situation, as has been the tendency in 
recent years. As Huntingdon has forcefully argued, the purely tem- 
poral restrictions placed upon the term ‘development’ constitute a 
retrograde step in social scientific analysis.*1 The notion of development 
may be legitimately applied either to degree of success on the part of a 
system in achieving its own goals, or the ‘goals’ specified by the social 
scientist; although, as is probably obvious, we are not convinced as to 
the advisability of making the concept of development central to 
sociological analysis. 


GQONCLUSION 


We hope that we have been able to maintain two essential undertakings 
given at the beginning of this paper. 


1. To highlight the significance of the complex relations between social 
science and the contemporary problems it seeks to come to grips with. 
2. To point up and demonstrate some of the consequences of the re- 
structuring of emphasis on different functions of the social system. 


In this context we have tried to show that the long predominance of 
economics is the product of societal and analytic factors, but that it 1s 
now rather less in evidence.** In redefining development and indus- 
trialization and subordinating these concepts to modernization, we 
have attempted to do justice to important changes of social emphasis. 
Moreover, we have tried to incorporate the relationship between the 
international and the domestic systems of individual societies, which 
seems to us to be one of the most significant phenomena of the modern 
world. This clearly suggests strategies of research concerned with com- 
munication in and between societies and the prismatic role of élites. 

In the main the object of this paper has heen to provide a way out of 
the difficulties currently experienced by the dictatorship of concepts 
with which substantial changes in many countries of the world are 
being analysed. Having retained the familiar shell, we hope that the 
redefinitions will enable the concepts in question to be used more effec- 
tively in the comparative analysis of social change. We expect, more 
particularly, to follow this general conspectus of the needs of studying 
modernization in the contemporary world with a more detailed and 
precise elaboration of how criteria of modernization might be empiri- 
cally applied, and also of means of operationalizing the concept of an 
international system of stratification in this context. 
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Notes 


1. A different version of this paper was 
presented to a conference an political and 
sociological problems of develapment in 
Manchester, 17-19 September 1965. It 
is in every respect the joint work of the 
two authors. 

2. It is possible to dissent from our 
allocation of the disciplines appropriate 
to the“integrative and pattern-mainten- 
ance sub-systems; but since we are prim- 
arily. c concerned with adaptive and goal- 
attainment problems in this paper this 
‘presents no immediate problem. Of 
course, some societies face two or more of 
these major problems simultaneously, in 
the most acute form, in particular Third 
World countries. For some theoretical 
aspects of this kind of problem, see Amitai 
Etzioni, “The Epigenesis of Political 
Communities at the International Level’, 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. 78 
(1963), pp. 407-21. For zhe initial pre- 
sentation of the Parsonian phase model 
of functional cyclical fluctuations, ste 
Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales and 
Edward Shils (eds.), Working Papers in the 
Theory of Action, Glencoe, Illixois, 1953, 
ch. 5. 

3. The relationship between the func- 
tional emphasis of a scciety and the 
preoccupations of its social scientists is a 
subject which would r2pay intensive 
study. Of particular interest would be 
the degree to which a discipline can 
function as a prime mover, or, more 
likely, as a precipitating factor in the 
shift from one emphasis (e.g. economic) 
to another (e.g. political’. Philosophical 
and sociological attention has more 
usually been directed at the other side of 
the problem, namely the response of 
academic thinkers to some mocern global 
changes. See Ernest Gellner, Thought and 
Change, London, 1964. It should be 
stressed that our argument departs from 
Gellner’s idea of a once-ard-for-all transi- 
tion to modernity. 

4. See, inter alia, J. B. Bury, The Idea of 
Progress, London, 1921. 
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5. A good analysis of this ‘meaningless’ 
notion of society; as illustrated by nine- 
teenth-century writers is: Sheldon S. 
Wolin, Politics ae Viston, Boston, 1960, 
ch. 9. 

6. See, inter alia, Emile Durkheim, 
Montesquieu and ‘Rousseau: Foserunners pee 
Sociology (trans. Ralph Manheim), Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1960. There are admit- 
tedly some exceptions to the generaliza- `- 
tions in the preceding paragraphs, for 
example, Saint-Simon and Comte. Comte 
undoubtedly was much concerned ,with 
the incipient industrial order in the West 
and certainly did not take the view. that 
societies were mere summations of indi- 
viduals. On the contrary he thought that 
it was the notion of the individual which 
was the abstraction. (A Discourse on the 
Positive Spirit (trans. Edward Spencer 
Beesley), London, 1903, pp. 117-18.) 
Tocqueville, at a more empirical level, 
was very much aware of many of the 
social problems attendant upon increas- 
ing wealth. Our'main point is that very 
few authors in the first half of the century 
had any conception as such of an on- 
going industrialization process with 
global implications; those who did' ‘were 
the exception. 

7. The terms, atimic and atimia ‘have 
been borrowed! from Gustavo Lagos’s 
important book, International Stratification 
and Underdeveloped Countries, Chapel! Hill, 
North Carolina, | 1963, pp. 22-5. We use 
atimia to refer to a condition of relative 
deprivation in the international system. 
We encountered the full significance of 
Lagos’s analysis, notably his focus on the 
stratified nature of the international 
system and his attempt to apply the 
theory of action to this system, only after 
we had first drafted our ideas for this 
paper. Though there is some overlap 
between his analysis and ours, there are 
also points of divergence. More parti- 
cularly, we think ours is a discussion 
which complements that of Lagos. | 

8. Gunnar Myrdal, An International 


Economy, New York, 1956; and Economic 
Theory and Underdeveloped Regions, London, 
1957- 

9. One of the first sociological state- 
ments involving the notion of an interna- 
tional value system was Talcott Parsons, 
‘Order and Community in the Inter- 
national Social System’, in James N. 
Rosenau (ed.), International Politics and 
Foreign Policy, Glencoe, Illinois, 1961, 
pp. 120-9. Of obvious importance is the 
fact that the United Nations prescribes 
all member nations as being ‘equal’. 

10. See,. inter alia, Albert O. Hirsch- 
man, The Strategy of Economic Development, 
New Haven, Connecticut, 1958; Charles 
P. Kindleberger, Economic Development, 
New York, 1958. The work of Hoselitz 
has been of great importance in bringing 
about an improved collaboration between 
economists and other social scientists. See 
Bert F. Hoselitz (ed.), The Progress of 
Underdeveloped Areas, Chicago, 1953; 
Sociological Aspects of Economic Growth, 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1960; and, with Wilbert 
E. Moore, (eds.), Industrialization and 
Society, The Hague, 1963. 

II, See, especially, Max Weber, Wirt- 
schaft und Gesellschaft, Tubingen, 1925, 
vol. I, pp. 240-50, and 315-20, and vol. 
II, Part 2, pp. 387-513. 

12. See Talcott Parsons, Structure and 
Process tn Modern Societies, Glencoe, 
Illinois, chs. 3 and 4; and ‘Christianity 
and Modern Industrial Society’ in 
Edward A. Tiryakian (ed.), Sociological 
Theory, Values and Sociocultural Change, 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1963, pp. 33-70. 

13. Everett E. Hagen, ‘The Process 
of Economic Development’, Economic 


Development and Cultural Change, vol. V, 
no. 3 (April 1957), pp. 193-215. The 
nearest approach to such an analysis is: 
Seymour Martin Lipset, The First New 
Nation, London, 1964, ch. 7. 

14. Max F. Millikan and Donald L. 
M. Blackmer (eds.), The Emerging Nations, 
London, 1962, p. 44. 

15. For a brief discussion of some of 
these points, in reference to Indonesia, 
see Glifford Geertz, Peddlers and Princes, 
Chicago, 1963, pp. 142 ff. 

16. Arnold S. Feldman and Wilbert 
E. Moore, ‘Are Industrial Societies 
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Becoming Alike?’ in Alvin W. Gouldner 
and S. M. Miller (eds.), Applied Sociology: 
Opportunities and Problems, New York, 
1965, p. 265. 

17. It must be admitted that political 
scientists have rarely accepted the 
academic domination of any discipline 
other than their own, and indeed some, 
notably Lasswell, have been trying for 
many years to establish their discipline 
as a “policy science’. There is undoubtedly 
a connection between the upsurge of 
political emphasis and the recent at- 
tempts to overthrow theoretically-based 
political science. (Cf. Harold D. Lasswell, 
The Future of Political Science, New, York, 
1964; and David Easton, A Systems 
Analysts of Political Life, London, 1965.) 
It is not at all clear whether the new 
academic emphasis on political processes 
will be a sociologically-based one or not. 
The present situation in the study of 
politics involves a divergence between 
those treating politics in formalistic terms, 
paying relatively little attention to dis- 
tinctively social processes, and those who 
are concerned to place the latter at the 
centre of their analysis. Easton, on the 
one hand, and Almond on the other, are 
prominent representatives of these trends. 
For Almond’s approach see, inter alta, 
with Sidney Verba, Ths Civic Culture, 
Princeton, 1963. Cf. Roland Robertson, 
‘The Analysis of Social and Political 
Systems’, British Journal of Sociology, 
vol, 16, no. 3 (September 1965), pp. 
252-9. 

18. For a good discussion on these 
lines, see Joseph La Palombara’s com- 
ment in La Palombara (ed.), Bureaucracy 
and Political Development, Princeton, 1963, 
ch. 2. It should be added that the modern 
theory of social evolution, formulated by 
Parsons and others, does contain forceful 
and persuasive arguments to the effect 
that recent changes in Western society 


‘represent ‘evolutionary universals’ which, 


in time, all other societies will acquire. 
It is not so much that we disagree with 
the propositions there formulated, but 
rather that once again we are of the view 
that the problems have been attacked at 

too high a level of generality to capture 


significant empirical diversity. (Talcott 
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Parsons, ‘Evolutionary Universals in 
Society’, American Sociological Review, vol. 
29, no. 3 (June 1964), pp. 339-57; and 
other articles in the same rumber.) The 
literature on modernization of which we 
are critical is too voluminous to cite. 
But see particularly L. W. Pye (ed.), 
Communications and Politica! Development, 
Princeton, 1963; Millikan and Blackmer, 
Op. cit.; Wilbert E. Moore, Social Change, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1963, pp. 
89 ff.; Neil J. Smelser, “Towards a Theory 
of Modernization’, in Amitai and Eva 
Etzioni (eds.), Social Change, New York, 
1994s | pp. 25° 258-74; and relevant articles 

Annals of the American Academy of 
a and Social Science, vol. 358 (March 
1965). 

19. Of course the international system 
is not differentiated to anything like the 
extent to be found in highly differenti- 
ated societies. See Roger D. Masters, 
‘World Politics as a Primtive Political 
System’, World Politics, vol. 16, no. 4 
(July 1964), pp. 595-619; and Fred W. 
Riggs, ‘International Relations as a 
Prismatic System’, World Politics, vol. 14 
(October 1961), pp. 144-61. 

20. Cf. J. P. Nettl, ‘Consensus or Elite 
Domination: the Case of Business’, 
Political Studies, vol. 13, nc. 1 (February 
1965), pp. 22-44. See also Nettl, Political 
Mobilization (forthcoming). Although not 
presented in these terms the followmg 
implicitly aids our thesis: Z. Brzenzinski 
and S. Huntingdon, Political Power: 
U.S.A./U.S.S.R., London, 1964. 

21. There is a connection between our 
idea of compressed differentiation and 
Riggs’ notion ‘of prismztic processes: 
Fred W. Riggs, Administration in Develop- 
ing Countries, Boston, Massachussetts, 
1964. Of course we do not argue that 
authoritarian or totalitarian nations per 
se stand a good chance of becoming 
modernized. For example Nazi Germany, 
an oft-cited case of dediffecentiation, was 
not a modernizing nation because, firstly, 
it didn’t seek power and prestige on 
terms recognized by the overwhelming 
majority of other nations (i.e. by com- 
parison or equivalence—pace A. J. P. 
Taylor) and, secondly, it deliberately 
espoused traditionalistic values. For a 
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discussion of this and other points, ones 
which we have partially criticized, see, 
miter alia, ‘Political Modernisation: Some 
Comparative Notes’, Internationa! Journal 
ef Comparative Sociology, vol. 5, no. 2 
March 1964), pp. 2-24; and ‘Moderniz- 
ation and Conditions of Sustained 
‘srowth’, World Polities, vol. 16, no. 4 
July 1964), pp. 576-94. Huntingdon has 
made the important point that there is 
10 particular reason ‘why more particip- 
ation and more structural differentiation 
should go together’, (Samuel P. Hunting- 
don, ‘Political Development and Political 
Decay’, World Politics, vol. 17, no. 3 
“April 1965), p. 390.) 

22. Etzioni, op. cit., pp. 253-4. Some 
Df the issues we have raised here get 
attention in Neil J. Smelser, Theory of 
Collective Behaviour, London, 1962; and 
5. N. Eisenstadt,' The Political Systems of 
Empires, Glencoe, Ilinois, 1963, especi- 
ally the concluding chapter. 

23. See Daniel' Lerner, The Passing of 
Traditional Society, Glencoe, Ilinois, 1 964, 
(paperback), pp. 54-65. 

24. See ibid., p. 47. 

25. Robert Scott, “Nation-Building in 
Latin America’, in Karl W. Deutsch and 
William J. Folz (eds.), Nation-Building, 
New York and London, 1963, p. 79. 

26. This is the model elaborated by 
Karl W. Deutsch, The Nerves of Govern- 
ment, Glencoe, Illinois, 1963. See „also 
Amitai Etzioni, Political Unification, New 
York, 1965. 

27. See Robertson and Nettl, Moderni- 
zation and International Systems (forth- 
coming). 

28. For the distinction between the 
systemic and the sub-systemic levels of 
analysis, see J. David Singer, “The Level- 
of-Analysis-Problem in International 
Relations’, World Politics, vol. 14 (October 
1961), pp. 77-92. For a lucid discussion 
of further problems, see Wolfran F. 
Hanrieder, ‘Actor Objectives and Inter- 
national Systems’, The Journal of Politics, 
vol. 27, no. 1 (February 1965), pp. 109— 
132. For this issue in the specific context 
of cevelopment and modernization, see 
Lagos, op. cit., pp. 173 ff. 

29. On structure-orientation, see J. 
Galtung and M. H. Ruge, ‘Patterns of 
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Diplomacy’, Journal of Peace Research, 
1965 (2), pp. 101-35. 

30. Hanrieder, op. cit., p. 129. We 
insert the ‘nearly’ and the ‘usually’ since 
we don’t wish to give the impression that 
modernization hinges solely on orienta- 
tion to the contemporary international 
system. A nation’s orientations to past 
performance and present-domestic per- 
formance must be given due attention. 

31. Huntingdon, op. cit., pp. 386 ff. 

32, It should not be thought that we 
deprecate the scientific influence of 
economics on sociology. ‘The work of 
Parsons and Smelser is one obvious case 
of fruitful influence. (But see Karl 


Polyani st al. (eds.), Trade and Market in 
the Early Empires, Glencoe, Illinois, 1957, 
part 3.) Nor do we postulate a simplistic 
intellectual barrier between economists 
and other social scientists. Some of the 
most forceful ideas in sociology have come 
from the writings of Schumpeter, whilst 
Downs, Blau and others have effectively 
invoked economic analogies. Many econ- 
omists in their analyses never stray very 
far from essentially sociological—or 
better social—preoccupations, like Hayek 
and von Mises on one side, and the 
Marxists on the other. But these few 
illustrations from possibilities that are 
legion do not obviate our general point, 
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Mannheim’s generational analysis a and 


acculturation | 


Studies of American ethnic commun-ties of the past decade have pro- 
vided us with new information on the descendants of immigrants; of 
second and even'third generation. These studies? reveal a complexity 
of the acculturation process never perceived by W. Lloyd Warner whose 
conceptualization of this process still remains a classic in the socio- 
logical literature.* A challenge to Warner’s explanation of the accul- 
turation process and a need for a new explanation jis well underlined 
in the following succinct summary o= findings by Nathan Glazer and 
Daniel Moynihan which contradicts Warner’s proposition that each 
subsequent generation loses its ethnic profile as ‘it passes into the 
American middle classes: | 


In the third generation, the descencants of the immigrants confronted 
each other, and knew they were both Americans, in the same dress, with 
the same language, using the same ariifacts, troubled| by the same things, 
but they voted differently, had different ideas about education and sex, 
and were still, in many essential wavs, a3 different from one another as 
their grandfathers had been.? | | 


To account for the variability and the manifold complexity of the 
acculturation process it is necessary tc abandon Warner, to whose ideas 
we.shall return, and seek an explanajton in Karl Mannheim’ s genera- 
tional analysis. 

Karl Mannheim’s writing on generations forms ont of the foundation 
stones in his sociology of knowledge. 1 This most original contribution 
to the problem of generations is found in his conceptual differentiation 
among various generational groupings. He maintained that simple 
generational separation performed on the basis of iso many calendar 
years did not furnish a sound foundaon for the ar he of social pfo- 
cess and change. Mannheim distinguished between (a ) the generation 
location, (2) the generation as actuality, and (3) the generation unit." 
The generation location refers to the individuals who are located within 
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the same generation simply by virtue of accident of birth and the bio- 
logical rhythm. Individuals within it, however, can in turn be divided 
into separate actual generations when they participate ‘in the common 
destiny’. An actual generation can be subdivided into.a number of 
‘generation units’ since different individuals while experiencing com- 
mon social and intellectual fortunes may nevertheless respond to them 
in different fashion: 


Youth experiencing the same concrete historical problems may be said 
to be part of the same actual generation; while those groups within the 
same actual generation which work up the material of their common ex- 
perience in different specific ways, constitute separate generation units.® 


These generation units, of which there may be several at the beginning 
of their formation, tend to polarize into the dominant and the opposed 
types. Despite the fact that the dominant generation unit will impress its 
mark on the historical process of a particular age the opposed forces will 
still be there even if they are generally silent. It is very difficult for an 
individual to reject the dominant unit especially if this group ‘happens 
to be rising in the social scale’.? Mannheim concludes that the individual 
who opposes the dominant movement has to have ‘a very strong per- 
sonality’ and that the opposing generation unit which he joins is 
usually made up of persons who ‘because of their “location” in an older 
generation, are unable or unwilling to assimilate themselves into the 
new entelechy growing up in their midst.’® 

In the perspective of Mannheim’s analysis Warner and his associates 
have paid a far greater attention to the dominant new generation 
entelechy and neglected the opposing generation units with their 
distinct responses to similar historical events. It will be recalled that in 
the study of the Yankee City ethnic groups,® Warner and Srole reveal 
that the acculturation of the members of an ethnic community tends to 
be related to their rise on the socio-economic ladder. Each ethnic 
group starts on the road toward acculturation to the American values 
as well as toward a socio-economic advancement as soon as it settles in 
an American city. The road toward a total assimilation may not always 
be even but unless the group is distinguished by some racial character- 
istic, it is doomed to be lost within the culture of the larger society. 
Warner and Srole observed the responses of opposition to this general 
trend, but'these are not examined in any detail or explained. Thus they 
preclude the possibility of major cultural breaks within and between 
ethnic generational groupings by assuming that the economic attraction 
associated with the dominant response will break up any serious 
opposition. Following Mannheim’s analysis, however, such an assump- 
tion is not warranted and should be made a matter of careful research. 

To illustrate the usefulness of Mannheim’s analysis, the paper reports 
partial findings of a considerably larger study of an ethnic community 
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| | 
tracing the dynamics of its social and cultural change in which Mann- 
heim’s generational distinctions have been applied. 


| 
THE SETTING OF TEE STUDY 


The study centred upon the Minneapolis Russian community which 
was formed in the 1880's by Slavic pzasant immigrants from the former 
Austro-Hungarian empire who identified themselves with the Russian 
cause. The communal life is organized around the St. Mary’s Russian 
Orthodox Church located in the north-eastern area of Minneapolis. 
The group is divided into two adu generations: the original settlers 
and their children. The children of he old generation, however, while 
belonging to the same actual genera-ion can in turn be subdivided into 
two distinct generation units. One generation unit continues to partici- 
pate in the life of the ethnic community founded by their fathers, while 
the other unit has abandoned the community and pursues its goals 
within the wider mainstream of American society. (We can classify the 
former as the Colonists and the latter as the Frontiersmen among: the 
Minneapolis Russians for conveniert identification of the two groups. 
Examined superficially members of both generation units have been 
acculturated to the values and symkols of the larger American society. 
They speak English at home, they reczived fairly similar public education 
and they appear to be dressed in ndistinguishable fashion from: the 
larger community. In short, they have lost the stigmas which identified 
their parents as aliens in the American society. i 


PROCEDURE 


In the course of the larger study, zandom samples were drawn from 
among the family units of the twa groups and interviews were con- 
ducted with the wives in these familrs. Dues paying members of the St. 


TABLE 1 Occupation of fathers of colonists anc frontiersmen 








Colonists Frontversmen 

Occupation (N = 34) (N = 66): 

| % % i 

Unskilled 476 47°0 

Skilled or semi-skilled 38-1 43°9 

Clerical or sales 24 45 | i 

Managerial or semi-professional 10-7 3:0 

Professional 1'2 5 ! 
100°0 1000 
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Mary’s Russian Orthodox Church were classified as Colonists while its 
former members were classified as Frontiersmen. Forty-two families in 
the Colonist group and thirty-four families in the Frontiersmen group 
were interviewed. 1! The interviews followed a schedule which gathered 
a variety of data on the family’s social, economic, political and cultural 
position and activity. 

Since the two generation units of Colonists and Frontiersmen share 
the same generation location, their age profiles are similar. The women 
in both groups reported a median age between 35 and 39, while the men 
had a median age between 40 and 44. The occupational profile of the 
Fathers of the two groups is fairly similar, revealing their common social 
origins. 

The common initial fortunes of the two groups are also revealed in 
their educational profiles which do not show significant statistical dif- 
ference. 


TABLE 2 Educational profile of colonists and frontiersmen 


Colonists Frontiersmen 
Number of school s completed 
Dee Searean (N= 84) (N= 68) 
% % 
One to Eight T'O 3'0 
Nine to Twelve 62-0 60-0 
Some College 31-0 37°0 
100'0 100°0 


Chi-square = 1:8 adf. n.s. 
SELEQTED FINDINGS 


‘There are many signs showing that despite their common backgrounds, 
the Colonists and Frontiersmen are pursuing their life according to dif- 
ferent patterns. This can be seen in occupations performed by the men 
in the two groups. 

The variation in annual family incomes of the two groups is not as 
great as their occupational differentiation, but is nevertheless signifi- 
cant. Comparatively few families among the Frontiersmen (8-8 per cent) 
live on an income under $5,000 in comparison to almost the third of the 
families in the Colonist group (29°3 per cent). Over half of the Fron- 
tiersmen families (58-8 per cent) are provided with an income between 
$5,000 and $7,500, while only a third of the families (34:1 per cent) 
in the Colonist group are found in this category. The income of $7,500 
or more, however, is shared by 36:6 per cent of Colonists and 32:3 
per cent of Frontiersmen.?? 
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TABLE 3 Male occupation of colonists and fronEersmn | : | 


Colonists Frontiersmen ! 


" Occupation (N=42) (N= 34) 
l % % 
Unskilled 9'5 2'9 
Skilled and semi-skilled 57I 35'3 
Clerical and sales 16-7 88 | 
Managerial, semi-professional, and 
professional 16-7 529 
100-0 100°0 


Chi-square = 113 gd f. p < ‘02 


The north-east Mirneavolis neigakourhood in which the Russian 
‘ghetto’ is located is composed of well-kept single family houses or du- 
plexes. Nevertheless there is a movemen: among the young generation 
to leave the area. The two groups of Uolonists and Frontiersmen reveal 
distinct ecological distribution withia these areas. Over half (57-1 per 
- cent) of the Colonists continue to reside in north-east Minneapolis in 
comparison with one-fifth (206 per cent) of the Frontiersmen re- 
maining in the same territory.1 93 p2r cent of the Colonists and 97 per 
cent of the Frontiersmen own their homes. There was also no statistically 
significant difference between the cost of houses owned by the two 
groups. 14 

In the dawn of American sociology, Franklin Henry Giddings com- 
mented that ‘a people zan be judged and career can be predicted from 
the character of its pleasures, with more accuracy than from any other 


TABLE 4 Type of music favoured by colonists ard frontiersmen 


Colonis?s Fronttersmen 


Type of music (N = 34) (N = 68). 
Old time music 298 8-8 i 
Popular music 10°7 42:6 | 
Semi-classical 51-2 27:9 | 
Jazz 4'3 rh 
Classical 3:6 . IQI l 

100ʻ0 100-0 


Chi-square = 381 4 d.f. p < ‘oo! 
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data’. The character of pleasures of the two groups are not entirely 
distinct as yet since they are only one generation removed from their 
peasant past. In some of their activities and preferences, however, there 
is an indication that a shift 1s occurring in this area of life as well. Such 
was their response to the question of favoured type of music summarized 
in Table 4. Space permitting, one may have given varied interpretation 
of these figures, but the fact remains that musical taste of these groups 
tends to follow distinct patterns. 

An important insight into the pattern of life organized by the 
Colonists and Frontiersmen is provided by their attitudes toward per- 
sonal health. The Colonists, located without any doubt in the less 
advantageous economic position, are much more concerned with their 
health than are the Frontiersmen. 62 per cent of Colonist families report 
yearly medical check-ups in contrast to only 35 per cent of the Fron- 
tiersmen families. The families who report seeing a physician only when 
some member of their family is sick include 28-6 per cent of Colonists 
and 44:1 per cent of Frontiersmen.1® It may be argued that the econo- 
mic rise of the Frontiersmen has been effected at least partially by dis- 
regarding their health if we assume for the moment that there is no 
appreciative difference in the biological constitution of the two groups. 


DISCUSSION OF THE DATA 


The two groups of Colonists and Frontiersmen belong to the same 
actual generation and share similar ages as well as similar social back- 
grounds. Nevertheless they pursue a way of life distinct from each other. 
There is little doubt that Warner’s data are reliable when he portrays 
the acculturated individual to have greater economic advantages than 
the less acculturated one. He neglects to see, however, that the less 
acculturated individual (in this case the Colonist) is selective in the 
values that he accepts from the majority society, thus capable of form- 
ing a new sub-culture if he is numerically strong. The findings on educa- 
tion, musical tastes, medical check-ups, and even the data on ecological 
distribution of the Colonists and Frontiersmen cannot be explained 
within the conceptual framework of Warner and his associates. 
Knowledge of social class differences unmitigated by ethnic factors 
would lead us to expect the Frontiersmen who are placed in a higher 
class position to be better educated, which they are not, to prefer semi- 
classical music, which they do not, to seek greater medical attention, 
which they tend to ignore, and finally to live in houses which are at least 
more expensive than those of the Colonists. Warner’s framework can 
only explain successfully the data on occupational profiles of husbands 
in the two groups and the annual earnings of the families. This, how- 
ever, is also anticipated in Mannheim’s formulation and has been veri- 
fied in many other studies, including one recently by S. Alexander 
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Weinstock in his study of the Hungarian refugees. 17 Karl Mannheim’ S 
generational analysis can be utilized successfully to explain all the 
findings reported in the present paper and helps jus to anticipate the 
rather startling fact revealing little ar ro difference in the educational 
profiles of the two grcups. At the same time Mannheim’s ideas account 
for the emergence of new cultural forms inadequately dealt with by 
Warner. 

One basic questior left open for us by Mannheim is still to be ans- 
wered: What are the -orces which g-ve the opposing generation unit life 
and vitality, especialy when the dominant new generation entelechy 
offers greater economic advantages to zhe members of an ethnic com- 
munity? In other words, how do we explain the persistence of minority 
communities? This was one of the mzjor questions which the larger 
study of the Minneapolis Russian community was directed to answer. 
While the full study zannot be sur-mazized at this time, the data fur- 
nished here indicate that the Colonists are quite capable but unwilling 
‘to assimilate themselves into the new entelechy growing up in their 
midst’, to use Mannheim’s phrase. If nothing else, their education 
should provide them with these opportunities. This, however, would 
force them to sacrifice other values which they cherish more than econo- 


mic advancement, 
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Substitution of games performance for academic 


achievement as a means of achieving status among 


secondary school children 


In an educational system which is highly academic and competitive the 


rewards for scholastic success enhance a student’s ego and the regard in 
which he is held by his contemporaries, his teachers and his social 
group. When the student’s scholastic achievement is below average or 


- ze amounts to failure then this source of reinforcement for his ego; and 


personal status is no longer available. One way the individual can 
adjust to this situation is to find another acceptable activity by which 
he can gain the necessary approbation. When another non-academic 
school activity is held in some regard by staff and pupils, it could be 
argued that students who failed to achieve success in, and thereby status 
from their academic attainment might be highly motivated to achieve 
a high level of performance in this second activity. Across England’s 
academically orientated educational system is the traditional high 
regard for games and sportsmen. One might therefore expect’ that 
pupils with low academic attainment would be more highly motivated! 
in this direction than their scholast-cally inclined fellows and that’ such 
motivation could improve their performance at! games, as the: very 
high esteem in which the school sportsman is held by his fellows is well 
known.? 

From this situation two theoretical models can be postulated for a 
school population which has been s-ratified into teaching groups on the 
basis of academic attainmert: (1) that the drive for status through 
games would increase as the individual’s level of academic attainment 
falls; (2) that the awareness of not echieving academic success would be 
most acute among the members cf the second academic stream and 
would diminish as the level of attainment decreased. 

Apart from the results z0 be quoted here, these hypotheses have been 
tested once only in the literature. In that study? low academic attain- 
ment did not appear to be compensated, at a statistically significant 
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level, by superior achievement in games. Certainly no evidence ap- 
peared which would support hypothesis 1. There was an insignificant 
numerical trend which might have supported the view that if such a - 
drive existed, it was most evident in pupils who had attained the second `” 
level of academic attainment (second stream) and that this drive gradu- 
ally diminished as the level of academic achievement fell. This, though 
not at a statistically significant level, did support hypothesis 2. In a 
recent report’ on secondary education in England the view was ex- 
pressed that when games ability was assessed by membership of a 
school team it seemed that academic and games ability were associated. 
At the present time a major survey of this problem has been undertaken 
in London and is in the process of evaluation. In all, twelve boys’ schools 
or boys’ departments in mixed schools, and seven girls’ schools or 
girls’ departments in mixed schools were used, providing a: pupil 
population of over 13,000. Some of the interesting findings will be 
mentioned in the appropriate places of this paper. 

The present study relates to an inquiry made in 4 schools in North- 
West England. In one school, a boys’ grammar school, the academic 
press could be expected to be maximal. In the second school, a mixed --- 
secondary modern school, the academic emphasis should be much less 
and under-achievement in scholastic areas be considered less of a 
failure which needed to be compensated. The remaining two schools 
were mixed comprehensive schools which, in theory, drew from the 
total pupil population in the neighbourhood. In practice the top 5 or 
10 per cent of the available pupils in the area did endeavour to gain 
grammar school places. In comprehensive schools possible academic 
press was not predictable and hence neither was the role of games as a 
substitution mechanism. The two comprehensive schools differed in 
that one grouped its annual intake of 250 children into classes or streams 
based on their overall academic attainment and a pupil would be in 
the same stream for all subjects. The second comprehensive school 
classified such annual intake of 280 children into 3 major groups on the 
basis of overall attainment and then, within each group placed the 
pupils into 3 ‘sets’ which varied according to the pupil’s performance in 
different subject areas. Thus a pupil might be in a top ‘set’ for science 
but the second or third for modern languages. or handicraft. With this 
latter method of grouping the academic press should be the lesser in the 
two comprehensive schools as the opportunity of achieving some obvious 
academic success as indicated by the level of your set was more possible 
over the wider range of subjects and ‘settings’. 

In all, some 2,500 secondary school pupils comprised the population 
for this investigation which covered the first four age groups in the 
schools, i.e. years 11-15 inclusive. In this limited range the criteria 
governing placement were consistent and not influenced by with- 
drawals from school at 15 years of age. 
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The criterion of achievement in games was representation on a 
school team. Information was requesed about the current games in the 
_-schools and as the study was in winter the activities reported were 
mainly Rugby and Association Football for the boys and Hockey and 
Netball for the girls. However, the irformation supplied often exceeded 
that requested. In evaluating this maerial from such a variety of sources 
major sampling problems arise. In same, but not all; schools the playing 
of one sport excludes participation in ancther. Thus.an individual could 
only represent his school in one ac-ivity in the given season, thereby 
effectively increasing the number of school players: Populations there- 
fore varied markedly between schoob. However, within any one school, 
irrespective of ‘stream’, pupils had tae same games ‘display’, and some 
internal evaluation of the drive for zzmes attainment could be made. 
The basic assumption is that with shildren of equal ability, facilities 
and coaching, the ultimate level o? attainment is determined by the 
motivation of the individual.® If a child desires personal status through 
games his motivation to attain a gcod level of performance would be 
high and he would have a greater probability of gaining a place on 
-one of the school teams. In compiling overall tables the maximum de- 
tail is determined by the ‘setted’ cemprehensive school and with this 
limitation the data on the number af school players in the different 
‘academic attainment levels of the four schools is given broadly in 
Table 1. A fulfilment quotient was the percentage given by’ the 
actual /expected number of school players in each group. 


TABLE 1 Distribution of school players (aged -1-15 years) among ‘the different levels of 
academic attainment in the four schools 





Grotips | 





School Population o Al B C 
GRAMMAR no. of streams I 2 - 2 
(boys) no. of pupiB 117: 237 174 
fulfilment quotient 192:7 1279 67-0 
SECONDARY MODERN no. of streams I 2 2 
(mixed) no. of pupi8 105 210 175 
fulfilment cuctient 187°8 110°8 33°9 
COMPREHENSIVE no. of strea ts a! 3 3 
(mixed) no. of pupi3 265, 390 355. 
streamed fulfilment cuctient 1822 1186 18:4 
COMPREHENSIVE no. of strea xs 3: 3 3! 
(mixed) no. of pupis 347 . 352 . 288 
‘setted’ fulfilment cuctient 138-8 81-2 31°O 





In every school the percentage 3f pupils from the lower academic 
ability group who reached a repr-sentative level in school sport was 
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considerably lower than either of the two other categories of scholastic 
attainment and when the expected figures in each academic attainment 
level are compared with those observed this is reinforced, i.e. in the 
grammar, secondary modern, streamed comprehensive and “setted”’ 
comprehensive the lower third (academically) of the pupils provided 
$, 4, $ and 4 respectively of the number of school players which could 
have been expected statistically. This is also a finding of the London 
survey where the top stream provided 3 or 4 times the number of school 
players coming from the bottom stream when allowance is made for 
population numbers.’ On this evidence the hypothesis that a drive to 
achieve personal status through games is directly related to the lack of 
success in academic pursuits cannot be supported. Whilst it is possible 
that an individual E stream boy may gain compensatory status by 
representing his school at games it would seem that lower stream child- 
ren as a group are not motivated strongly in this direction. 

When a chi-square test was carried out on each school separately to 
relate academic and games performance, values significant beyond the 
I per cent level were obtained for the secondary modern and the two 
comprehensive schools. The value for the grammar schools was not 
significant. Because of the wide variety of data provided by different 
schools, the different approaches to games at individual schools and the 
varying pupil populations from which different sports draw in the four 
schools, inter-school comparison on this general level is difficult and 
suspect. If a trend does exist for lower stream pupils not to win places 
in school teams, the value of chi-square can be expected to increase as 
more sports, i.e. summer and winter, are included. However, without 
comment, the chi-square results for the four schools are given in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2 Chi-square results for the four schools 


School ya Significance 
Grammar (streamed) 4'99 df = 2 
Comprehensive (setted) 22°65, 5 , 
Secondary modern (streamed) 32°38 3 = 599 
Comprehensive (streamed) 83-06 ‘Ol = 92I 


Although inter-school general comparisons are difficult, all the 
schools played Association Football and some comparison of the effect 
of the individual school, or the type of school, might be made. The data 
are grouped in Table 3 below on the basis of the percentage of pupils 
attaining a place on the school Association Football teams. 
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TABLE 3 Distribution by academis leve; of the members of school Asscciation Football teams 
( percentages) 


School Acade-nic attainment leve ' 
A B C Fa] E F G H I 


Grammar school 98 180 105 =o 80 x x x x 
Secondary modern 20°0 15:0 150 33 oO x x x 
Comprehensive 1 10°3° 292 185 wg 185 1:6 | 43 r9 x 
Comprehensive 2 <—— 235 ——> -—173——> <—— 56— 


a 


From this table it is evident thaz games performance was not in- 
versely related to academic attainment as would be suggested by the 
original first hypothesis. An interesting observation is that in the school 
where the academic press is greatest. i.e. the grammar school, the same 
trend as was observed in 1961 re-appears, namely that it is the B stream 
that provides the highest number of chool players and that representa- 
tion tends to reduce zs the level ofacademic attainment falls. In the 
comprehensive school where grouping was by academic attainment 
throughout, i.e. the non-setted commrehensive 1, a pattern somewhat 
similar to that of the grammar schoal can be seen. This trend was also 
noted in the London Survey’s detaiEd examination of boys’ basketball 
but, interestingly, it did not appea in girls’ basketball. Perhaps: the 
academic press in such schools is quit= appreciable. In the atmosphere of 
a secondary modern this trend is not so ok-viousand the ‘setting’ arrange- 
ment of comprehensive school 2 makes it difficult:to make fine judg- 
ments but certainly ketween the tLree broad groups no preferential 
motivation in group 2 is noticeable. 

The data were analysed in a number of other ways, 1.e. by 1 sex and 
by age. The effect of aze seems to vazy according to the school, without 
a general pattern however. The girs of low academic attainment are 
uniform in that they are even less =epresented on their school teams 
than their male counterparts, and thas is in agreement with the London 
survey. 

The noticeable feature is the very Door representation of the very low 
academic attainment pupils. Iz wotdd therefore seem that irrespective 
of the type of school the lower 25 Der cent of the academic range is 
barely represented at inter-schaol competitivelevel. Unless one takes the 
stand that the academically limited pupil is also considerably limited 
in his ability to learn physical 3kills, it would seem that motivation to 
achieve a high standard in team games to make up for a low scholastic 
status does not exist. Self-esteem is necessary to any individual and ways 
and perhaps means skould be founc in the educational system to pro- 
vide this for those who can achieve stccess neither in their academic nor 
their team games activities. Repeated unsuccessful competition’ for 
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such status with the same school population might bring about an 
acceptance of a stereotype damaging to the individual and resignation 
set in when the distance from the goal ‘becomes so great that success 
is impossible’.? It would seem that however the children are placed 
into sub-groups for teaching purposes the low performance groups in- 
variably fail in a variety of activities in competition with their high 
ability colleagues. Perhaps there is some reason to evaluate the benefits 
that might accrue from removing these pupils from a perpetual failure 
situation, either by proliferating the activities in which they can partake 
or by physically separating them from their extra-capable fellow- 
pupils. 
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Ghanaian university students: a research note 


In previous issues of this journal Jahcda1 and Peil? have examined the 
social background and career plans of students in' the University of 
Ghana at Legon. The prime concern of these studies has been to assess 
the representativeness of persons who will comprise an educated élite 
and to see how they will distribute th=mselves among available occupa- 
tions. The latter writer paid particula- attention to changes in the social 
composition of Legon students since Independence in 1957, noting 
indications of a long-term trend towerds a student body more represen- 
tative of the population as a whole. although the University of Ghana 
at Legon is the oldest and most hizhly regarded ‘undergraduate in- 
stitution in the country, it is only >ne of three such institutions. in 
Ghana; the others are located at Kuraasi and Cape Coast. An examina- 
tion of the social background and career blans of students at the newest 
of these institutions, the University College of Science Education’ at 
Cape Coast, extends the empirical base for generalizations about 
‘Ghanaian university students’; and since future, Ghanaian under- 
graduate institutions seem more likely to be modelled after Cape Coast 
than Legon, it may also indicate more clearly the direction of change in 
the social composition and career orientations of Ghanaian students as 
their numbers continue to expand. Because of its provincial location; its 
status as the latest (1962) post-independence university establishment 
in Ghana and its reason for existernce—the education of teachers :for 
the country’s secondary sckools—it would seem reasonable to expect an 
examination of its student body to provide evidence of an accentuation 
of the “broadening base’ process under way at Legon, as well as a more 
marked orientation towards teaching zs a career. 

The present note, which reports udon such an examination, is based 
upon a questionnaire survey of 159 Ghanaian entrants to Cape Coast i in 
1962 and 1963, representing 62 per cent of the total entry for these 
years. Although the survey was ccncerned primarily with student’s 
career plans, it yielded data which can be compared i in other respects 
as well with that reported by Jahodeé and Peil. In general, the findings 
are consistent with those of Peil as far as the representativeness of the 
student body is concerned; yet the Ders:stence at Cape Coast of some 
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of the anomalies apparent at Legon indicates that the broadening pro- 
cess may take place more slowly than many might hope. 


TABLE 1 Occupational distribution of male Ghanaian population and of students’ fathers or 
guardians® 











Students entering 

Legon Cape Coast 1960 Selectivity Index? 
Occupation 1951-3” 1963° 1962 & 1963 Censust Legon! Cape Coast 

% % % % % % 

Farming, fishing 29°8 38-7 47°0 616 o6 0-7 
Craft, manual 74 10°5 10°9 274 o4 0'4 
Clerical II4 9'4 98 26 3:6 3°7 
Lower Commerce 14°4 13°3 12-0 34 39 3'5 
Higher Commerce 6-0 3'9 1'7 o9 37 16 
Lower Professional 15:5 9'4 Q'I 20 47 4'5 
Higher Professional 8-6 7097 2'I o8 96 2:6 
Miscellaneous 10'9 77 0:6 r4 55 o4 
No information — — 6:0 — 
TOTAL I00°0  I00'0 = r00°0 100°I 
N 430 181 159 1,573170 





* Occupation of fathers of 1951-3 Legon and 1962-3 Cape Coast entrants; occupa- 
tion of guardians of 1963 Legon entrants, 46% of whom listed someone other than 
their father as guardian. i 

’ Jahoda, p. 360. 

° Peil, p. 23. 

3 1960 Population Census of Ghana, Advance Report of vols, III and IV, Table 42, 
pp. 68-70. Figure for employed population over 15 adapted to categories used in 
study. 

° Computed by dividing the percentage in each occupation in 1963 by its percent- 
age of the 1960 employed population. 

! Peil, p. 23. 

The establishment of an undergraduate institution at Cape Coast 
appears to have resulted in greater access to university education for 
children of farmers and fishermen, a gain which has been made largely 
at the expense of the higher professional group and of the miscellaneous 
group. In this respect the student body at Cape Coast is more represen- 
tative of the country’s population than is that at Legon. But within the 
middle ranges the occupational distribution of students follows a 
similar pattern at both institutions; the craft and manual group has 
failed to increase its strength notably, while the lower commercial and 
lower professional groups seem to have maintained their position. A 
comparison of the Legon and Cape Coast selectivity indexes suggests 
that the provision of 255 new university places at Cape Coast has 
brought about only a slight change in the representativeness of the 
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country’s student population in terme of fathers’ or guardians’ occupa- 
tions. Since most of the persons in the Legon ‘miscellaneous’ category 
were members of the armed forces staïoned in the larger urban centres, 

the difference between the Legon and Cape Coast figures in this respect 
may be partly a reflecticn of differences in the extent to which the two 
institutions recruit residents of these urban areas. (See Table 2 below.) 

Although the figures in Table 1 ind_cate that the process of increasing 
representativeness has still a long way <0 go, it would be wrong to regard 
them simply as evidencz of a system -n which opportunities for higher 
education are available mainly for tose whose parents have enjoyed 
educational advantages It is startling to consider how very new is the 
reality of university education within the families of most Ghanaian 
students. Almost 40 per cent of Cape Coast students were from families 
in which neither father aor mother h=d received any formal education, 
far less attended university; 39-6 per cent of students’ fathers and 63:1 
per cent of students’ mo-hers had rece-ved no formal education; and the 
highest level of educat.on achieved by any parent of a Cape Coast 
student was the Teache- Training Cdlege. 

In examining place of birth and reidence as an indicator of student 
background Peil noted the increasiag proportion of Legon students 
from Ashanti, a region enjoying relatively recent prosperity through 
cocoa farming on a commercial basiz. Although this region has main- 


TABLE 2 Birthplace and re-iaence oj Ghanaias students compared with the 1960 population 


Born Residing at entry 1960 r 
Place Legon> Cape Coast Legon> Cape Coast? Populations 
% á %. % % % 

Cities over 40,000° 23°4 184 36:9 252 9'4 
Eastern Region 20°4 21 144 17:6 18 6 
Western Region 13°! 195, Br r8: 3 18-8 
Volta Region 15:0 235 13°9 18: 9 11-6 
Ashanti Region 10'0 125 IO'O I5 137 
Brong/Ahafo Region 3°3 2s 32 I2 8-7 
Northern/Upper Regions 1°6 Is r1] tt 192 
No information — o5 — 06 — 
TOTAL 1000 1003 100'I 100-0 100-0 
N 399 159 404 159 6,726,815 

° Peil, p. 24 i 

» Peil, p. 24. 


° Place of residence at time of entry to Kwame Kkrumah University for students 
transferred from that institction to Cape Ccast. ' 

“1960 P Census af Ghana, vol. II, Table 2, p. xvi. . 

* Accra, Kumasi, Sekond- /Takoradi and 33 ape Coast. Students and population of 
these cities have been subtracted from the respective regions,’ 
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tained its representative position among Cape Coast students, it is the 
Volta Region which appears to have benefited most in terms of access 
to the new opportunities at Cape Coast. Most of the students from this 
region are Anlo Ewes whose home area, though one of the least de- 
veloped economically, has a fairly long history of missionary educa- 
tional activity and has at present a number of reputable secondary 
schools. While the Western Region has obviously profited through 
having a new university college, the traditionally backward regions of 
Brong/Ahafo and Northern/Upper Regions have failed to make sub- 
stantial gains in securing university places. 

The data for residence shows that, as a provincial institution, Cape 
Coast attracts a smaller proportion of its students from the cities than 
does Legon. At the same time it has a larger proportion of students from 
the Eastern Region than has Legon, although the latter university 1s 
located in that region. At both institutions the largest proportion of 
students resided in the cities, indicating the continued importance of 
urban residence for access to secondary schooling and, for Gape Coast 
students especially, opportunities for employment in teaching. Apart 
from the cities and the less developed Brong/Ahafo, Upper and Nor- 
thern Regions, however, the regional distribution for Gape Coast seems 
reasonably equitable. Overall, the figures in Table 2 are suggestive of a 
considerable degree of geographical mobility by students prior to their 
entering university. 

Perhaps the most interesting comparison of Legon and Cape Coast 
students is in terms of their career plans. Although statements by 
students about such plans may be little more than a crude guide to 
future activity, they do indicate how far Cape Coast is likely to succeed 
in achieving its prime purpose. 


TABLE 3 Career plans of Ghanatan students 











Legon® Cape Coast 
Career planned 1957 1960 1963 1962 & 1963 
% % % % 
Teaching 50°9 45°4 53°3 54°1 
Government 33°6 29'6 21°8 9'5 
Business 0'9 1'9 4I 10:7 
Other 14°5 23°1 21'I 170 
Undecided — — — 8-7 
TOTAL 99°9 100°0 1001 100°0 n 
N M IIO 108 147 159 


a 


* Peil, p. 26, 


Robert W. Wyllie 


The most remarkable feature of Teble 3 is the similarity in the pro- 
portions of students at the two institucions planning to pursue a career 
in teaching. Although 8a per cent of Gape | Coast students had taughtiin 
schools prior to entering university and 55 per cent were certificated 
teachers, the signs are that it is not going to be able'to produce a sub- 
stantially greater proportion of long--erm teachers than Legon. Many 
Cape Coast students intend to leave the teaching profession as soon 
as the bond is fulfilled and some hope to avoid fulfilling it. Some of the 
reasons behind these attitudes have keen discussed by this writer else- 
where‘ and we may merely observe that they stem mainly from factors 
external to the university college and which it is virtually powerless'to 
change. 

The geographical mobility of students before entering university 
seems likely to continue after they graduate. When Cape Coast students 
were asked whether they intended wo work in their home towns or 
villages, only 15-5 per cent answered n the affirmative; apart from 6:8 
per cent who either hac not made up their minds, or gave no informia- 
tion, the remaining 77-7 per cent expressed a desire to work elsewhere. 
The principal reasons given by the latter were the lack of suitable 
opportunities at home, the feeling that they could be more useful in 
other parts of the country, and the desire to get away from family and 
relatives. 

The picture that emerges as a resul- of this study 1 Is both encouraging 
and discouraging. Despite signs of increasing representativeness ‘of 
Ghanaian students, there are obvious Emits to the extent to which a new 
undergraduate institution can further this trend. Much depends upon 
the increasing availability cf secondary school education, especially 1 in 
the less developed regions; and whi an improvement here requires 
more and more qualified teackers, tae teaching profession 1 in Ghana 
does not attract as many graduates zs it needs. This vicious circle in 
education cannot be brcken merely by utilizing the! services of volun- 
tary teachers from overseas. It requires primarily a degree of national 
economic development which would permit substantial improvement 
in teachers’ salaries. 


Notes | 


1. G. Jahoda, ‘Social Background cfa 
West African Student Population’, Brirish 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 5 (1954), pp. 
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3. The college took its first students i in 
Fovember 1962, under the name of the 
University College: of Cape Coast. Most - 
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faculty were transferred from the Kwame 
Nkrumah University of Science and 
Technology in Kumasi. The majority of 
its students in 1963 were teachers on 
study leave, receiving normal teachers’ 
salaries while reading for general degrees 
in Arts and Science subjects and ‘bonded’ 
to teach for a further five years after 
graduation. In the summer of 1964 an 


increasing emphasis was given to the 
training of Science teachers and the name 
of the institution was changed to the 
University College of Science Educa- 
tion. 

4. R. W. Wyllie, ‘The New Ghanaian 
Teacher and his Profession’, West African 
Joumal of Education (October 1964), pp. 
171-6, 
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Political sociology: som2 approaches and 
problemst 


Review Article 


Political sociology is currently characterized by two main approaches, the 
‘behavioural’ and the ‘systemic’. StuGies examining or using the concept of 
the political system have largely develeped over the last fifteen years,? but 
‘behaviouralism’ has a longer history. W was in facta major intellectual source 
of the systemic approach. | 

The behavioural study cf politics de-eloped out of a dissatisfaction with the 
‘traditional’ approach to political stadies which it particularly identified 
with excessive legal formalism. As isthe case with many other ‘isms’, be- 
haviouralism was largely understood.in terms of what it was not. Gonse- 
quently, as a development within Amcican political science, it has covered a 
very large number of diferent and frequently unexamined theoretical 
positions, representing various degrzes of anti-institutionalism. The re- 
sultant variety of definitions nas ccmplicated the assessment of the be- 
havioural approach.? A recent disctssioa does suggest however that the 
following should be included in any ist cf characteristics:* a concentration 
upon the individual as the unit of anal=sis, an almost total neglect of historical 
factors, a tendency to conduct research w-thin little or no theoretical frame- 
work, and an excessive cancentration71pon a small range of problems to the 
point of diminishing returns. 

In so far as voting studies using strvey methods have been described as 
‘the oldest and best example’ of the behavioural approach,‘ one may reas- 
onably take their procedure and und=rlymg assumptions as representative. 


* Angus Stewart m.a. Assistant Lecturer-in Sociology, London School of 
Economics. 
+ Political Systems by H. V. Wiseman (Lozdon; Routledge and Kegan Paul; 1966), 
254 Pp.» 398. 
Politics in England by Richard Rose (Loador, Faber, 1965), 247 PP., 305. 
Modern British Politics by S. H. Beer (Loadon, Faber, 1965), 390 + xiii pp., 32s. 6d. 
Studies in British Politics edited by Richerd Rose (London, Macmillan, 1966), 
340 PP- 425. 
The Elite in the Welfare State by Piet Thoenes (London, Faber, 1966), 236 pp., 355. 
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As such, they embody all the limitations which follow from the above list of 
characteristics. Thus the concern with the individual was initially and still 
remains a much-needed caveat against the reification of institutions ; and it 
added an important perspective to political studies.5 But excessive emphasis 
upon this perspective alone led to a crude psychologizing of politics in which 
the study of attitudes and opinions was treated as an end in itself without 
systematic reference to any wider framework. 

The need for an historical dimension in political analysis and the failure of 
the behaviouralists to provide it, has been recognized by the authors of a 
major American voting study: 


It is evident that variables of great importance in human affairs may exhibit 
little or no change in a given historical period. Asa result, the investigator 
whose work falls in this period may not see the significance of these 
variables and may fail to incorporate them in his theoretical statements. And even 
if he does perceive their importance, the absence of variation will prevent 
a proper test of hypothesis that state the relation of these factors to other 
variables of his theory.® 


The dangers of an over-concentration upon the attitudinal approach and 
of the tendency to conduct research with insufficient thought as to its signifi- 
cance for political analysis may be illustrated from an earlier American voting 
study. Among the mouse-like conclusions of an elephantine work is the 
statement that: 


We have found that those people who felt themselves strongly identified 
with one of the major parties, held strongly partisan views on issues which 

, were consistent with those of their party and were strongly attracted by the 
personal attributes of their party’s candidate expressed preference in 
nearly every case for the candidate their party put forward .. .7 


David Easton states that it is a basic assumption of the behavioural 
movement that 


... there are discoverable uniformities in political behaviour which can 
be expressed in generalizations or theories with explanatory or predictive 


value. 8 


The more sociological (as against attitudinal) of the voting studies have pro- 
ceeded by the establishment of correlations of varying coefficients between 
particular variables (e.g. voting patterns and socio-economic categories), 
presumably on the assumption that such correlations will in time lead to 
theories of political behaviour. In regard to predictive value, the voting 
studies and their commercial cousins the polls do possess this in varying 
degrees, But what of explanation, since explanation and prediction are not 
necessarily linked; prediction may apparently be possible when explanation 
is still impossible.® It will be immediately obvious that the data provided by 
the voting studies cannot explain either why a given person votes as he does 
or, more importantly, why a particular election produced the result that it 
did. Such an explanation as the latter would require a knowledge of the 
institutional arrangements of the society and of the structuring of the various 
groups involved in the election. At this point historical factors would also 
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become relevant.1° Findings such as these of the voting studies do provide us 
with a basis for inference by which we may support explanations derived by 
other means, but they cannot, for instance, explain as opposed to re-describe 
the stability that is a prerequisit2 for taeir being made. 

This problem of explanation in rela-ion to concrete political systems also 
arises in connection with the ‘systemic’ appzoach, examples of which provide 
the subject for Professor Wiseman’s book. The book’s purpose is to provide 
‘an introduction to some sociological approaches to the study of political 
systems’. Such a book might at cnce fil. an obvious gap and raise interesting 
questions, albeit at an elementary leveL But Political Systems is not that book. 
One is given a flat exposition of concepts aad frameworks stripped of all but 
the briefest of empirical examples. Ths result is a book boring to read and, 
one would have thought, to write. Apart fram an opening section on “general 
structural-functional theory’ and an section on typologies of political systems, 
the book is principally a discussion of various formulations of two concepts, 
‘political system’ and ‘political culture’. | 


POLITICAL 8Y8TEM 


Most of the writers whom Wiseman. discusses cannot be clearly labelled 
as behaviouralists or “systemists’. Rether they fall into both categories, 
sharing assumptions and stressing the complementary nature of the' two 
approaches. But where tkey heve differed is in regard to the lines of in- 
quiry which would prove most fruitful 

Two early adherents of the systems approach were Almond and Easton. 
Both were motivated by the desire to sapersede the traditionally institutional 
approach to political science. Eastons Tae Political Sysiem argued the case 
for political science to concentrate upon the development of value-tree general 
theory and offered a definition of tke political system as ‘that system of 
interactions directed towards the awchoritative allocation of values for a 
society’.11 In his essay on Comparative Political Systems? Almond also stressed 
the relation of politics to the normativ= structuring of action. His conception 
of the political system derived from Earscns’ discussion of the social system 
and as such was heir to the same ils. In particular there was a similar 
failure to justify concentration upon zhe normative structuring of action.** 

Almond’s introductory essay to TFs Pclitics of the Developing Areas was a 
more ambitious undertaking. He sought to produce, a sufficiently general 
definition of the political system as vould be appropriate to the study of 
non-Western political system3 while faciitating comparisons cetween the 
latter and those of the West. 14 If one a-sures the utility of dealing with whole 
political systems, some conception of he nature of te political system might 
be urged as an essential preconditien for approaching such a task. But 
Almond’s discussion was marked by a number of weaknesses. 

In defining the political system he Focused on results rather than means. 
He advanced the proposition that ! . 

| 
. . . the political system is that system of interactions to be found in all 


independent societies which performs the functions of integration and 
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adaption (both internally and vis-4-vis other societies) by means of the 
employment, or threat of employment, of more or less physical compul- 
sion.15 


Empirical inquiry alone can determine whether action going on within or 
upon a system is directed towards maintaining that system. Such tautologous 
definitions as Almond’s merely assume what must be an important question 
for research. 

Further, among definitive properties of the political he postulated inter- 
dependence and theexistence of boundaries. The property of interdependence, 
he argued, means that a change in one subset of interactions produces changes 
in all the other subsets. Now it is clear that to include interdependence 
amongst the definitive rather than the problematic qualities of the political 
system is merely to define away what should be a major concern of political 
sociology: the degree to which functional interchange deviates from what 
Gouldner calls ‘symmetrical reciprocity’.16 The fact of such deviation serves 
to direct attention to problems of system persistence through the operation 
of compensatory mechanisms,” Stripped of jargon the argument suggests 
that conflict over scarce resources is the basis of politics; at any given time, 
differences of political power are reflected in the nature and functioning of 
the political system; a variety of mechanisms can compensate for these 
differences to a greater or lesser degree, thus perpetuating the system. 

In spite of this stress upon interdependence, however, Almond fairly 
rapidly changed guides, deserting Parsons for Merton. For the remainder of 
the essay he largely avoided the problem of the political system by concen- 
trating upon functionality to the relative neglect of systemic reference.18 
After castigating the inadequacy of conventional institutional categories, he 
advanced a schema which was largely a re-formulation of an older Federa- 
list conception of political functionalism in which the terms executive, 
legislature and judiciary were rejected on empirical but not on conceptual 
grounds. As one commentator has pointed out 


-..no real attempt was made to classify behaviour in terms of analyti- 
cally defined or empirically discovered components of a system, nor in 
terms of the maintenance of the system in a more or less unchanged form, 
nor in terms of the impact of behaviour upon the various structures of 
the system.?® 


What emerged were a set of categories, the seven-function schema. In 
what way is the concept of system relevant to such a schema? Only through 
the unwarrantable supposition that every political system is composed of a 
limited number of functions, in which case the object of study becomes 
comparison and analysis of structural substitutability. 

In addition to the questionable nature of this supposition, a further diff- 
culty may arise over the presumed relation of function and cause. As R. P. 
Dore has pointed out ‘ 


... there is a difference between questions about the functions of an 
institution and questions about the cause(s) of (particular once-and-for- 
all events leading to the origins of, or the recurring events which make up) 
that institution, and answers to the first kind of question are relevant only 
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(legitimately) via human motives or-evolutionary selection or (illegitimately) 
by the use of the postulate of necessary intezrateon.” , | 

Apart from this important distinction and caveat, there is the further point 

which Easton among others has made (somewhat in the spirit of ‘in younger 

and more foolish days, I too . . .’). The great difficulty of such schemata as 

Almond’s is that there is no end to the numbers game. Each investigator is 

encouraged to establisk. his own favoured number of invariant functions and 

there is no satisfactory way of selecting among the alternatives.** 

The use made of the seven-function scaema by Almond’s collaborators 
could in no way be called systematic. A somparison of the regional essays 
with the introduction exemplifies perfectly that classification is neither analy- 
sis nor description. The view that the mimters game is both interminable and 
theoretically unhelpful found support-in Coleman’s conclusion, in which he 
introduced still further quasi-classical categories.** 

Two further points may be made in =onnection withthe use in the systemic 
approach of the terms ‘sonversicn’ anc ‘bo.ndary-maintenance’. While there 
ig no necessary connection between the notion of conversion and an equili- 
brium model of the political process, suck a connection does tend to be im- 
plicit. In such cases, the political system is viewed as an equilibirum in which 
the dynamic element is seen as coming from the ‘social environment’. Inputs 
coming from ‘society’ are aggregated and converted into outputs.. 

Clearly, without substantial modification such a!model would not be 
helpful in the analysis of problems o7 political development. Coleman and 
Rosberg have pointed out that in many rew African states the 


...unaggregable character of most -nterests and (the) nonexistence, 
weakness or ethnicity of interest associations, dispose (the) governing 
party to identify and to determine interest 3atisfactions in terms of its concept 
of the national interest . . .75 | 


The problems raised by such examzles have been recognized by several 
exponents of the systemic approach including both Easton and Almond. 
They indicate the necessity of an historical dimension in the analysis of 
problems of change. While the inpu-/output model of the political system 
is apparently more applicable to devebped societies, it' does raise similar diffi- 
culties there also. : 

Behind such difficulties, lie problems arising from an 4 priori commitment 
to a generic political system. There is alse a failure to distinguish between a 
formal system and an empirical systern. Tne idea of ‘boundary-maintenance’ 
illustrates these problems, Almond sa~7s that | 


... by the existence of a boundar¥ in zhe politicali system, we mean that 
there are points where other systems end and the political system begins.*4 


Easton suggests a list of ‘empirical’ ind-cators of boundaries for political 
systems.?5 But in the absence of any theory of the political system, such des- 
criptive re-formulations can only serve to direct cur attention away) from 
what remains a major problem for irvestigation: the relation of the ‘inside’ 
to the ‘outside’ of the system and the <hickness or, permeability of these 
system ‘boundaries’.2® The avoidance of mechanistic assumptions is also of 
importance here. As Friedrich has pomtec out ? | 
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. +. even in the concrete case of actual threats to ‘boundaries’ the human 
person in control of the situation will evolve policy in line with the total 
complex of interrelated values to which they are attached . . . as could be 
seen in Germany twenty(-odd) years ago.27 


If one treats the degree of ‘systemness’ as problematic, such discussions 
as Almond’s on capabilities and conversion functions might be viewed as the 
basis of a factor analysis, in which both theoretical and empirical elements 
play a part. But in that case one must recognize two points. To operationa- 
lize and quantify many of the factors involved is a difficult task. It is now 
possible to have computations involving a great number of variables, but 
the determination of significant relations between even a small proportion of 
these has not so far proved possible to any great extent. Paradoxically, a 
major obstacle to the statement of such relations has been the fact that the 
‘cross-polity surveys’ have to date been insufficiently ambitious. This is not a 
plea for further waves of computer print-out, but merely a statement of an 
obvious fact. If one is going to place exclusive emphasis upon one approach 
to the study of politics, one must use that approach in the most fruitful way 
possible. 

The second point is a more general one. A brief discussion cannot do even 
quantitative justice to the systemic approach. But‘the above would suggest 
that advance as against proliferation for this approach would require the 
following broad procedure: the elucidation of particular or general problems 
and their statement as testable hypotheses; this testing should involve a 
factor analysis in which the variables are treated as continua of a system. 
Much current work reverses this procedure and lays itself open to the criti- 
cism that 


. .. If we seek explanations only after we have a system, we have no reason 
to believe that we will discover them. After all, if the scheme of classifica- 
cation was not developed with explanations in mind, why should we?28 


Rose’s Politics in England illustrates the point that descriptive categorization 
lies at the other end of a continuum leading to explanation. The book brings 
together a useful body of empirical data on political activity in England and 
in addition performs the major negative service of indicating important 
Jacunae in our knowledge of such activity. Although Dr. Rose points out that 
the book is not a theoretical treatise but ‘an interpretation’, he also indicates 
that his general framework stems from that outlined by Almond. Like the 
latter, Rose makes no consistent attempt to use a ‘systemic’ approach, with 
the result that his framework appears somewhat superfluous. It is unhelpful 
in its generality in relation to the British political system. Nor does it pay its 
way by making possible useful comparison. 

The book’s motto ‘Only connect... ’ is fulfilled only to a limited extent, 
and this is almost exclusively due to the author’s interpretative abilities and 
not to his framework. Certainly he is less sanguine than his theoretical 
mentors about the virtues and applicability of the schema; his reservations 
presumably account for the stiff dose of ‘institutionalism’ to which the reader 
is treated towards the end of the book. Similarly, his chapter on ‘the political 
system and the social system’ emphasizes the difficulties of defining the former 
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and of explaining its relaticn to the latter. This shows commendable caution. 
But one is left with a jigsaw and the frequent question: [Why has he put that 
there?’ 


POLITICAL CULTURE 


If the concept of political system is ised with insufficient rigour, what of 
political culture? There is nothing nov=l about this concept and the mode of 
analysis accompanying it. The work cf Tocqueville, for example, might be 
viewed in large part as an extended analysis of its implications. But follow- 
ing its explicit revival by Almond in the Comparative Political Systems essay, 
it has recently been widely used. As has been noted, the concept derives 
from Parsons and refers to the normatcve structuring of political action. It is 
variously defined as ‘orientation to (political) action’,®® ‘as ‘the values, 
beliefs and emotional attitudes’ especielly concerned ‘with how government 
ought to be conducted anc what it shauld try to do’ (S. H. Beer in Beer and 
Ulam (eds.), Patterns of Government, p. 50) or, most fully, as ‘the specifically 
political orientations, the attitudes towards the political system and its 
various parts and to the ro.e of the selfin tke system’.*° Discussion and appli- 
cation of the concept in behavioural -esearch has largely centred round its 
relation to the stability of political systems.** l 

Professor Beer’s important book Madern British Politics illustrates that an 
overemphasis on this factor in political activity may direct attention away 
from significant questions, particularly in relation to political change. Beer 
views political culture as one of the mai variables of the political system and a 
major factor explaining the behavior of individuals, groups and parties. 
The particular political culture of which he seeks to analyse the emergence 
and influence is that of what he calls the Collectivist era in British politics, 
historically paralleling the rise of the Labour Party. 

To illustrate what he regards as the unique features of this culture, ‘Beer 
initially sketches the outlines of the four other main types of political be- 
haviour which he argues have-at varicus periods characterized both thought 
and action in British politics; they are (in order of evolution) Old Tory, Old 
Whig, Liberal and Radical. These fermer ‘types’ have not entirely disap- 
peared; elements from each have been absorbed into the general political 
culture or, more particularly, into the sub-culture of one or other of the two 
main parties, whose development, organization, ideology and ‘environment’ 
he examines in detail. 

Beer does not see the British political culture as an entirely integrated body 
of ‘values, beliefs and emotional attizudes’. Rather it is a dialectic within 
which the major question is that of representation but the alternative answers 
are, according to Beer, ‘fundamentally different’. These differences whose 
institutionalized forms virtually amount to sub-cultures, Beer labels Tory 
Democracy and Socialist Democracy. 

The sub-culture of Socialist Demccracy is characterized by Beer as in- 
volving a passionate and unreserved committment to equality and, conse- 
quently, a new view of political organization. Introduced into the political 
culture by the Labour Party, it included a distinctive view of party, interest 
groups and ‘indeed of the British ccnstitution and the meaning of demo- 
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cracy’.32 This radically new view was gradually modified by the experiences 
of the Labour government of 1945-51, in which that government had to 
come to terms with new structural factors—particularly the vastly increased 
role of organized producers’ groups—which were part of a new combination 
of Managed Economy and Welfare State. The emergence of these groups 
was greatly facilitated by the policies of the Labour government. Thereafter 
both major parties operated within ‘the consensual framework’ of a system 
now characterized by the complementary activity of parties and pressure 
groups. 


Through an intricate system of bidding and bargaining, consumer and 
producer groups exercised major influence on public policy. At the same 
time, the ideological gap between the parties narrowed as Labour’s 
retreat and the Conservatives’ advance left the two parties occupying the 
common ground of the Welfare State and the Managed Economy... 
Yet for all this agreement there was between Tory and Socialist a conflict 
over the’ meaning of the party system, the constitution, and democracy 
that one might well call fundamental.®® 


Beer’s book demonstrates the necessity of an historical dimension for both 
description and explanation in relation to political systems. But equally it 
shows the weakness of an analysis which fails to include a structural account 
of both normative and non-normative factors, and the way in which these are 
institutionalized. His discussion of the Labour and the Conservative parties 
is marked by two major weaknesses. There is an excessive reliance on per- 
sonal statements of faith as evidence, leading to an exaggeration of ideological 
difference between the parties considered as wholes. Equally there is a 
failure to draw important distinctions. Ironically, Laski and Attlee vie with 
one another as spokesmen of Socialism; more importantly, no account is 
taken nor analysis made of conflicting groups within the parties. At what are 
really critical points in his argument, Beer resorts to evasive general state- 
ments,?4 and there is a neglect of extra~-domestic factors, particularly the role 
of two world wars in producing the Welfare State. 3 

Beer’s main theme is the emergence of ‘pressure group politics’ in Britain. 
With great skill he argues that the ease with which Collectivist politics were 
institutionalized in the British political system is to be understood in terms of 
earlier elements of the political culture, traditions of strong government, 
paternalism and the organic society. His analysis and use of the concept of 
political culture are extremely revealing in relation to the continuities of the 
system. But in the light of his insistence on fundamental! ideological differ- 
ences, one must ask why a political system in which Socialist Democracy 
was such a radically different conception and catalyst still ‘confronts’ a 
society manifesting such gross inequalities of wealth? And why did the Con- 
servative party continue to dominate the parliamentary scene after the work- 
ing class was faced with a party which was expressly supposed to represent it 
and whose whole ideology, organization and programmatic approach re- 
flected this supposition?®® 

Of course an attempt to answer these questions by a determination of the 
limiting factors upon this radical Socialist Democracy could only be based 
on the exaggerations of Beer’s argument. He postulates an all-pervasive 
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Socialism with immediate implications for the structure and values of the 
society. But there was no such movement, except in rhetoric. Contemporary 
research findings such as Rose’s essay cn “Lhe Political. Ideas of the English 
Party Activists’,®? indicate the danger of accepting well-worn suppositions 
“About political activity (in this case coucerning the universal ‘extremism’ of 
constituency parties). 

An explanation of the absence of Sociatist Democracy would require a 
developmental analysis of the conflicts existing within ‘the society, particu- 
larly in the political infrastructure. Such analysis would have to draw the 
important distinctions within the parties referred to above. But of equal im- 
portance would be a much more systematic and systemic use of the concept of 
political culture. We require not merely descriptive accounts of political 
culture but a much greater knowledge of the way in which that culture is 
formed and transmitted, that is, of the processes of political socialization 
and recruitment.*® 

The sections on both concepts, political culture and political socialization, 
in Rose’s useful compendium Studies i: Brřish Politics largely serve to illus- 
trate the very narrow limits of our krowledge. The forthcoming book by 
McKenzie and Silver and the recent kook by W. G. Runciman® may do 
something to ameliorate this situation. 

Such concepts can help us to analyss the way in which power is institu- 
tionalized in a particular political system. ‘Their theoretical significance lies 
in the possibility that they can provide hose intermediate variables required 
to bridge the gap between the micro-amalysis of behavioural studies and the 
macro-analysis in terms of which political activity may be most meaning- 
fully studied. Research focusing upon such variables can assist our under- 
standing of problems of political change by suggesting hypotheses concerning 
the conditions under which such chanze does or does not occur. Political 
culture can provide a tool for the analyäs of problems of political power. 

In refining research zlong these lines one would seek to specify political 
sub-cultures into which indivicuals are socialized following political re- 
cruitment.*° The most comprehensive political culture.in a society and the 
general culture are never empirically distmct and the degree to which a 
particular culture is ‘politicized’ is a matter for investigation. The possibility 
then arises of correlating an index of ‘doliticization’ with the direction and 
rate of political change. In complex societies there 1s the further necessity 


_of distinguishing mutually supporting sub-cultures.*! In Britain, for example, 


one cannot distinguish between socialkzation and political socialization in 
a substantial proportion of the populat.on. But in the case of particular sub- 
cultures of great importance in the formalatton and implementation of policy, 
the great stress on social sclidarity acd the minimization of conflict have 
obviously inhibited change also and eqwally. It is an essential part of political 
sociology to study those factors initiat-ng or inhibiting political and social 
change. Such study requires an analysis of both the normative structure and 
of the power groupings which that structure substantially reflects. 

For the British political system, such an analysis might well begin by con- 
sidering the implications of an argument produced by Beer. He attributes the 
rejection of physical planning by the Lakour government of 1945-51, in 
part at least, to the opposition o? powerful groups within the system to any 
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interference with the principle of ‘autonomy of departments’. Prominent 
among these groups was the higher civil service. In a more systematic dis- 
cussion, Rose has also stressed the importance of this particular power ` 
group and its sub-culture for the analysis of the British system.42 He, 
points out that 


. .. much greater stress is placed upon deference to traditional leaders 
(and, one may add, to traditional procedures) than upon deference to 
innovators and would-be innovators, *3 


Analysis of the problems of political stability and change arising from this 
example would require both structural and ‘cultural’ variables (both kinds 
involve an historical dimension inrelation to aconcrete system). The existence 
of a system, its nature and degree of interdependence, the nature of compen- 
satory mechanisms in the event of asymetrical exchange (that is, how is 
power over subordinates perpetuated), all could be regarded as problemati- 
cal, to be ascertained by research and analysis. 

A further example from Beer indicates the need to identify new possibilities 
of power in.new structural contexts. Beer’s main argument is that throughout 
the 1950’s in Britain, parties and pressure groups sought to influence the flow 
and nature of public policy. In terms of Easton’s model, they provided the 
inputs of the system, in the form of demands and supports. But unless careful 
use is made of this type of model, it may only obscure problems. Thus it is 
important to note that Beer attributes the activity of pressure groups to the 
interaction of polity and economy. One cannot understand their activity by 
trying to attribute it solely to conditions arising outside of and independently of 
the political system. It is incorrect to view party as merely aggregating the 
opinions of groups. “The party’, says Beer, ‘goes a long way toward creating 
these opinions by fixing the framework of public thinking about policy and the 
voters’ sense of the alternatives and the possibilities.” 44 

This example is important for a number of reasons. It raises some interes- 
ting questions about the relation between any possible consensus (of goals 
and means) within British society and the institutionalization of political 
power. On a more general level, it indicates the need for systematic analysis 
of the nature of power within the generic type whose distinctive features are 
labelled either the Managed Economy or the Welfare State. An historical 
dimension is necessary for such an analysis, since historical factors will be 
particularly important in shaping contemporary forms of economic and 
political organization.‘® 

Failure to provide such a dimension is one of the major shortcomings 
which vitiates Thoenes’ book, The Elite in the Welfare State. His usage of both 
the terms Welfare State and ¢lite is so loose as to be useless. He considers 
none of the problems raised by his description of a category ‘scientific 
advisers’ as an élite, nor does he offer any analysis of their putative relation- 
ship with other forces within the society. Had he done so, he would have been 
forced to take into account the role of traditional élites within the political 
and social structure. Rose’s discussion of the Civil Service is a relevant 
example. 

Thoenes is concerned with important questions. By discussing his Welfare 
élite in a vacuum, however, he produces merely another bogey-man theory 
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of power. Illumination of the pro ieee with which he is concerned can only 
be achieved through a systematic analvsis of political power, its forms and 
uses, possible and known relations to other forms of; social power. Such 
analysis i is most fruitful wken it is shaped by two aims in particular: the 
attempt to distinguish factors inhibiting or stimulating political and social 
change; and the attempt to formulate statements of probability concerning 
the degree of autonomy of political structures in different social contexts. 
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Empirical Social Research in 
Germany 1848-1914 

Antony Oberschall Mouton 1965 
vii + 153 pp. N/P. 


There are many reasons for being grate- 
ful for the publication of this book. It 
charts a largely unknown areaiand in so 
doing mounts a fascinating collection of 
early ventures into empirical research 
which will be of equal interes: to metho- 
dologists and historians af sociology. A 
treatise on survey method; from 1838, a 
survey of sexual morality in 1895, an 
attempt at a mathematical mcdel of mass 
behaviour in 1877, social statistica. an- 
alyses of elections, élites, higher ecuca- 
tion, Levenstein’s survey of the attitudes 
of the working class in which Booo 
questionnaires were sent out from 1907 
to 1911 are admirably set out and dis- 
cussed and provide further testimony to 
the extraordinary vigour, dedication, and 
meticulousness of German intellectual 
endeavour before the First World Wer. In 
this way an admirable corrective is pro- 
vided to the tendency in standard his- 
tories of sociology to view the devzlop- 
ment of German sociology as an extended 
footnote to Kant. In future such accounts 
will have to devote as much attention to 
the Verein fur Sozialpolitik as to Rickert. 

Of particular interest and value in this 
rewriting of the history cf German 
sociology is the emphasis given to the 
empirical research of Tonnies and 
Weber. Tonnies regarded his work in 
sociography as being of quite as much 
importance as his theoretical work. He 
laboured hard (though with little suc- 
cess) to develop correlational methods to 
analyse voting behaviour and rates of 
crime and suicide. He published proli- 
fically in these fields and struggled to gain 
wider acceptance of the necessity for such 
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Investigations. But once again surpassing 
all in both energy and influence was Max 
Weer. Oberschall’s detailed account of 
Zur Psychophysik der industriellen Arbeit goes 
faz to remedy Bendix’s unaccountable 
ormussion of Weber’s industrial sociology 
from Max Weber, an Intellectual Portrait. 

In eddition the importance of statistical 
metnods for Weber's methodology is em- 
pLasized, an aspect of his work which up 
to cow only Avel’s Systematic Sociology in 
Germany has adequately treated. Through- 
out his career Weber championed the 
cauze of empirical research into contem- 
pcrary social conditions, and such was 
his concern for this that he refused to join 
ths newly formed Heidelberg Academy 
of Sciences and argued, ‘How much more 
fruiful it would be if a modern academy 
supported badly needed investigations 
that throw light on contemporary issues 
ratter than commit itself in favour of 
historical and philosophical studies which 
a single individual can perform by him- 
sefanyway’. 

“The virtues of this book are great and 
it may seem churlish to ask for more. But 
Oberschall opens himself to criticism by 
claining too much. His book is primarily 
a vivid historical account interlarded 
with critical, though never arrogant, 
comments from. the vantage point of 
modern empirical research methodology. 
Ac the same time it purports to be a con- 
tribution to the sociology of knowledge. 
But to invoke this branch of sociology is 
to call attenticn'to standards by which 
the book must be Judged deficient. No 
systematic attempt is made to analyse the 
sozial backgrounds of the early, re- 
searchers. The comments on the climate 
of German academic life are interesting 
but perfunctory.| A comparatively arbi- 
trary definition of what empirical social 
research amounts to could pass un- 


noticed in a straightforward historical 
account but a sociological approach must 
involve a constant review of the factors 
behind the boundary disputes between 
disciplines. In particular, the mention of 
sociological analysis draws attention to 
serious defects in presentation. In a book 
which will certainly be obligatory read- 
ing for teachers and students for years to 
come, it is a pity that there are so many 
misprints and no index. 

M. C. Albrow 


University of Reading 
Nation-Building and Citizenship : 
Studies of our Changing Social 
Order 


Reinhard Bendix John Wiley 1964 
xü -+ 314 605. 


In this collection of essays Bendix devotes 
his attention to the conditions under 
which political communities develop and 
the nature of political authority in such 
communities. The first section is con- 
cerned primarily with Western Europe, 
whilst in the second section the per- 
spective is broadened to include Russia, 
Japan and India. Bendix’ basic theses are 
` attractive ones. He argues against uni- 
linear evolutionism and the tendency to 
regard industrialization as a socially 
homogenizing process; that democratiza- 
tion and industrialization should be con- 
sidered as two distinct processes, how- 
ever intimately they may have been 
associated in particular cases; and that 
calculated decisions on the part of poli- 
tical élites are vital considerations in the 
analysis of societal change—so criticizing 
the ‘fallacy of retrospective determinism’. 
All of the essays are informed by a 
Weberian concern with historicity and 
empirical nuance, although only the one 
on India introduces any relatively new 
information. 

In view of the somewhat derivative 
nature of the essays it is a pity that 
Bendix did not take the opportunity to 
develop his theoretical ideas in more 
detail. Among the more important 
themes which could have been taken up is 
that of the levels of generality at which 
evolutionist arguments are pitched. For 
there is no logical contradiction in adher- 
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ing to a very general evolutionist position, 
such as that adopted by Parsons in his 
essay on evolutionary universals, and yet 
still admitting that so-called modern 
societies exhibit a considerable range of 
structural and cultural differences. And 
since one of Parsons’ universals is the 
acquisition of a bureaucratic apparatus, 
it is possible to include politically planned 
and politically steered societal change 
within an evolutionary framework. It is 
true that Parsonian evolutionism does not 
in fact take this form, but it is precisely 
this kind of issue which needs detailed 
discussion. 

The main recurring issue in these 
essays is the relationship between the 
‘ruler’ and the ‘ruled’. This is dealt with 
in terms of the degree to which a political 
system manifests an acceptance of associ- 
ational and/or combinational mediations 
between the dominant political élite and 
the political ‘subject’. The shift from 
estate societies to the plebiscitarian ten- 
dencies of the eighteenth century is 
traced; and in the modern situation the 
institutionalization of the plebiscitarian 
principle in Russia is compared to the 
way in which in Western Europe the 
legal right to form associations makes for 
a compromise between plebiscitarianism 
and the principle of functional repre- 
sentation and participation. This is a 
very interesting theme and exposition of 
it draws attention to the great importance 
of the comparative macro-sociology of 
politics. Bendix’ book comes to us as part 
of a groundswell in this problem-area. 
His is unlike some of the other contribu- 
tions in that it is mainly historical and 
does not make systematic use of cross- 
national quantitative data. Bendix also 
eschews elaborate conceptualization. 
What is now needed above all else is a 
judicious combination of all three kinds 
of approach. 

Roland Robertson 
University of Essex 


Essays on Comparative Institutions 
S. Eisenstadt John Wiley 1965 376 pp. 
Gos, 


This book comprises a longish theoretical 
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introduction on the history and diff- 
culties of the comparative study of in- 
stitutions, and thirteen essays, eleven of 
which have been previously published in 
some form in a wide range of journals. 
They deal with aspects of age-groups 
and youth culture, bureaucratization, 
social mobility and reference-group be- 
haviour. The inspiration is systemic 
analysis, and is concentrated on the 
crystallization of roles, institutional norms 
and spheres. 

The critique of previous needs and 
assumptions of comparative analysis is 
well taken; for example, how often still 
are specific instances ‘explained’ by 
reference to general trends or by their 
appropriateness to given levels of devel- 
opment or complexity? Programmatic- 
ally, Eisenstadt hopes that we may be 
able to make progress by constructing 
models of covariability by which specific 
institutional spheres are seen and ex- 
plained as the product cf limitation by 
other institutions. 

The strength of Hisenstadt’s analysis 
lies in the richness of his abstractions, in 
his capacity to transcend his historical 
and contemporary material and to see it 
in terms of process, role-sets, crystalliza- 
tion of norms, differentiztion, and inter- 
action. In this way a relatively simple 
set of hypotheses is elaborated, so that we 
may see a whole range of possible, pro- 
bable -and actual factors induencmg or 
constricting the relationships between 
the institutions studied. For example, in 
less than a page (p. 49), Hisenstadt puts 
down. a set of hypotheses on the political 
system of historical bureaucratic empires. 
This set has been highly rewarding and 
productive; it constitutes = great step 
towards the understanding of the poli- 
tical process of historical bureaucratic 
empires. It has served as the basis of 
Kisenstadt’s book, The Political System of 
Empires, and is here again elaborated, 
though somewhat less successfully than 
in two of the existing résumés (in Zoll- 
schan and Hirsch, Explerations tn Social 
Change, London, 1964, and' Journal of 
Asian Studies, vol. 21 (1962). , 

This simple but productive : set of hypo- 
theses has been repeatedly elaborated as 
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it is-placed in a wider or different institu- 
tioral context. If this were done at an 
empirical level, each elaboration would 
represent some sort of advance, but as it 
is done at an abstract level it is worth 
asking whether Eissnstadt’s technique is 
cumulatively profitable. In his well- 
kncwn essay on bureaucratization, for 
example (reprinted here from Current 
Sociology, vol. 7, no. 2 (1958), Eisenstadt 
sugzested that the internal structures of 
bureaucracies were influenced by the 
technical problerns of implementing’ their 
specific goals, whether economic, cultural 
or socio-political. Gertainly; and the sug- 
ges-ion seems more profitable than Blau 
anc Scott’s principle of et bono. 

But the pomt is that we need some 
touchstone by ‘which alternative ap- 
preaches can be excluded or subordin- 
ated to Eisenstadt’s hypotheses. What we 
all too often get instead is the abstract 
elaboration of sociological insight, lead- 
ing to flatly obvious statements such as: 
‘Similarly, the greater the extent of the 
cleavage between different groups and 
strata, the smaller usually their ability to 
evclve autonomous mechanisms, to co- 
operate between! themselves and to main- 
tain some common ways of political 
articulation whether on the community 
or on a wider societal level.’ 

But sociolegical insights there, cer- 
tainly are, and in a way the very level of 
abstraction leads one into perceiving 
comnections between institutions of which 
on2 was previously unaware; in a sense 
wkole passages are sociological litmus 
paper, which ‘reacts to the reader’s 
thoughts as much as to the author’s. 
Anid such abstractions Eisenstadt’s 
historical references (to Byzantium, for 
example) seem’ cbtrusive, unnecessary 
ani anyhow superficial. The essays based 
on Israeli data give a much better idea of 
the benefits to be derived from the inter- 
play of theory and hard information. But `’ 
in spite of all; his faults, Eisenstadt is 

surely one of the best of contemporary 
sociologists. 


Keith Hopkins 
L.S.E. 


Socialismes et Sociologie Religieuse 
H. Desroche Paris Editions Cujas 1965 
455 pp. N/P. 


This is the second part chronologically 
and the first part logically of a trilogy. 
The first volume Marxism and Religions 
(1962) was concerned with the criticism 
of religious mentality from the view- 
point of historical materialism. The pre- 
sent volume—an important and interest- 
ing work—concentrates on the social 
genesis of Marxist atheism and the reac- 
tion of the Marxist classics to those whom 
they discerned as in some sense their 
ideological precursors and to those 
religious communists (e.g. Lammenais, 
Kriege) who were contemporary with 
them. The third volume will attempt to 
review the issues raised in the previous 
works from the standpoint of a sociology 
of knowledge which synthesizes the 
Marxist interpretation with that of the 
sociology of religion. As will be observed, 
the approach is suitably dialectical. 

The social genesis of Marxist atheism 
is focused in the writings of Engels: 
partly because his evolution away from 
a German pietist background is inter- 
esting intellectual history, partly because 
the documentation of this evolution is not 
widely known, and also because Engels 
was the progenitor of the Weber- 
Sombart-Tawney controversy which has 
played so crucial a role in the sociologies 
of religion and development. The writ- 
ings of Engels and to a lesser extent of 
Marx are set side by side with com- 
mentaries by Desroche, so that, for ex- 
ample, a discussion of ‘heavens on earth’ 
is followed by a study by Engels of com- 
munitarian co-operatives in the nine- 
teenth century. The actual development 
of Engels is traced largely through his 
correspondence with Graeber, beginning 
with a religious poem (1837) and his 
reactions to sermons, and continuing 
with the impact on him of Bruno Bauer, 
Schleiermacher, Feuerbach and Strauss 
—particularly the last named. 

The twenty-page introduction is very 
important for understanding the key 
themes, The first of these is the possibility 
of setting Socialism and Marxism within 
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a genetic background. This is illustrated 
from Engels’ interpretation of primitive 
Christianity as the socialism of the first 
century, Kautsky’s discussion of socialist 
forerunners (e.g. Munzer), and various 
references to the sectarian tradition in 
Christianity, to the crucial laicization 
involved in Congregationalism and the 
implications of late medieval negative 
theology. The second major theme is the 
discontinuity of socialism with all pre- 
vious and contemporary religion. Essenti- 
ally this discontinuity turns on the notion 
of secularization: the abolition of all 
intermediaries between man and himself, 
whether divinized man (Christ), the 
Church or the bourgeois State and its 
Jesuitical bureaucrats. 

As regards secularization Marx raises 
a number of issues which are still too 
much with us. He sees secularization as an 
extension to the political realm of what 
has already been achieved in the sciences. 
However, as Desroche points out, this 
extension has occurred in only one of two 
possible senses. The State is now widely 
laicized, but this does not in itself imply 
irreligion, as the American experience 
amply illustrates. According to Marx the 
development in America illustrates the 
privatization of religion and the appear- 
ance of a bourgeois state embodying the 
essence of religious alienation. The alter- 
native explanation, of course, is De 
Tocqueville’s: that religion becomes free 
to be itself and to influence social life 
vitally when freed from the State con- 
nection. 

There are certain sections of this book 
which seem to me worth special atten- 
tion. Firstly, there is the dialogue 
between Marx and Bauer focused on the 
Jewish Question. There is no space to 
recount the terms of the discussion but it 
illustrates very neatly the opposed logic 
of scientism and of Marxism in envisag- 
ing the types of intellectual or social 
development which would eliminate the 
specific culture of the Jew, and, by im- 
plication, cultural specificity as such. 
Secondly, there is Engel’s conception of a 
European triarchy whereby England, 
France and Germany mutually supple- 
mented one another in the social, poli- 
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tical and philosophical develcpment of 
communism. This illustrates the recur- 
rent tendency of Marxism to postulate 
realities behind appearances, whereby 
all things work together for sozialism to 
them that have achieved genuine under- 
standing, Thirdly, there is the zection by 
Desroche himself which examimes all the 
possible reciprocal relationships between 
religion and development. This examina- 
tion is very tightly organized and is a 
fine example of the intellectuzl discipline 
so characteristic of the autho-’3 work. 
Dand Martin 
LSE. 


God’s People : West Indian 
Pentecostal Sects in 

M. F. C. Calley O.U.P. for Institute of 
Race Relations 1965 182 pp. 355. 


Sectarianism in Southern 
Nyasaland 

R. L. Wishlade O.U.P. for International 
African Institute 1965 162 pr. 32s. 6d. 


Both of these books are studies by social 
anthropologists of sectarian religious 
bodies; but their social situetions are 
very different. They have the vices as 
well as the virtues of an anthrepological 
approach; neither author cites nor 
shows awareness of the work of Weber 
and Troeltsch, and their discissions of 
doctrine and religious belief, the evident 
raison d’être of sects, are perfunctory. Their 
contribution to this essential kernel of 
the sociology of religion is therefore 
small. 

Dr. Calley’s interpretation of doctrine 
not as a matter of thinking, sc much asa 
matter of doing a ritual which defines 
the sect-group, is however a relatively 
novel approach to Christian secis in 
Europe. But are ‘God’s people’ really so 
unconcerned with beliefs as imtellectual 
creations? Calley is most valuable on the 
organization and fission of these churches 
in England. He emphasizes the im- 
portant background of secterianism in 
Jamaica, which is the main determining 
factor. He accounts for the appeal of the 
sects in terms of the loneliness, uncer- 
tainty and strangeness of England for 
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West Indians. But it seems that the 
members of the ‘sects (who are only a 
small minority of West Indians) differ 
little from those who are not. We cannot 
account for this differential behaviour in 
terms of characteristics shared by all; 
there must be something else. But Calley 
did not try to compare samples of 
members and non-members and does 

not enlighten us. l 
Dr. Wishlade’s book is a useful follow- 
up of the work of Shepperson and Price, 
and may well be put beside Pauw and 
Sundkler. He is primarily interested in 
two things, the status which sect leader- 
ship confers on men, and the pattern of 
sect formation in this area; once more, 
little attention is paid to how the sect 
members differ from the members of 
churches (mainly Raman Catholic and 
Presbyterian). The book relates the sects 
to the ethnography of this area in a 
competent way, and well underlines the 
variability of. African independent 
churches in different parts of Africa and 
the difficulty of generalizing beyond a 
Jj. D. Y. Peel 


University of Nottingham 


Theories of Primitive Religion 
E. E. Evans-Pritcherd Oxford University 
Press 1965 132 pp. 255. 
Like all Evans-Pritchard’ 8 warns this 
book is written in a lucid and civilized 
style. It consists of the Sir D. Owen 
Evans Lectures ‘which the author de- 
livered atthe University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, in 1g62. The lectures are 
reproduced here with few modifications, 
and as the author notes, are addressed to 
an educated but non-specialist audience. 
The book, however, makes an admirable 
introductory text for students of anthro- 
pology and the sociology of religion. 
The interest of the book is not limited 
to anthropology. The nature of primitive 
religion has been the subject of study, 
and even more of speculation by major 
philosophers, psychologists and socio- 
logists. Social ‘philosophers such as 
Hobbes and Rousseau leaned heavily in 
their work on beliefs about the nature of 


primitive society. An audacious theory, 
or perhaps allegory of primitive religion 
was central to Freud’s thought. Most of 
the founding fathers of sociology —Comte, 
Spencer, Durkheim, Marx—believed 
that if they could fmd the origin of 
religion in primitive society they would 
understand its function in subsequent 
complex societies. A critique of theories 
of primitive religion, therefore, is a 
critique of the methods and ideas of 
major theorists in all these fields as well 
as an examination of the work of an- 
thropological pioneers like Tylor, a 
the popularist Frazer. 

In fact, of course, the ideas of ihes 
predominantly nineteenth-century theo- 
rists overflow the simple subject com- 
partments of psychology, philosophy, 
sociology, anthropology. Evans-Pritchard 
therefore utilizes the categories ‘intel- 
lectualist’, ‘emotionalist’ and ‘sociological 
or structural’ theories under which to 
discuss the recurrent ideas about primi- 
tive religion. 

‘These categories and most of Evans- 
Pritchard’s criticisms already have a cer- 
tain currency among academics in the 
relevant fields, but it is useful to have 
them brought together in the telling and 
often amusing fashion found here. For 
‘the non-anthropologist it is particularly 
valuable to have the findings of modern 
empirical anthropology used to substan- 
tiate criticisms of the early theorists who 
so often used imagination where fact is 
now available. 

In so brief a book it is inevitable that 
some of the writers whose work is sur- 
veyed should be summarized very shortly. 
Perhaps for this reason David Hume is 
treated as a more minor figure than is his 
due. Evans-Pritchard’s over-short sum- 
mary of Hume’s ideas does not convey 
the authentic emphases and subtleties of 
this writer. To a lesser extent this is true 
of his treatment of writers who are 
allotted more space, such as Max Müller 
and Herbert Spencer. The central ten- 
dency of their thought is accurately pre- 
sented but their asides and modifications 
(often more perceptive in Spencer’s case 
than his monolithic theory) are seldom 
included. However, these are meant as 
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brief introductory lectures and not 
weighty exegeses, so that it would be un- 
reasonable to press this criticism far, 
Within the limits which the form pre- 
scribes, the book is an admirable survey 
of the field. 

Bernice Martin 

Bedford College 


Vilfredo Pareto : Sociological 
Writings 
S. E. Finer (ed.) Pall Mall Press 1966 


vii + 335 pp. paper 22s. 6d. 


In producing this book, Professor Finer 
has rendered a most valuable service to 
teachers of sociology and still more to 
their students. Hitherto, newcomers to 
Pareto’s sociology have usually had little 
alternative but to plunge directly into 
the daunting volumes of The Mind and 
Society—and with the aid of relatively few 
accessible and reliable secondary works. 
Moreover, the Trattato was the only sub- 
stantial part of Pareto’s æuvre to have 
been translated into English. One sus- 
pects that it is in large part a consequence 
of these difficulties that in this country 
Pareto is by far the least appreciated of 
the great founders of the modern socio- 
logical tradition. 

The principal virtue of Finer’s book is 
that it is designed to give the reader an 
understanding not only of Pareto’s final 
sociological system, as represented in 
The Mind and Socisty, but also of the way 
in which this complex structure of 
thought was evolved. About a third of 
the material which is included comes 
from Pareto’s three most important 
earlier works: the Cours d’Economte Poli- 
tique, Les Systèmes Socialistes and the 
Manuel d’ Economie Politique. In his Intro- 
duction to the selections, Finer skilfully 
traces out the origins and develop- 
ment of each of the major elements 
in Pareto’s final sociology and in so 
doing makes the latter far more readily 
intelligible, and also a good deal more 
convincing, than if it is considered in 
isolation. As emerges very clearly from 
the selections and from Finer’s analysis 
alike, Pareto’s economics and sociology 
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must be regarded as essentially com- 
plementary. 

Furthermore, it should also be said 
that quite apart from its escellence from 
a pedagogic point of view, this section of 
the Introduction constitutes a notable 
piece of scholarship and an original con- 
tribution to the history cf ideas. It is 
likely to stand for some tine to come as 
the authoritative guide tc the progres- 
sion of Pareto’s thought Particularly 
illuminating in this respect is the use 
which is made of the recently published 
correspondence between Eareto and his 
friend of many years, MafEo Pantaleoni. 
Finer has obviously steeped himself m 
Paretian lore and literature and writes 
in a manner which sugge-ts a'complete 
mastery of his sources. 

Finer’s other main objective is to offer 
a critique and an assessment of Pareto’s 
sociological contribution. So far as the 
critique is concerned, he 1s again quite 
admirable. Although he g-ves deservedly 
short shrift to writers suck as Borkenau, 
whose attacks on Pareto were demon- 
strably ill-informed, Finer is never blind 
to the real deficiencies in the Paretian 
system. His few pages on zhe weaknesses 
of both the theory of residues and the 
theory of the circulation nd alternation 
of élites say all that needs to be said and 
in a most cogent way. On the other hand, 
though, Finer’s evaluatioa of, the signi- 
ficance of Pareto’s work is the one dis- 
appointing feature of the kook as a whole. 
Perhaps because of shortaze of space, the 
discussion is brief almost to the point of 
being perfunctory. Certainly, much more 
could usefully have been said, parti- 
cularly about the ‘reception’ of Pareto at 
Harvard in the early 193c’s and the sub- 
sequent influence of his thought on the 
sociological theory of Parsons and 
Homans and on the industrial sociology 
of Mayo and his associases. In this last 
connection, the relevant >apers by Hart 
and Hacker might at least have been 
mentioned in the bibliography. 

However, this in no way alters the 
fact that Finer’s book is irdispensable for 
anyone with an interest in the history of 
sociological—or politica——theory, and 
provides both a necessary, and highly 
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desirable, starting point for anyone un- 
fami iar with Pareto’s work. 

: John H. Goldthorpe 

King’s College, Cambridge 


Education and Political 
Development | 

Fumes S. Coleman (ed.) Princeton 
University Press (O.U.P.) 1966 
620 dp. Bos. 


Social scientists have recently undergone 
a wholesale conversion or rather re- 
conversion, for everything can already be 
found in Adam Smith, Karl Marx and 
Alfred Marshall (according to one’s pre- 
dilections). The: traditional factors of 
production: land (physiocrets), labour 
(classical economist) and capital (neo- 
Classical school} have been demoted from 
taci- exalted position as the originators 
cf production and development, and 
education or ‘investment in human 
capital’ has been’ put in their place.The 
Ciscovery that a large proportion of 
economic growth must be attributed. not 
to an increased. amount of the traditional 
inputs but to an increase in output per 
unit of all (hitherto measured) inputs led 
to the quick identification of the 'resi- 
dual’ (unmeasured) input with ‘educa- 

om’. It is a task for the sociologists of 
Enowledge to discover why the vested 
interests of educators took so long to 
assert themselves. 

The over-hasty conclusions of gome 
econometricians are now being modified 
anc. qualified by political scientists, socio- 
-ogists and historians of the educational 
systems of particular countries. Econo- 
mists need to be reminded that education 
-s channelled through and determined by 
=ulcural and social institutions and taat it 
20th shapes and is shaped by human 
attitudes. The effects of education on 
productivity depend crucially on the 
type of these institutions and or the 
nature of these attitudes. The differences 
between the productivity of people in 
under-developed countries and ir ad- 
vanced countries ig not the time and 
energy put into education, which’ have 
been so elaborately measured by the 
eccnometricians, but its content and con- 
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text. Again, the researches of political 
scientists and sociologists; are useful to 
correct false directions and Hoselitz’ 
chapter is particularly illuminating. 
Another important lesson is that the best- 
trained violinist will not produce a tune 
without a violin and that the contrast 
between education and capital invest- 
ment is therefore false. 

The book contains four parts, each 
introduced by Coleman, followed by 
contributions by different authors. Part I 
is concerned with different educational 
patterns and particularly with their 
colonial heritages. Part II tells the educa- 
tional success stories of the Soviet Union, 
Japan and ‘the Philippines. Part III is 
devoted to the discussion of the education 
of modern élites and the last part 
examines educational planning for poli- 
ticaldevelopment. The followng thoughts 
are prompted by the book. 

The difficulty in analysing the con- 
tribution of education to development 
arises from the complexity of education, 
which cuts across most conventional 
economic categories. Education is a pro- 
cess, comparable to the production 
period of a good. Once the process is 
finished, the benefits of education last, 
though maintenance is necessary. The 
comparison is therefore with a durable 
good. Three questions arise: first, is the 
process of education merely production 
and is its value therefore merely instru- 
mental, or has it independent value? 
Second, is the stock of education 
(acquired in the process) a durable con- 
sumer or a durable producer good? 
Third, in so far as it is a producer good, 
is it a one-product or a multi-product 
‘machine’ and, if the latter, what is the 
appropriate ‘product-mix’? 

The answer to the first two questions 
is ‘both’ and to the last ‘the purposes of 
education are numerous and may con- 
flict’. Education is useful because it 
enables the beneficiary (a) to enjoy, 
later, a flow of satisfactions derived from 
better appreciation of scholarship and 
art, (b) to earn more and (c) to con- 
tribute to political unification and 
development. But the process of acquir- 
ing knowledge, developing one’s talents 
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and refining one’s tastes is also enjoyable 
and valuable, apart from its contribution 
to later satisfactions, earnings or political 
modernization. The process of education is 
therefore both an input and an output, 
and the stats of being educated yields a 
flow of both independent satisfactions 
and instrumental satisfactions such as 
higher earnings, access to prestige and 
power, etc. Finally, the purposes served 
by education may be economic develop- 
ment or political development. The two ` 
may conflict. In addition, leisure-time 
can be used to further one’s education. 
Education thus cuts right across the 
conventional distinctions between (r) 
production and consumption (2) con- 
sumption and investment (3) instru- 
mental and independent value (4) 
economic and political development and 
(5) work and leisure. In order to evaluate 
its effects on development it is necessary 
to bear in mind not only aims and 
objectives, but also a host of comple- 
mentary policies, directed at the pro- 
vision of capital, the reform of institu- 
tions and the attack on prevailing 
attitudes, which may make the difference 
between educating for economic and for 
revolutionary activities. 
Paul Streeten 
University of Sussex 


Twenty-six Centuries of Agrarian 
Reform : A Comparative Analysis 
Elias H. Tuma University of California 
Press 1965 309 pp. $6.95. 


Dr. Tuma’s attempt to construct a 
‘theory of land reform’ is brave and 
ambitious, the braver in that the case 
studies from which he draws his material 
are so unpromisingly disparate—the 
Greek reforms of Solon and Pisistratus, 
the reforms of the Gracchi (about both 
sets of which the available information is, 
to say the least, defective), the evolution 
of English tenure from late medieval 
commutations to cighteenth-century en- 
closures (included ostensibly as a contrast 
but treated in the analysis as if it were a 
‘reform’), the reform accompanying the 
French revolution, the series of Russian 
measures from 1861 to 1928, the Mexican 
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reform and the postwar reforms in 
Japan and Egypt. 

Inevitably the generalizations that zan 
emerge from that mixed bag are at such 
a rarified level of abstraction as to be 
almost vacuous. Thus, to take only those 
concerning the precipitating conditions: 
reforms take place in situatiors where 
there is concentration of lard ownership, 
income and wealth and a bimodal class 
division; they are preceded by economic 
changes (a category whick ranges from 
the growth of trade and grein imports in 
Rome in the second century 3.2. to the 
penetration of foreign capital in pre- 
revolutionary Mexico), b~ changes in 
class structure (more specific this—a 
growing disgruntled middle ckass) and 
immediately by an economic and/or 
political crisis. 

If this is the ‘calibre’ of his variables 
there is obviously no hope of specifying 
their critical values with enough preci- 
sion to begin to answer such a question 
as: why Egypt and why im 1962? What 
one must surely start with is a rough 
typology which defines a “ew dominant 
categories of reform-prone situations 
according to their tenuriel and agron- 
omic characteristics and their economic, 
social, etc. contexts. Withn tkese cate- 
gories one could compare the more 
nearly comparable and perhaps arrive at 
generalizations which go shghtky beyond 
the expected. 

Similarly, while one may welcome 
Tuma’s scepticism about the results of 
reforms as an antidote to the bland 
optimism of official reports end U.N. 
resolutions, his misplaced zlobzlism pre- 
vents him from specifying the conditions 
under which tenure charges which do 
achieve their objectives zre feasible or 
likely. About all he offers is the weak 
hypothesis that the ease and 2xtensive- 
ness of the reform is likely to vary with 
the strength of the middl= cla3s and its 
lack of interest in land ownership. Com- 
pare Italy and Bolivia! 

Nevertheless, in a worlc where every- 
one talks of the virtues cf comparative 
sociology and few try to čo it, one must 
applaud the attempt. It is useful to have 
a collection of case studie of this kind, 
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—00, though in the treatment of the only 
-eform well known to me, the sources do 
seem to have been pretty roughly 
aandled. Tuma himself quotes the eyid- 
ence for not believing that there was a 
- ecorcentration of lanc-holding after the 
_apanese land reform, but then goes 
through the rest 'of the book insisting 
‘hat chere was. 
R. P. Dore 
LSE. 


The Captive Wife : Conflicts of 
—Slousebound Mothers 

Yannah Garon Routledge and Kegan 
aul 1966 xiv + 176 pp 25s. 


This study offers valuable new data on 
zhe changing pattern of family life in a 
North London borough. It is based on a 
sample, limited through lack of funds to 
36 young mothers, drawn equally from 
working and middle class backgrounds. 
A minor drawback is that most of the 
survey information on husbands had to 
be collected indirectly from wives. ‘The 
book covers a wider field than the title 
implies and provides an excellent general 
Intrcduction to family studies. 

For the majority of these young 
smothers ‘the centre of interest and 
loyaity was the nuclear family’ supple- 
mented by ‘close but not obsessive ties 
-with parents and kin’. Most wives’ felt 
-that their own marriage had turned out 
-to be more egalitarian than that of their 
-parents. Middle. class wives, however, 
tended to define equality in terms of 

“*independence’, while working class wives 
described it as ‘closeness’. Children were 
the main barrier to ‘independence’. 

The arrival of the first baby was for 
mos: mothers a demoralizmg experience. 
They were shocked by their own in- 
competence and: lack of preparedness. 
Middle class mothers managed to impose 
som kind of order upon the subsequent 
confusion while working class wives com- 
pensated by a wholehearted emotional 
-commitment to motherhood. Extended 
families often helped during confine- 
ments, but this assistance was neither as 
effective nor as warmly appreciated as 
that normally given by husbands. Work- 


ing class fathers and especially skilled 


manual workers were the most domesti-- 


cated men in the sample. 

Once children arrived, many working 
class mothers experienced an ‘almost 
complete submergence in domesticity’— 
25 per cent felt they had no friends at all. 
Neighbourhood links were also weak. 
These women lacked the social skills 
needed for making friends, resorted 
almost exclusively to relatives for child- 
minding and yet remained, of the two 
groups, the most fully reconciled to their 
state of ‘captivity’. Middle class couples 
cultivated many more friends, relying 
greatly on entertainment and visiting in 
their homes, but remained nevertheless 
the more resentful of domestic restriction. 

Ninety per cent of the middle class and 
48 per cent of the working class wives 
had acquired some clearly defined occu- 
pational skill before marriage. Middle 
class wives were more highly trained and 
career-orientated and much of their dis- 
content stemmed from their feeling occu- 
pationally undervalued as mothers. 
Thirty-seven per cent of middle class and 
29 per cent of working class wives worked 
after becoming mothers, often despite 
their husbands’ disapproval. Neverthe- 
less, spouses in both groups thought that 
an eventual return to work ‘was to some 
extent an automatic process, The special 
decision was the one to remain at home.’ 
Awareness of role conflict centred on 
being both mother and. worker rather 
than wife and worker. 

This study highlights both the con- 
tinuing failure of our schools to prepare 
women adequately for the dual role 
demanded of them by industrial society 
and the over-cautious attitude of many 
employers regarding the vocational capa- 
cities of married women. Too often wives 
are forced to chose either a career or a 
family. Childbearing, Dr. Gavron con- 
cludes, is aneedlessly isolating experience. 
Her proposals include a plea for better 
Parent-Teacher Associations, more nur- 
series and play centres and a careful 
re-appraisal of the functions of adult 
education (or re-education?) in this 


country. 
The key finding seems to be that for 
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many young wives, wider social contacts 
of any kind cease to exist once babies 
arrive, The working class nuclear family 
is becoming structurally very similar to 
its middle class counterpart but without 
acquiring the cultural skills needed to 
extend social relationships beyond the 
family. As compensation, spouses have 
grown more aware and appreciative of 
each other. Perhaps the crowning para- 
dox will be that husbands become alien- 
ated because they work and wives 
because they do not. 

The high quality of this study em- 
phasizes the loss which the young 
author’s death means to British sociology. 

R. A. Pinker 
Goldsmiths’ College 


Britain’s Married Women Workers 
Viola Klein Routledge and Kegan 
Paul 1965 xiv + 166 pp. 28s. 


In this volume Dr. Klein brings together 
three papers first published elsewhere, 
and adds a concluding chapter. Although 
the book was planned as a whole, and 
the papers slightly revised for republica- 
tion, the differing origins of the chapters 
are evident. It is useful to have this 
material available more conveniently. 

The first chapter, ‘Industrialization 
and the changing role of women’, is 
based on the experience of Great Britain. 
Dr. Klein outlines briefly the various 
changes, structural and ideological, 
which so dramatically affected the posi- 
tion of women. This material is largely 
familiar—and follows familiar lines too in 
underestimating the importance of work- 
ing class women’s problems and agita- 
tion. It provides a useful introduction to 
the subsequent discussion of the present- 
day situation. 

In the second and third chapters Klein 
attempts to elucidate the facts about the 
contemporary situation with regard to 
the employment of married women, and 
the attitudes of women and men, married 
and single, and of employers, to their 
employment. In doing so she shows up 
the inadequacies and anomalies of offi- 
cial statistics and employers’ records, for 
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example concerning the number of 


women in part-time employment. “Work- 
ing Wives’ reports on a survey of, pre- 
sumably, a quota sample of the general 
population. Its merit lies in the investiga- 

tion of problems on the most general 
level in contrast to most other research 
which has been concerned with parti- 
cular groups, areas or organizations. 
Because of this, some topics, especially 
questions of motivation and care of 
children, which are difficult enough to 
investigate even with fairly lengthy inter- 
views, are only discussed at a superficial 
level based on the not always unam- 
biguous answers to a few questions. How- 
ever, findings are presented .with due 
regard to their limitations and their 
implications are summed up very 
judiciously, 

Married Women, reviewed i in 
this journal in March 1963, seems less 
satisfactory in that it is based on a 40 
per cent response to a questionnaire sent 
to a sample of I.P.M. members, them- 
selves by no means typical of all em- 
ployers. The possible deficiencies of the 
sample are fully discussed, but the results 
of the inquiry, though interesting, need 
very cautious interpretation. They are 
valuable largely because there is almost 
no other general information on firms’ 
policies and problems in employing 
married women. 

The final chapter summarizes recent 
estimates of the future employment of 
women in Britain, points put how little is 
known about the effects of married 
women’s employment on families and 
children, and discusses possible effects of 

the present pattern. 

“= `- The employment of married women is 
still a continuing source of controversy. 
It is valuable to have these data, and the 
broad sociological framework in which 
they are set, to counter some of the wilder 
assertions which are made. However, 
further progress in this field will depend 
on sociologists and others breaking out of 
the existing popular framework for dis- 
cussion. We need to defme the specific- 
ally sociological problems for investiga- 

tion, and develop and use a more 
theoretically sophisticated framework 
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and concepts with which to examine the 
mary outstanding problems. | 
| Richard K. Brown 
| University of Leicester 


Independent Adoptions :a Follow-up 


Study l 

Helen L. Witmer, Elizabeth Herzog, 
Eugens A. Weinstein, Mary E. Sullivan 
Russell Sage Foundation 1963 


463 pp. $7.50. | 


Shared Fate: A Theory of Adoption 
and Mental Health 

H. David Kirk New York The Free 
Press of Glencoe; London Collier- 
Macmillan Ltd 1964 xiv + 192 pp. 
385. 


In conception and method these two 
follow-up studies of adoptions are strik- 
ingly different. As is £o often the case the 
sho-ter one (Kirk's) is the more inter- 
esting and exciting and likely to lead to 
new developments m theory and practice. 
The purposes and conditions of the re- 
searches were different. Witmer, Herzog 
et al. were asked by the Florida Welfare 
Department to investigate how successful 
the independent, adoption process was in 
achieving the purpose of American adop- 
tion law and whether ‘certain factors are 
predictive of adoption outcome’ (p. 16). 
The research was in the charge) of a 
psychiatric social worker aided by sx 
interviewers (social case workers who had 
specialized in child welfare work), a chief 
psychologist (in' the initial phase 'only) 
and three psychological research assist- 
ants plus two secretaries and a temporary 
‘This book’, Weinstein says, ‘repre- 
sents an attempt to bring together the 
approaches of social sciences and social 
work within the same research frame- 
work’ (p. 368).: But it is not successful. 
The ratings of the komes, for example, 
were supposed (p. 133) to measure the 
relationship between husband and: wife, 
the parent-child relations, mental health 
of the parents, and social-economic 
factors. All this was done by |social 
-~ workers in one 2-9 hour interview gener- 
ally with the adoptive motker alone. To 
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this reviewer the detailed case reports 
suggest that to achieve a home rating A 
or B (the good ones of a 5-point scale) one 
needed only to be able to ‘relate well’ to 
the interviewer and give the verbal im- 
pression of conforming to certain Ameri- 
can middle-middle class marital child- 
rearing and community-involvement 
patterns. For example, an ‘A’ rating was 
given to ‘Mrs. W.’ who ‘said that she has 
prepared Joan for sexual development 
and that the child is looking forward to 
adolescence with enthusiasm’; while 
among the reasons for a B rating was that 
a mother ‘expressed some fear of the 
child’s approaching adolescence’, 

It is a relief to find that Weinstein in 
his Methodological Part II recognizes 
most of these and related problems. He 
shows statistically the variability of the 
individual interviewer ratings and makes 
other critical statistical analyses. It is 
annoying that this assessment comes at 
the end of the book. 

The Florida team started from the law 
which sets out to protect the child. David 
Kirk started with the adoptive parents. 
He seems to have made a useful break- 
through for two reasons. One because he 
used a dramaturgic role theory to analyse 
his data and, two, because he is himself 
an adoptive parent. 

His own experiences and observation 
made it possible for him to invent a re- 
search instrument sufficiently sensitive to 
record difficulties involved in being an 
adoptive parent which had not previously 
been systematically recorded. A pilot 
study in 1952 had found almost 85 per 
cent of adoptive parents answering that 
they had had no unpleasant experiences 
because they had an adopted child; a 
response not unlike the Florida study 
which found that three-quarters of the 
parents said ‘there were no problems 
peculiar to adoptive parenthood’ (p. 101). 
While the Florida social workers took 
such a response at its face value, Kirk did 
not, demonstrably because of his own 
experiences. 

Consequently in 1955 with the aid of 
other adoptive parents he was able to 
refine the research instrument. The 1956 
results using this showed that about go 
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per cent of adoptive parents (sampled in 
various areas of U.S. and Canada) had 
had experiences which showed that in 
‘the pervading environment’ adopted 
children are seen as different, as ‘second 
best’, 

Kirk thus analyses adoption seeing it 
as an emergency measure and one for 
which the cultural script has not pre- 
pared parents, as it has prepared them 
for biological parenthood. In conse- 
quence they suffer various kinds of ‘role 
handicap’, which lead them into a 
number of dilemmas, in face of which 
parents exhibit various ‘coping patterns’. 
The patterns are polarized as ‘rejection- 
of-difference’ and ‘acceptance~-of-differ- 
ence’. Kirk himself inclines strongly to 
the latter approach but shows how’ not 
only the ‘pervading environment’ but the 
social work agencies tend to incline to 
the ‘rejection-of-difference’ pattern (in, 
for example, the simulation of a bio- 
logical family). 

It appears that those who have waited 
longest for a child are likely to have fewer 
adopted children and are more likely to 
cope by ‘rejection-of-difference’. Those 
who had waited less long tended to adopt 
more children and were also more likely 
to accept their situation of difference. 
Kirk’s theory is that this is due to the 
greater deprivation of those who had the 
longest wait, i.e. had suffered most, 
because he thinks the likelihood of follow- 
ing the rejection pattern is greater the 
greater was the original deprivation. It 
seems as plausible to argue that those who 
waited longer before adopting were also 
those who had greater initial difficulty in 
accepting their infecundity and were in- 
clined from the beginning to the rejection 
of their situation and were thus slower 
to accept the need to learn a new cultural 
script. When they did, they chose a script 
which minimized or actually concealed 
the differences. 

It is pleasing to be able to argue a 
theoretical point from the data presented 
in a book about adoption. It is an indica- 
tion that Kirk’s book is relevant as an 
application of role theory and for the de- 
velopment of the theory. In addition the 
book both explicitly and implicitly throws 
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Percy S. Cohen* 


Social attitudes and sociological enquiry 


The term ‘attitude’, both in colloquial as well as in scientific usage, 
refers to the dispositions of men to view things in certain ways and to 
act accordingly. Attitudes are complexes of ideas and sentiments. In 
reality, some of the elements which are contained, or are thought to be 
contained in attitudes, are also those which are contained in motives; 
but, analytically, attitudes and motives are different. When an observer 
imputes a motive to someone, he asserts the existence of a conscious or 
unconscious goal to be realized, even when its realization fails; when 
one imputes an attitude one refers only to that dispositional state of a 
person which is regularly directed towards particular categories of 
persons or objects, regardless of the particular goals which he may 
pursue. In many situations, particularly structured social situations, the 
same sets of motives and attitudes are regularly mobilized together. 

In everyday life one infers attitudes from ordinary conduct, not from 
specially designed enquiries. One usually uses an attitudinal concept to 
cover a complex of acts and expressions, both verbal and non-verbal. 
From a parent’s punitive reaction to a range of misdemeanours on the 
part of his child, from facial expressions, and scolding manner and 
content of speech, one infers the attitude of authoritarianism or, in 
layman’s terms, of ‘strictness’. From the reaction of an employer to the 
demands of his employees and from other expressions which one can 
observe, one infers an attitude of contempt, or consideration, superiority 
or relative equality. To refer to such attitudes is to impute to someone 
a stable disposition; and such imputation may have the role of providing 
a short-hand label for a complex of interrelated acts and expressions; 
or, it may have the additional role of providing an hypothesis for the 
explanation or prediction of conduct. 

Sociologists, one assumes, are never interested in attitudes as a final 
object of enquiry but always as part of an ultimate aim of studying the 
structure of social conduct; for them, an enquiry into attitudes must 
be justified by the assumptions that attitudes are predictive of conduct. 
A study of attitudes towards foremen, managers, workers, doctors, 
patients or God himself; must be presumed to enable one to predict 
or explain the conduct of men in their dealings with foremen, workers, 
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etc. If one observes such conduct and then imputes an attitude one 
cannot then employ tke imputed atitude to explain the conduct; so 
that if a sociologist takes the trouble <o investigate attitudes separately, 
it can only be because he requires evidence of their’ existence, which 1s 
independent of the corduct to be explained or predicted. 

Critics of attitude studies question the very assumption that the 
attitudes adduced from such enquiries are predictive of soctal conduct 
and would therefore argue that the separate study of attitudes is largely 
irrelevant to sociological erquiry. Th2ir arguments are as follows: much, 
if not most social concuct. is determined directly by the constraints of 
social structure; attitudes may also result from such determinants, but 
insofar as they only accompany social conduct, and can only be inferred 
from it, they cannot te szid to affect it. Insofar as social attitudes do 
become established, they do so as part of an ongoing system; they do 
not account for the or_gin of this syscem, for they are the product of it; 
and they do not accoumt for the persistence of the system, for this is due 
to other factors which also account for the persistence of attitudes them- 
selves. An example that could be said ta illustrate this argument is that 
of the so-called attitudes which are disslayed by Hindu castes to one 
another: these are said to be the mere by-products of a whole system of 


‘rights, obligations and beliefs which are, and have been maintained 


within the jajmani syszem of clientskip, and which persist only so-long 
as that system does; itis also alleged thaz the system persists only so long 
as coercion or mutual interests persist and certain ritual obligations 


* are performed. 


There are some inzporzant weaknesses in this argument the chief of 
which lies in the use of tne term ‘scructural determinants of conduct’; 
for, as is well knowr, structural factors have an internalized or dis- 
positional content or aspect as wel. as an externally constraining one. 
But I propose to ignore -his and ozher objections! to show that even if 
this argument were ccrrect, as applied to some cases, it would not 
necessarily hold for ozher3. 

~ Defendants of sociological studies of attitudes—studies whose object 
is to enquire into the nature cf actitudes ‘directly’, by administering 
specially designed questions or ~vhole questionnaires dealing with 
respondents’ verbally expressed att:tudes—argue that such attitudes are 
a separate component of social causation and affect the way in which 
other factors produce certain consequences in the form of social conduct. 
Their seeming immunity to criticism can be explained either as an ex- 
pression of certainty tha: such stucies are valuable or indispensable, or 
as an attachment to certain techniques of professional success. There is 
no doubt that attitcde studies are vezy convenient for the researcher 
who wants ‘scientific results’ fairly quickly: the' material is relatively 
easy to get; it is easy tc standard:-ze; the responses can be scaled and 
measured without too much difficalty; and large’ numbers of cases can 
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be studied, processed and ‘fed’ to the hungry computer for statistical 
manipulation. I prefer to assume—at least for the sake of argument, if 
not for good professional relations—that those who are seemingly im- 
mune to criticism are guilty of complacency rather than of mischief. 
Moreover, they have a case as do their critics. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss some theoretical assumptions which may underly both 
cases. 


IT 


Sociologists who defend attitude studies must assume that social atti- 
tudes are not perfectly malleable or flexible. If attitudes were perfectly 
malleable then they would simply be governed by structural factors, 
which would also govern conduct, in any social situation; in that case, 
the existence of such attitudes could be inferred either from the govern- 
ing factors, the independent variables, or from the conduct itself, the 
dependent variable, and this would give them little or no explanatory 
value. It is, of course, arguable, that even if attitudes were perfectly 
malleable, they might still be treated as ‘intervening variables’; but 
in that case there would be no justification for a special enquiry into 
their nature; for this could be inferred from the independent variable. 
It is only if attitudes are assumed to be less than perfectly malleable or 
flexible that they can be or should be considered as independent 
variables in their own right in the explanation (or prediction) of social 
conduct; for, if attitudes are not perfectly flexible then they are not 
simply governed by the structural factors in a particular situation, but 
can resist such determination; in that case they can be imported into 
the situation by the actor and survive there. This much is obvious. 

A second assumption which underlies the use of attitudes as ex- 
planatory or predictive factors, is that they can vary independently of 
the structural factors which affect any particular course of conduct. 
This appears to be identical with the previous assumption, but is not. 
Ít is true that if attitudes are perfectly malleable then they can coexist 
only with one set of structural factors, in which case they cannot vary 
independently of them; it is also true that if attitudes are not perfectly 
malleable then the same ones may coexist with different structural 
factors, or different attitudes may coexist with the same structural 
factors, in which case the attitudes may vary independently of the struc- 
tural factors. However, the word ‘may’ has to be emphasized; for 
attitudes may be relatively inflexible, without, at the same time, varying 
independently of structural factors. A reason for this may be that the 
individuals who have these fairly inflexible attitudes may not be able 
to create or experience a variety of structural situations; for example, in 
a very simple society a man may not be able to experience non-kinship 
relations, so that kinship attitudes and kinship situations cannot vary 
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independently of one aalen however, in more complex societies men 
can experience non-kinsh-p: relations, and it is here that rigidity of 
kinship attitudes may afect conduct -3 non-kinship: situations. Thus, 
although attitudinal malleability overlaps as a category with that of 
variability, the two are not identical. This is of crucial importance: if 
attitudes cannot vary independently of structural factors, then, whether 
they are relatively malleable cr not, they can, at the most, be treated 
as intervening factors, but not as independent ones. 


Ii] 


It is now possible to sketch ovt a nurber of logically possible types of 
relationship between three sets of iactors or variables: structural 
conditions (S), attitudes (A), and the conduct which results from one 
or both of them (C). In -bæ first type o7 case, S governs both C and A, the 
latter being a mere by-product of the causal connection between S and 
C; in this case, the natu-e of A can merely be inferred from either S or G. 

Here a change j in S wcu.d produce z corresponding change in both G 
and A. An example which afbroximaes to this formal paradigm would 
be the conduct of slaves in situations of total coercion; their attitudes 
to their masters are more or less irrelevant to the explanation of why 
their conduct conforms to the demands made upon it. Although many 
social relationships resemble this type of situation few are quite of this 
nature, 

The second type of case is that in which attitudes intervene Dawei 
structural conditions and the resulting conduct. Here the effect of S on 
C cannot be stated wichout refersnc2 to A; but A can be inferred from 
either S or C, and follcws automatically from the presence of S. An 
example which approximates to this form is that of the use of kinship 
terminology. All members of a society use certain kinship terms in pre- 
scribed ways in specific situations; they have learned to classify kinsmen 
according to their jural status in relation to themselves and others with 
whom, for certain purposes, they share a common jural status. They 
learn certain sets of atitudes to kicsmen which are ‘triggered off? in 
social situations and w-ich result in the use of the appropriate terms. 
Here, one does not nezd to investigate these attitudes to explain the 
relationship between the recognition of jural status and the use of kin- 
ship terminology; but ane must assume that such attitudes exist in order 
to make sense of the =cnnection. 

In this type of case a change in a brings about a corresponding 
change in A and henze in C., 

In the third type of case, S factcrs D not fully determine A factors, 
but are accompaniec by them in tae causation of C. Here a change in 
attitude which is noz accompaniec by a change in structure may still 
produce a change in coriduct; or, = change in both S and A may pro- 
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duce a change in C which is rather different from that which would 
have occurred merely as a result of a change in S. In this type of case 
attitudes must be investigated independently as they cannot simply be 
inferred from either S or C. An example which illustrates this is the 
relationship between changes in payment systems and productivity; a 
change in productivity may fail to occur if the attitude of workers to 
employers and, for that matter, of employers to workers, does not 
change also. In this case the attitudes of both workers and managers 
may derive, at least in part, from conditions which are separate from 
the work situation itself. On the other hand, a change in the composition 
of the work force may result in a change in productivity without any 
change in the system of payments, simply because the new workers 
bring quite different attitudes to the work situation, which may survive 
in it, at least for a while. 

In the first two cases it is assumed that attitudes are more or less 
malleable and that they do not vary independently of structural factors 
for this reason. In the third type of case it is assumed that attitudes are 
not highly malleable and that they can also vary independently of 
structural conditions. There is, however, a fourth type of case, which is 
a modification of the first, in which attitudes are not perfectly malleable, 
but still do not vary independently of structure, for the reason that 
structural variation itself does not occur to any extent, at least as long 
as the system is stable; however, in this case, when a change in structure 
does occur, the relative lack of attitudinal malleability may become 
apparent; here the persistence of attitudes, despite some structural 
change, may affect conduct in such a way as to inhibit further structural 
change; or, at least, it may affect it in ways which would not have been 
predicted simply on the basis of some structural change alone. Examples 
of this kind are also not hard to find: thus, change in the economic 
structure of caste relations has not been accompanied by the dis- 
appearance of attitudes towards pollution, and the persistence of these 
continues to affect social conduct and the process of change or the 


Schematic Representation of Types of Interrelationship Between Structural Conditions, Attitudes 


and Conduct. 
Case (I) Sr—>Cr1& Ar 
S2 —> C2 & Az 
Case (II) S1—Ar—>Cr 
Case (III) Sır & Ar —> Ci 
Sı & A2 —> Ca 
S2 & Ar —> Cg 
S2 & A2 —> C4 
Case (IV) Srı—>Cı&Ar 
S2 & Arı —> Ci 


S = structural conditions; A = attitudes; C = conduct 
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inhibition of change in Indian society Another example is the persist- 
ence of certain attitudes towards kinsmen or fictive kinsmen which have 
survived prodigiously rapid and extensive-processes of industrialization 
in Japan, and which affect -he present-structure of Japanese society ‘In 
remarkable ways. | 
It should, I hope, be now . clear where the. discussion i is leading. The 
critics of attitude studies assert that such studies are irrelevant to the 
explanation of social conduct. ‘They arz- probably right, but only if they 
are referring to the first two types of case in our formal paradigm. The 
defendants of attitude studizs are probably right in their claims also, 
if they are referring to the third and fourth types of case. Clearly, the 
relevance of attitude studies to coctological eaginry depends upon the degree of 
malleability of the attitudes in question, anc aupen the degree'of variability in the 
relationship between attitudes and other factors. The question that remains is 
this: what determines relative degrees o? malleability'and variability? 


IV 


In the next two sections I propose a rember of hypotheses to explain 
these variations;! some of -hese are strictly sociological and others 
„psychological. It is with the sociological ones that I am strictly con- 

cerned; but I mention the psychological ones also since I do not wish to 
suggest that malleability of attitudes is simply governed by social 

„structure. I claim no profess.onal com2etence in saying whether these 
_ psychological hypotheses are true or useful for our purposes, nor do I 


. . -claim originality for them. 


-The first hypothesis states that nalleability cf attitudes varies inversely with the 
` involuteness of social relationships. In involute systems of relationship people 
tend to interact with a limited number of ‘others’; in this way, attitudes 
- are reinforced by sheer recurrence of similar experiences of interaction. 

The second hypothesis states that malleabt. ny of attitudes varies inversely with 
the diffuseness of social relationships. Diffuse or multiplex relationships are 
those in which a number of d-fferent nozms and interests bind the same 
individuals or groups. Where this-occars, the performance of one set 
of activities is dependent upon the P of others; thus, the high 
degree of interaction between the. sane personnel and the need to 
ensure dependability, make for a hard=sring of attitudes. 
= The third hypothesis states that malleabilsy of attitudes varies inversely with 

the degree of isolation of a social group and th zourth states that tt varies inversely 

with the degree of hostility of a group to tFoze outside of it, These two aré 
presented jointly because isola-ion and hostility are commonly associated 
and interrelated. Isolation encourages inrcluteness and, possibly, diffuse- 
ness of social relationships; when it is closely related to hosulity to 
groups outside, defensive attitudes tend to harden; this may be un- 
consciously encouraged. | 
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The fifth hypothesis states that attitudes will be less malleable tf they are 
linked together with other attitudes in a system; for, the more closely they are 
interlinked, the greater will be the resistance to change in any one of them. 

The sixth hypothesis states that malleability of attitude varies inversely with 
authoritarianism; the more authoritarian the situations are in which 
attitudes are learned, the harder they become. 

The seventh hypothesis asserts that attitudes which are learned in highly puni- 
tive or threatening sttuations will tend to be less malleable. 

The eighth hypothesis states that attitudes which are linked with powerful 
‘primordial’ affects and motivations are likely to be less malleable than others. 

The ninth and final hypothesis asserts that the malleabtlity of attitudes will 
depend on the type and degree of reinforcement which they have received in the 
process of learning. 


V 


Some of the factors which are thought to determine the degree of 
variability in the relationship between attitudes and structure are, or 
appear to be the same as, those which are thought to determine mal- 
leability. However, even when the same factors are adduced, the reason- 
ing which underlies this is not necessarily the same. In view of this, some 
of the following hypotheses are proposed even though they appear 
similar to previous ones. 

The first hypothesis states that variability depends upon the involuteness of 
social relationships, Where relationships are involute the lack of variety of 
types of interaction makes for greater uniformity of attitudes within 
the group; thus the attitudes which different individuals bring to the 
same situations tend to be similar. 

The second hypothesis states that variability is affected by the degree of 
specificity? or diffuseness of social relationships. Where relationships are 
specific, rather than diffuse, individuals pursue their different interest 
in different social directions, so that control over the formation of 
attitudes is weaker than where relationships are diffuse. Hence atti- 
tudinal variety is likely to be greater. 

The third hypothesis suggests a connection between structural complextty and 
variability. In larger, more complex societies, the different institutional 
spheres have some degree of autonomy; thus, different sectors are free 
to shape attitudes independently of others; and these attitudes may be 
carried over by some people from one sector to another. In view of this 
the members of complex societies do not all have the same range or 
combination of institutional experiences, so that variations in attitudes 
and in the likelihood that these attitudes will be brought to certain 
types of situation are bound to be great. Add to this the fact that in 
complex societies there are different sub-cultures, such as those associ- 
ated with social class, occupational groups, status groups, regions, etc., 
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which produce different attitudes which are brought to the same 
situations.‘ 


VI 


In the light of these hypoztheses—ard they are, I think, testable hypo- 
theses—it seems to follow that social attitudes are less malleable and 
less variable in simple societies, in tbe folk sectors of complex societies, 
and in other sectors of complex societies, such as in the working class, 
where relationships are more invo.ute and diffuse; it also seems to 
follow that social attitudes are more malleable and more variable in 
complex societies, particularly in the urban sector, and in those groups, 
such as the middle class, in which re_ationships are less involute and less 
diffuse. Now where attitades are -ess malleable they are of greater 
interest to the sociologist and demand independent enquiry, as they 
also do where they are more variable. But in many. cases it would seem 
that lack of malleability 5 accompenied by lack of variability, so that 
the two things cancel eaca other out. The study of social attitudes as 
such would have low prio-ity where this occurs, but even lower priority 
where high malleability is associated with lack of variability. Con- 
versely, the study of attitudes, as such, would have high sociological 
` priority where low mallezbility is associated with high variability. | 

In the synchronic study of simple=- societies and of the traditionalistic 
sectors of complex soceti2s, the direct investigation of social attitudes 
would have low priority: for it is here that one should find, if the 
hypotheses are correct, low variability; it is not, therefore surprising, 
that social anthropologis-s are scarcely interested in either the tech- 
niques or the substance of attitude s-1dies. However this does not mean 
‘that attitudes are, in these cases, merely a by-product of social structure 
and that they have no cansal significance; it is, indeed, arguable, that 
the very lack of malleabilrcy of attitudes in traditionalistic societies itself 
‘contributes to the self-maintaining strength of their institutions. Though 
it would be wrong to say that tbe characteristics of traditionalistic 
societies are simply due to traditionalistic attitudes, it would be 
equally wrong to deny that such at=tudes are part of the vicious circle 
of causes and effects which we prefer to call an ‘ongoing’ system. 

When we turn from synchronic studies of traditionalistic societies to 
studies of social change, the relevence of attitudes becomes far more 
obvious. For here we hav2 a combimation of low malleability with high 
variability. That these atutudes have low malleability needs little com- 
ment if we accept the first two hypotheses concerning the effects of 
involute and diffuse relationships cn malleability: But the increase in 
variability in conditions of social change does need comment. Where 
social change occurs, particularly ix the form of modernization, there 
is a tendency for the structure of sozial situations to change faster than 
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the internalized-norms which provide certain attitudes to the world and 
to the social world in particular; thus, all members of a society may 
bring to these new situations common attitudes which are the product 
of passing or past social structure and which act as independent sets of 
causes in the new social circumstances. This kind of variability is very 
marked in the case of immigrants from traditionalistic societies who 
settle in modern bureaucratic societies; the movement from one social 
structure to another is so sudden, complete and drastic that there is 
scarcely time for ‘hard’ social attitudes to be weakened.” 

A further cause of variability in conditions of social change is that 
different sections of the society will, at any moment, have undergone 
varying degrees of acculturation, so that they will bring different 
attitudes to common situations. An example of this sort of thing is the 
persistence of traditional attitudes of personal loyalty or reciprocity 
which affect social relationships in bureaucratic organizations. This is 
not to say that the characteristics of bureaucracy in modernizing 
societies are to be explained simply in these terms; some of these 
characteristics are due in part to political and other pressures placed on 
bureaucracies, and to the structure of patronage which almost in- 
evitably develops in such circumstances.* However, no investigator can 
afford to ignore the possibility that attitudinal dispositions persist, even 
if they become partly transformed. 

In the study of complex societies the investigation of attitudes should 
have high priority where malleability is thought to be low and vari- 
ability high, and low priority where malleability is thought to be low. 
For example, what happens in the coal industry is affected not simply 
by changes in its structure, but also by persistences and changes in the 
attitudes of coal miners who live in small, tightly knit communities. 
However, if one is studying variations at the higher levels of administra- 
tion in different industrial organizations, one might tend to discount 
attitudes other than those learned within the organization itself, on the 
grounds that those who occupy administrative positions of this kind tend 
to share a common general attitude—possibly part of middle class 
culture—that attitudes should be learned within the organization, that 
the ‘organization is right’. 


VII 


Assuming that it ts necessary to study attitudes for certain sociological 
purposes, there are still difficulties that arise. The first is that individuals 
and groups do not bring a single attitude or set of attitudes to each situa- 
tion, nor do they learn one set of attitudes in each situation; yet it is 
one attitude or set of attitudes which is elicited by a particular set of 
circumstances. Knowing all the attitudes in advance will be helpful only 
insofar as it enables one to rule out the influence of those attitudes which 
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are not there at all; it will not enab_e one to cdl atch attitude is to 
be elicited, for this may depend largely or wholly on the balance of 
forces in the situation itself. It is commonly asserted, for example, that 
Englishmen have xenophobic attitudes; it is also asserted, quite com- 
monly, though not necessarily by the same people, that Englishmen are 
not violently intolerant of other raczal cr ethnic groups. Every student 
of race relations in England knows that the influence of one of these two 
attitudes, rather than the other, depends on situational factors, one of 
which is government policy cn discriminatory condict. The importance 
of this factor may itself reflect a certain attitude which Englishmen have 
towards their government. But, as governments|are aware, not all 
Englishmen have this attitude, and even those who do, do not have it 
all the time. The realization that a favourable attitude to government 
might itself be dependent, in certair. conditions, on governmental con- 
cessions to xenophobia, migkt itself influence policy i in such a way as to 
strengthen xenophobic attitudes in some quarters. ‘This example shows 
that the relationship between attitucinal and other factors is far more 
complex than it is often thought to bs. It is certainly far more complex 
than our paradigmatic presentation would suggest. But it is the purpose 
of paradigms to simplify 1 in order to >rmalize relationships. 

The second difficulty in the use of attitudinal concepts in odora 
explanation is that the relevance of attitudes may well depend not simply 
on malleability and variability but ca their strength to change or resist 
changes in social structures. White Southern Africans resist changes in 
their relationships with black Southern Africans partly because their 


. racial attitudes are so powerful, being determined largely by fear, which 


“is ‘compounded of ‘primordial’ as well as more conscious and meandl 


+ 


elements. This is not to suggest thar racial conflict in Southern Africa 
simply boils down to racial attitudes and fear; if it boils down to any- 
thing so simple, it is the structure of domination and|the privileges which 
this confers and maintains. But suca powerful attitudes do contribute 
to the maintenance of a system of domination chiefly by preventing 
rational discussion of tke chances of :ts survival. 

Sociologists may believe that they can counter; ‘such difficulties by 
studying the whole complex of attitudes which their informants have 


‘and by giving weights to them to measure their relative strengths. This 
‘is not necessarily comforting. Attitudes which appear stronger on an 


attitude test may not, for all that, be stronger in all social situations, 
other than that of the interview. 

Finally, sociologists who study attitudes should not forget that 
whether an attitude is strong or weak, malleable or inflexible, in- 
dependently variable or not, it can only affect social conduct in particu- 
lar ways if the situation permits ths. For example, in a totalitarian 
society, there may be strongly hostile attitudes to the government or the 
state. These attitudes are not merely a product of i regime; for some 
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sections of society do not have them, or they do not have them to the 
extent that others do. Yet such attitudes may have Little or no effect on 
government policies, except possibly to make them more repressive. 
To know that such attitudes exist may not help at all to explain how and 
why the system survives or how it came to exist in the first place. How- 
ever, in other types of regime—including some totalitarian regimes— 
attitudes towards government may well affect policies; yet such atti- 
tudes may be weaker and even more flexible than those to be found in 
the first case. 

Political example aptly illustrates this point; but they are by no 
means the only ones that do so. People may have an attitude of con- 
fidence in their currency; but this will not prevent a fall in its value if 
there is a sudden uncontrollable change in the terms of trade. It is also 
well known that the majority of men in a society may have tolerant 
attitudes towards certain forms of deviant behaviour, but may be un- 
willing to act in accordance with these because less tolerant attitudes 
are expressed by a powerful and vocal minority whose views are thought, 
mistakenly, to represent those of ‘society’. 


VIII 


The argument of this paper has proceeded as though there were only 
two sets of determinants of social conduct, structural conditions and 
attitudes. Of course, the existence and importance of others is neither 
denied nor minimized. It may well be that ideas, for example, have a 
greater effect on social conduct than attitudes. It could even be argued 
that ideas are more important determinants of social conduct because 
they are readily seen as socially standardized phenomena. It is one thing 
to argue that attitudes affect conduct and that they may affect social 
conduct under some conditions; it is quite another thing to argue that 
they are socially standardized in the way that ideas apparently are. 
In fact, the apparent standardization of ideas is misleading. Ideas 
that are codified and formally constructed do appear to be standardized 
for all members of society. But in fact they are not necessarily standard- 
ized at all. The ideas which possibly are standardized are often those 
which are not codified at all but are accepted at some subliminal level 
by the members of society; these ideas may have to be inferred from 
conduct, as do many attitudes. It is frequently alleged, with some 
justification, that the ideas of the ‘Protestant ethic’ are based on Weber’s 
inferences from the conduct of capitalist entrepreneurs and are not 
contained simply in the original versions of Calvinist doctrine. Levi- 
Strauss, who now urges the importance of ideas and structures of 
thought as independent causes of social conduct, himself admits that 
such idéas may be ‘unconscious’;? in which case they have to be in- 
ferred from conduct. It would appear that the so-called standardization 
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of ideas is often nothing more than z a of practice from 


which ideas are inferred. 


It is not the purpcse of this paper to claim a greater or lesser i im- 
portance for the role of attitudes. as opposed to other ‘subjective’ 
factors, in the explanation of social conduct. The aim is rather to show 
that the question concerning the rel=vance of attitudes can be given a 
sociological answer. It is possible th=t the same type of argument can 
be fruitfully used to d-scuss the relevance of ideas. Ifit can, so much the 


better. 


Notes 


1, [hese hypotheses arr not intended 
to explain how social attitudes are 
formed; that is quite a separate matter to 
which social psychologists have given 
much attention. 

2. The terms ‘multiplex’, as used by 
Gluckman, and ‘diffuse’, as used by 
Parsons, mean roughly tne same thing. 
See Max Gluckman, The Judtetat Process 
Among the Barotss, Manctester, 1955, P. 
19; and Talcott Parsons, The Social 
System, London, 1951, pp 65-6. 

g. Loc. cit. 

4. This hypothesis can be interpreted 
to mean that in complex societies the 
- attitudes of each individwal are unique. 
Of course, to some extent they are. But 
sociologists are concerned to show that 
different groups or sectors or types of role 
incumbent have characteristic attitudes 
which differ from those cf other groups, 
etc; and they rightly assime that there 
is some limit to the degree of multi- 
variance in any social s}stem, even the 
most complex. It is, of ccurse, arguable, 
_ that the degree of multivariance of any 
" system is directly related to other char- 
- acteristics of it. 
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&. My own, research experience 
amongst Yemeni immigrants in Israel 
corfirms this view. In fact these theo- 
retical speculations were largely stimu- 
-ated by a particular research problem. 
The evidence, in that case, seemed to 
-ndicate that the immigrants projected 
-nto the present situation attitudes to 
authority which derived from the social 
system which they had abandoned, The 
Dersistence of these attitudes was en- 
couraged by conditions in the immi- 
srant situation; lbut the initial existence 
3f them could only be explained as a 
asychological ‘survival’, The question 
zhat arose was: | why do some attitudes 
survive better than others? Part of the 
answer was to bė found in the immigrant 
30clal situation;' but part was also to be 
“ound in the quality of the attitudes 
=hemselves, which were determined by 
eatures of the past social system. 

6. See M. Mcmullan, ‘A Theory of 
Corrupticn’, Soc. Rev., vol. 9 (1961), pp. 
adie te 

. See Claude Levi-Strauss, Structural 
Pie anne New York, 1963, pp. 281- 
283. 
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The sociology of religion: a case of status 
deprivation? 


This essay ought to begin with the Parable of the Righteous and the Un- 
righteous Students. The latter was a young man in a sociology seminar 
at the London School of Economics who appeared to enjoy no righteous 
indignation about the social structure of modern Britain. He came from 
the Catholic working class and intended to make money as an account- 
ant. The earnest and the left-wing found him odd, but never so much 
as in his attitude to the fact of working class conservatism. They as- 
sumed that the Tory working class created a problem to be explained, 
but to him there was no difficulty. Voting Conservative was evident 
good sense which the working class possessed in as good measure as 
anybody else. The more he persisted in rejecting the problem as defined 
the more it became difficult to establish criteria for showing what should 
count as ‘problematic’ and what ‘natural’. 

The Righteous Student was a very articulate individual of public 
school background and agnostic development. His contributions to 
another seminar involved a persuasive vocabulary which no one con- 
sidered susceptible to challenge. The verbal artillery of the left held the 
floor without any perception of the way in which a frame of reference 
was being imposed. Only once was there a break in the self-validating 
circle of ideas, and this occurred when the Labour movement was 
described as having been ‘artificially retarded’ by Methodism. Some- 
body wanted to know what was the criterion of ‘artificiality’. Once 
again the query concerned a particular definition of the natural course 
of events. 

Like all genuine parables this one has a single point. Sociology as 
practised in this country is based on certain assumptions which come 
more naturally to students from some groups than others. A Catholic 
aspiring to be an accountant is unprepared for these assumptions and 
may refuse to accept the intellectual socialization offered. Even 
fundamental idées recues are not properly absorbed. 

Yet are we justified in supposing such a person unteachable, or ought 
we rather to re-examine our assumptions? They may be the necessary 
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foundations of the dscipline or they may be barriers to better under- 
standing. At least this essay will mamtam that the presuppositions y with 
which we start as sociologists damage as well as make possible’ the 
sociology of religion. | 

Sociology breeds zn academic stiE-culture which moulds the mind 
in specialized ways and encourages certain types of person to select 
themselves to undergo the process. —he profession, is notoriously not a 
replica in little of the social structur2. Within this specialized enclave 
those who concern themselves with ligion are likewise a curious and 
unrepresentative hardful. They are Cefensive twice over: as sociologists 
and as analysts of zeligious institutions. As one, of the mainstream 
practitioners put it to me: do you think you have a real subject? 
Students who take it up as an opn are asked|the question rather 
differently. They have to ‘explain’ their interest. Nobody supposes. that 
an interest in industrial sociology =reates a problem (apart from the 
boredom of organizational ‘theory’ but to care about religious pheno- > 
mena argues an abnormality, an intellectual perversion. In other words, 
the sociologist of relizion is an azademic deviant living by a non- 
existent subject. 

This will all seem very odd wher you consider shat two members of 


., . the blessed sociological trinity devated their most strenuous efforts to 


religious institutions Indeed Talco- Parsons has claimed that Weber’s 
Religionsoziologie represents the sup-=me contribution to the whole dis- 
cipline. Similarly, Durkheim’s three zentral studies are each in one way 
or another concerned with religion. Yet we still have to talk about the 
| establishment of this specialism on 2 respectable basis. The reason lies 

in the fact that these massive cont-ibutions are sometimes assumed to 
have elucidated the topic in a way not easily capable of extension, and 
because of certain axioms written into their work which provide more 
basic inhibitions to further work. Nowadays we have to struggle against 
an atmosphere whicn the classics created and which I must label vulgar 
sociologism: vulgar in the sense cf being uninspected and vulgar in 
being widespread. 

The classical axcoms and contemporary vulgarizations agree on 
certain points and these can be set —Dwn quite simply. First, the subject 
matter is disappearing. To a contersorary person, such as a sociologist, 
it is largely of historical interest. Second, if some|of the subject matter 
seems still to exist then it is either a residue: ora false front for another 
more genuine reality. | 

You will notice the insistent pant about unreality. It would, seem 
that there is a fascinating study siting to be done on what might 
grandiosely be called sociologica- attributions of ontological status. 
The sociology of religion in this respect joins the ranks of the status- 
deprived. Of course, the distinction between religious appearance and 
social reality takes many forms. Same hold that religion was mney a 
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mask of some other more real social phenomenon, while others hold 
that it was at one time important on its own account but is so no longer. 
The latter view is a form of creeping epiphenomenalism. Once indeed 
religion may have been a manifestation of a great leap forward, truly 
advanced for the day and age, but now it is only the ideological smile 
on a vanishing social cat. To study religion is like studying a residual 
penumbra, Of all the different enclaves of contemporary specialization 
the sociology of religion most resembles the republic of Venice just 
before Napoleon snuffed it out for ever. 

One must now distinguish between the-classical and the vulgarized 
versions of these two broad, simple ideas: the disappearance of the 
subject matter and its fundamental unreality. The basic distinction 
between the classic and the vulgar is that the latter tend to take 
heuristic devices for managing phenomena, especially the date of 
historical change, as substantive propositions. We begin with the 
classics. . 

The proposition that the subject matter is disappearing we owe—as 
sociologists—to Comte and Weber. From them we derive the notion 
of progressive rationalization, of an increasing emphasis over time on 
strictly mundane objectives, and the universal triumph of the positive 
method not merely as a means for achieving these mundane objectives 
but as a universal state of mind—a new social ethos. ‘These concepts are 
easily linked up with an atmosphere created by two or three part 
schema which are not always precisely doctrines of historical direction 
but cumulatively build up a historicist frame of mind—in the Popperian 
sense of the word. Even those who reject historicism in other contexts 
are inclined to accept it in the context of religion. Such schema as 
community and association, traditional and bureaucratic, theological 
and positive, military and industrial, feudal, capitalist and communist, 
are sometimes unilateralist versions of history and sometimes not, but 
in combination and specifically in relation to religion they create the 
impression of living on an inclined historical plane. 

There is a further consequence which probably derives more directly 
from Marxism, as well as from Comte, and this is the essential unreality 
of ideas in the middle act of the historical drama. The central act is 
more properly an Entr'acte and what happens in it is a mere manifesta- 
tion of deeper forces, a sort of bridge passage. This sense of the interim 
period is peculiarly unhelpful towards the study of religion since the 
problem is always posed in terms of its religious survival from Act One. 
In a dramatized atmosphere of this kind the empirical fortunes of 
religious institutions have about as much interest as history had for early 
Christians poised between the first advent and the second. 

This leads one on to the main point about unreality. Quite clearly 
Marx is a potent influence here, but I want to suggest that Durkheim 
is an even greater source of difficulty, partly because he is more pervasive 
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and less clear cut. The Durkheimian version of| epiphenomenalism 
simply suggests in a rather disarming way that religion is ‘really’ social. 
It is enormously important of course, but simply because it represents 
the group. As a matter of fact ‘the group’ is generally so defined as to 
make the statement tautological, but in sociology this does not matter, 
Tautology may be vicious in logic but it becomes pregnant with sig- 
nificance in sociology. At any rate we find ourselves'under a spell which 
makes religion no simple epiphenomenon of class but of group solidarity 
as such, especially perhaps the nation. This is a very helpful corrective 
if you had been inclined to the Marxist view or ihad adhered to an 
_ extreme type of Protestant individualism but otherwise one was not 
likely to have made the mistake anyway. 

In contemporary sociology we are further confronted by a develop- 
ment of Durkheim’s point associated primarily with Talcott Parsons. 
Great play is made of the importance of value systems and the chief 
category of discussion becomes something called the central value 
system. This appears to offer great scope for the sociology of religion, 
but in fact it becomes merged in the undifferentiated mass of values. 
Religion and ideology are made identical from the point of view of 
sociological analysis and religion becomes all or nothing depending on 
how you define its relation to beliefs and attitudes of all kinds. Of course 
there are certain advantages deriving from this procedure, such for 
example as the clear connection it suggests between the debate over the 
end of ideology and the debate over secularization. But the proposed 
category is so vast and generalizations made with respect to it so circu- 
lar, pompous, and platitudinous, that the older sociology of ragion 
shines by the comparison. 

The vulgarized versions are in some ways more. interesting than the 
classical concepts referred to above. They have a special capacity for 
combining historical unilateralism and epiphenomenal views in such 
a way that the two are scarcely to be disentangled. As I discuss them 
they will merge one into the other. 

Unilateralist history is an unwillingness to look at history apart from 
the heuristic devices employed to make its superabundant data manage- 
able. I mean that a sociologist looking at a Hogarth cartoon of church 
life in London is somehow disinclined to query whether such an age was 
more religious than our own. Broadly, he handles his perceptions in 
terms of a handy historical, tripod, one leg in the present, one in the 
nineteenth century and one in the twelfth. So far as religion is'con- 
cerned the leg in the twelfth rests firmly in official Catholicism as.then 
but recently formalized, and the other legs rest firmly on trends in the 
empirical religious practice of the last 100 years.: Any deviation from 
the official norms of the twelfth century then counts as secularization, 
just as does any decline from practice in mid-Victorian paar an 
easy solution to old problems. ! 
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This is linked with a version of creeping epiphenomalism in the fol- 
lowing way. Twelfth-century religion was—it must be assumed— 
firmly Catholic, and was powerful, either in being at that time the 
womb of progressive forces and ideas which were later to turn against 
it, or in being the focus of man’s most potent alienation from himself, 
Nowadays, however, religion is a spent force, growing steadily weaker, 

At this point, however, the argument develops a curious oscillation. 
Religion is nowadays very weak but practically all the unpleasant and 
retrogressive things in our world, of which there appear to be a great 
number, are due to it. If forces unite people they may ‘seem’ to be 
religious but are in fact social, but if they divide people as in India and 
Pakistan then they are really religious. The religious Samson has clearly 
lost his hair but somehow he is capable of bringing the house down. 

Christians themselves often co-operate in supporting unilateralist 
versions of history. Partly this is because Christianity itself suffers from 
the poverty of historicism. There is also a psychological need which 
many feel to live on an inclined plane. Nothing is more intolerable than 
apparently endless alternation, and Christians would rather move 
inexorably down a historical plane than submit to the possibility of 
being static or living on roundabouts and swings. Certainly many 
_ 8emi-existentialist theologians talk about declines in institutional Christ- 
ianity in terms that the Abbot Joachim and Bianco da Diena would not 
have found unfamiliar. Universal secularity for them will be nothing 
else than the age of the Holy Ghost and the end of the institutional 
aspect of ‘religion’. ; 

When one moves into the discussion of modern societies the uni- 
Jateralist and epiphenomalist arguments oscillate in bewildering and 
even brilliant fashion, to determine what shall count as evidence and 
what not. It is well-known that the young, the female, the old, the lonely 
and the lower middle class are relatively frequent in their religious 
practice. But women do not count because they are not yet properly 
related to the economy, or not at least to those parts of it which really 
can be allowed to matter, i.e. heavy industry. The young do not count 
since they live in an enchanted world and will inevitably emerge as they 
put away childish things. The old do not count because they are a 
residuum not long to be with us. And the lower middle class is simply 
a bridge between the upper and the nether millstone, albeit capable in 
its flabby way of continuous expansion. The intermediate term of lower 
middle class has about as much ‘reality’ as the metaphysical stage 
perched between the theological and the positive. Whatever these 
people do is a mere side effect of marginality. In fact the only people 
whose activities count as evidence are miners in the prime of middle 
age or scientists. 

This neat set of formulae for sweeping any inconvenient facts under 
the carpet is aided in a very curious way by purist definitions of religion. 
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Arguments are first of all brought forward to show for example, that 
religion is ‘really’ a vehicle of ethnic identity or that residual rites of 
passage are basically group pressure, and then this reality is tested 
against the purest possible definitions of what is to be regarded as 
genuine religion. Catholic universalism for example claims to overlap 
ethnic boundaries and if one can show the importance of these bound- 
aries then the phenomenon in question is turned down in terms of the 
Catholic criterion. Similarly Protestantism claims that conscience can 
overleap group pressure and so if one can show, that rites of passage 
involve such pressure then it equally fails by the Protestant criterion. 
Yet nobody seems to notice that the criteria of exclusion employed are 
precisely those which we owe historically to the two major forms of 
western Christianity. This might suggest that the influence of religion 
is more pervasive than we have been inclined to acknowledge. Fish it 
seems are barely aware that the element they swim in is water. 
Consider the further point about loneliness and religious practice, 
because it is important. If religion is taken merely to succour the needs 
of the lonely then the epiphenomalist argument becomes linked to the 
largest and most comprehensive of all types of sociological explanation: 
compensation. From crime to religion, and boxing to overwork, we are 
all deprived and all compensating. For some reason many of us choose 
to compensate in non-religious ways, but the fact that some people com- 
pensate in a religious way by affiliating to a group shows that religion 
is a simple manifestation of some deficiency or insecurity. Nobody. claims 
that the politics of deprivation are not real (quite the reverse, they are 
more real), but the religions of the deprived need not be considered sut 


eneris. 

It may be of course that the unreality of the sociology of religion is a 
counterpart of the reality of politics and by extension the reality of 
political sociology. There is plenty of evidence to show that in Britain 
at least the great mass are much more politically apathetic than 
religiously inactive. Nevertheless the sociology of religion continues to 
be regarded as a sieve whereas political sociology is a watertight com- 
partment. Politics is concerned with an independent order of happen- 
ings and if one were so imprudent as to relate these to wider categories 
including those of religion, the result would be methodological hysteria. 
The proper place for religion is a footnote. This is so for a number of 
reasons, partly perhaps the comparatively unproblematic nature of 
religious institutions in Britain, partly the relevance of politics to the 
practical aims which sociologists regard as important, and partly a 
gentlemanly dislike of the intrusion of large-scale vigorous world-views 
into either the pragmatic politics of reform or the efforts of tradition- 
alists to keep the ship of state afloat. ! 

| 
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THE RESPONSE 


The relegation of religion to a footnote of the basic political text has 
resulted in the attempt to create for ‘religious sociology’ an equally 
independent watertight compartment concerned with its own specific 
order of phenomena. This has several advantages. It rests on a steady 
accumulation of fact. We now know the Standard Deviation of the time 
spent on shaving by Members of the Society of Jesus and for hard- 
pressed ecclesiastical administrators this order of information may be 
useful. Moreover, the wider challenges to comprehensive thinking and 
fundamental interpretation posed by the classics can be avoided. The 
classics can be seen as importing basic philosophical assumptions into 
the subject in the manner indicated above. Catholics have been per- 
haps specially prone to this empiricist version of the sociology of religion, 
and to a reduction of its scope to soctologte religieuse. They already have 
their own philosophical framework as it were and can therefore afford 
to look at religious facts outside the special spectacles provided by 
classical sociology. 

_ The empiricist response has been valuable but it is still not the way 
forward, or at least it is not the only way. The defining characteristic 
of sociology ought to be a special tension between a critical attitude to 
the broad frameworks which are available, and an imaginative ap- 
proach to sheer data. Neither the unexamined frameworks nor the 
watertight empirical compartment are satisfactory. 

Clearly we need to develop a critical awareness of the sociological 
community itself and the intellectual socialization it offers. Equally the 
existence of a scientific community is no guarantee of truth in itself. 
We must examine our assumptions and study for example the senses 
in which rationalization is an accumulating process and also how far the 
scientific ethos is bastardized and corralled off from general awareness. 
Also we need to look at our religious beliefs not as if we were testing 
them for congruence with the Athanasian Creed but from the point of 
view of the kind of religious and superstitious frameworks by which men 
live. 

In short we cannot live by unexamined sociological faiths in a closed 
world. Other disciplines may try to live in sealed off compartments but 
it is the task of sociology and of the sociology of religion in particular 
to think in terms of dialectic and of synthesis. 
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The sociology of prisons: problems for future 
research! . 


The present paper deals with problems for future: sociological research 
in Prisons. My point of departure will be some aspects of present-day 
prison sociology, and then I shall move on to discuss in some detail a 
few themes or topics which I believe the sociology of prisons may 


profitably deal with in the future. 


TRENDS IN PRESENT RESEARCH 
Though sociologists have been interested in the study of prisons- for a 
long time, it was only some three decades ago that the study of such 
organizations received its first real start, with the publication of 
Donald Clemmer’s now classic work The Prison Community (Clemmer, 
new ed. 1958). This work is based on an intensive study of a large 
American maximum-security prison. As is well known, Clemmer 
emphasized that during their stay in prison, inmates are, to a greater 
or lesser extent, socialized into a deviant, criminalistic sub-culture. 
In this connection, Clemmer introduced the concept of ‘prisonization’ 
into prison sociology. By ‘ prisonization’ he meant the taking on of the 
norms, customs, values, and culture in general) of the penitentiary. 
Clemmer hypothesized a negative association between degree of in- 
volvement in the inmate culture and adjustment after release. ` 

` Clemmer’s work remained fairly alone in prison literature for a long 
time. A review of lists of publications after his book appeared, discloses 
a dearth for the years during and immediately after World War II. 
Interest in this field of sociology was in fact not permanently revived 
until the fifties. 

Among the many works that appeared in this second phase of the 
study of prisons, Gresham M. Sykes’s book The Society of Captives is 
particularly well known (Sykes, 1958; see also Sykes and Messinger, 
1960). Sykes dealt with some of the same problems discussed by Clem- 
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mer, but from a new point of view. Unlike Clemmer he did not empha- 
size the question of how prisoners are socialized into the deviant culture 
of the penitentiary. Rather, he partly stressed the question of why this 
culture ‘is there’ in the first place. He looked not for the conditions 
determining degree of socialization into the deviant culture, but rather 
for those explaining why the culture is there to be socialized into.! As 
Wheeler has pointed out (Wheeler, 1961), Sykes’s discussion in this 
connection is similar to the most important criticism levelled against 
Sutherland’s theory of differential association (Sutherland, 1947). 
Thus Cohen (Cohen, 1955) finds ‘cultural transmission theories’ incom- 
plete because they do not help us to understand the conditions for the 
very presence of the delinquent culture outside the prison walls. After 
Sykes’s book was published, a number of refined and interesting studies 
of prisons have appeared, particularly in the United States. (For a 
much more detailed account of the development of prison sociology, 
see Morris, 1965.) 

In spite of the many differences between the contributions of con- 
temporary prison sociologists, it is possible to discern some basic 
similarities. Bearing in mind that exceptions may be found, five main 
tendencies may be outlined. 

In the first place, sociologists tend to concentrate their analyses on 
the informal rather than the formal aspects of the social structure of prisons. 
There is strong emphasis on the unwritten rules of conduct that exist 
among prisoners and on the unofficial social system of captives. By 
analysing the informal aspects of the social structure of prisons, prison 
sociologists contribute in a significant way to a general tradition in the 
sociology of organizations. Classical theorists of industrial enterprises 
largely dealt with the formal aspects of life in organizations. ‘This con- 
centration was early felt by psychologists and sociologists not to give an 
adequate picture of such complex systems. They pointed out the impor- 
tance of the implicit, unofficial aspects of social life. And the sociologist 
of prisons have done the same within their field of study. 

Secondly, sociologists tend to concentrate on similarities between prisons 
rather than on differences between them, As we shall see later, this is par- 
ticularly so when the staff members’ views and actions are being 
studied. The interest in similarities between prisons is based on a long 
tradition in the sociology of organizations. It goes back at least as far as 
Max Weber’s analysis of bureaucracy. A more modern example may be 
found in Erving Goffman’s work on so-called ‘total institutions’ 
(Goffman, 1961). Goffman not only generalizes about prisons, but also 
about hospitals and other organizations in which people stay day and 
night. 

in the third place, sociologists tend to concentrate on the stable aspects 
of the social structure of prisons rather than on its non-stable features. There are 
probably many reasons for this focus of attention. Some are fairly 
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general, while others are ideyani to piison aad only. For one 
thing, sociological concepts are perhaps most suited to the analysis of 
the stable aspects of social structure. And the same perhaps applies to 
the research methods of sociologists. Furthermore; the study of non- 
stable aspects is particularly time-consuming and costly, and finally, the 
stable aspects of prisons are so conspicuous that it seems reasonable to 
concentrate on them. 

In the fourth place, sociologists tend to concentrate on the internal 
structure of prisons rather than on the relationship between the prison and its 
environment. This way of limiting the field of enquiry probably partly 
stems from the observation that life in a prison is to an unusual degree 
separated from life outside—such a separation is,'in fact, part of the 
very purpose of imprisonment. However, as in connection with the 
three above-mentioned tendencies, I think the reasons are in part more 
general: this way of limiting the field of study is deeply rooted in the 
sociology of organizations in general. 

_ Fifthly, and lastly, sociologists to a very considerable degree concen- 

trate on the effects of social roles on life in prisons rather than on the effects of 
personality. This tendency, as well, to a large extent follows from a 
general sociological tradition, in which the stress on social roles has 
been very dominating. 

Let me at this point state explicitly a notion ee is implied in the 
above discussion: the emphasis which is placed on informal life, on simi- 
Jarities, on stable aspects, on internal structure, and on sodal roles 
hardly reflects only, the ‘actual’ importance of these features in prison 
life; it also to a considerable extent reflects the theoretical interests of the 
sociologists. Thus, informal life, similarities, etc. have to a large extent 
been singled out for analysis, while formal aspects, differences, and so 
on, have been consciously placed i in the background. 

The emphasis on the five topics mentioned here has given much use- 
ful insight. However, this writer feels that a certain measure of repeti- 
tiousness now characterizes prison sociology. Rather than taking up 
fresh topics, sociologists tend to concentrate on the ramification of 
problems and hypotheses developed some considerable time ago. Of 
course, the study of detailed refinements and nuances in connection 
with existing problems is highly important in any scientific discipline. 
In science, development to a large extent consists of the very gradual 
reformulation of existing problems and hypotheses. Yet, when pre- 
occupation with existing problems and hypotheses predominates very 
widely over the study of new topics, there is danger of stagnation. In 
order to avoid this, prison research ought now to transcend its tradi- 
tional boundaries, by dealing with fresh topics in addition to the old 
ones. 

Given a need for the perforation of traditional boundaries, another 
question arises: what new topics ought to be selected for attention? 
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This is in fact a rather difficult question. In sociology, the criteria for the 
significance of research topics are rather vague. But I would like to sug- 
gest two criteria which may be helpful. In the first place, the specific 
research problems covered by a general topic ought to be theoretically 
important, in the sense that a large number of hypotheses ought to be 
derivable from them. Secondly, a topic ought to be socially important, in 
the sense that it ought to cover areas of life which are functionally 
linked to many other aspects of social life. Research topics which are 
theoretically and socially important may be referred to as ‘strategic’ 
topics for sociology: from the point of view of research, concentration 
on them is expedient. 

Below, I am going to suggest five new topics for prison sociology 
which I believe are strategic. In specifying the topics, I will take the 
five main tendencies in contemporary prison research as my points of 
departure. The research problems to be discussed will be stated in 
‘theoretical’ rather than operational terms. The process of opera- 
tionalizing may, it is hoped, follow later. 


PROBLEMS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


The significance of formal aspects 

The first main topics can be viewed as a corrective to the one-sided 
emphasis upon the informal aspects of the social structure. With a few 
exceptions (such as Grusky, 1959; Morris and Morris, 1963; Street, 
1965; Berk, 1966), interest in the fascinating secret society of captives 
has been so great that sociologists have had a tendency to forget that 
informal life exists within a formal framework. They have tended to 
forget that informal life is, after all, conditioned by written sets o1 
regulations, official hierachies of authority, explicit goals, etc. There- 
fore, the interrelationship between formal and informal aspects of social 
structure constitutes an important topic for future research, 

By stressing the connecting points between formal and informal 
aspects, a holistic approach to the prison is advocated. A holistic 
approach is feasible when a relatively small system such as a prison is 
studied, and it is likely to be theoretically more fruitful than the study 
of its isolated parts. 

As a first step towards such a holistic approach, it may prove impor- 
tant simply to reduce somewhat the sociological concentration on the 
informal and correspondingly to increase the emphasis on the formal. 
When the formal and the informal have thus received their ‘proper’ 
weight, the task of specifying the connections between them can begin. 
Now such a first step, a shift towards a more balanced stress on the 
formal and the informal, may in itself be difficult, due to an element of 
traditionalism in social research. Let me illustrate this last point more 
concretely, 
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In contemporary prison sociology, the informal caine culture, which 
has received so much attention, is frequently claimed to consist of rules 
- of conduct demanding oppositional cohesion of the inmates; that is, 
cohesion over against the representatives of the prison and the authori- 
ties in general. This is for example stressed in Sykes and Messinger’s 
influential summary of main findings in American prison research 
(Sykes and Messinger, 1960). The authors do not argue that the inmate 
society is in fact a fully cohesive social system. Rather, they insist that 
the inmate norms stress oppositional cohesion, and that in so far as the 
norms are institutionalized, the inmates have found a defence against 
the pains of imprisonment. 

My own research in a treatment-oriented Norwegian correctional 
institution has not revealed such clear traces of an informal inmate 
culture. Using participant observation and interviews, I did find cer- 
tain informal norms stressing oppositional cohesion, but I also found 
that these norms were extremely weak ,in terms of sanctions used 
against violators. (Mathiesen, 1965. See also Street, 1965; Berk, 1966.) 
As a parallel to the lack of norms stressing oppositional cohesion, I 
found that the degree of actual oppositional cohesion (group- as well as 
rank-cohesion) was quite low. Yet, the inmates in. my treatment- oriented 
institution were not defenceless when confronting the pains of imprisonment, 
because another mode of response was significant among them. I found that the 
inmates often relied on the formal rules and ideals of the prison system 
itself, and that they criticized the representatives of the system for not 
upholding their own formal principles. In other words, the inmates 
turned the formal principles of the system—principles of justice, 
efficiency and humanity—against the system itself} defining the repre- 
sentatives of society as the real deviants because of their departure from 
their own sacred principles. I have used the term ‘censoriousness’ to 
denote this process of criticism (Mathiesen, 1965, Part IT). Censorious- 
ness, which of course varies in degree from inmate to inmate, may be 
combined with cohesion, but in the institution I studied, this did not 
occur. Censoriousness had many of the same functions for the inmate as 
cohesion would have had if it had existed, and was in this sense an 
important functional equivalent to cohesion. | 

The point I want to stress here is that I came very close to disregarding 
the inmates’ censorious response—to reporting it only as a disturbing side-track— 
because I was first of all concerned with the informal norms of cohesion among 
inmates. My research activity was channelled in this direction by the 
entire research tradition. It seemed important to me to remain within 
that tradition, because it earlier had proved fruitful and because 
adherence to it seemed to protect the researcher against criticism. And 
if I had been in an institution with somewhat stronger norms of cohe- 
sion, I would perhaps in fact have epreearece: even a very strong 
censorious reaction, 
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There are many other formal aspects of prison life which ought to be 
studied more intensively in future research. The official setting for 
decision-making, the formal channels of communication, and the 
official co-ordination of activities in the prison may be mentioned as 
examples. (I will return to these aspects in more general terms in the 
next section.) And to repeat, when a more balanced emphasis on the 
formal and the informal is achieved, the task of specifying the connec- 
tions between the two may begin. 


The search for differences 


As indicated above, sociologists have had a tendency to concentrate on 
similarities rather than on differences between prisons. Our concen- 
tration on similarities raises a need for a more balanced discussion, in 
which differences are stressed in addition to similarities. In this con- 
nection empirical studies, aiming at degree of similarity and difference 
between institutions, are essential. 

So long as sociologists mainly stress similarities, case-studies of insti- 
tutions may suffice. However, when degree of similarity is viewed as 
raising an empirical question, comparative studies become inescapable. 
At least four very recent sociological studies should be mentioned 
which do include detailed systematic comparisons between prisons, 
and which do in part discuss differences between them. In the first 
place, there is Wheeler’s study of 15 Scandinavian correctional institu- 
tions. (Wheeler, 1962 a; Wheeler, 1962 b; Cline, 1966. At the time of 
writing, this study is not completed.) Also important are Glaser’s study 
of several different federal prisons in the U.S.A. (Glaser, 1964) and 
Street’s and Berk’s comparisons of traditional and treatment-oriented 
American institutions (Street, 1965; Berk, 1966). But despite such recent 
studies, and recent comparative analyses of broader categories of 
organizations (Etzioni, 1961; Blau and Scott, 1963), it seems to me 
that further comparative research focusing on differences in addition to 
similarities between prisons is needed. Above all, surprisingly little 
comparative research on the staff members’ views and actions has so far 
been conducted. In connection with the views and actions of staff, a 
number of more concrete research topics may be mentioned. I think, 
for example, that the study of differences as well as similarities in 
decision-making, in communication of information and in co-ordina- 
tion of tasks is likely to prove strategic. These topics are likely to lead to 
a number of hypotheses, and they cover areas which are closely inter- 
woven with many other areas of life in prisons. With a few exceptions 
(such as McCleery, 1960; Glaser, 1964; Cressey, 1965), they have so far 
been discussed only in non-comparative studies, in which differences 
between institutions could not be assessed (see for example Cloward, 
1960, pp. 35-41). 

Let me try to be even more concrete by discussing one of these topics, 
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decision-making, in somewhat greater detail. Sociologists are now 
becoming alert to the fact that traditional and treatment-oriented pris- 
ons are in many ways organized differently. Quite a few of the dif- 
ferences are probably related to differences in decision-making prac- 
tices between an administrative staff and a treatment staff. Systematic 
description and comparison of the ways in which decisions are made 
among administrative and treatment personnel are therefore of the 
greatest Importance. | 

In connection with my own research in one Norwegian treatment- 
oriented institution (Mathiesen, 1965), I was able to study some of the 
differences in decision-making practices between jadministrators and 
treatment staff. My unstructured (and admittedly exploratory) obser- 
vations in this connection may perhaps be useful as a starting-point for 
comparisons between institutions with different staff compositions. One 
of the most significant differences seems to me to be' ‘inherent in the way 
in which administrators and treatment staff members receive the 
censoriousness of inmates; the way in which they, receive the inmate 
criticism referred to above. When the administrator makes decisions, 
he seems to take a relatively substantial part of the inmates’ criticism 
into account, and he seems to utilize the inmates’ criticism as a rela- 
tively important premise in desision-making. Let'me emphasize that 
this seems to happen even at the top level of the administrative hier- 
archy. The top administrator receives the criticism directly (through 
his weekly interviews with inmates) or indirectly (through other links 
in the hierarchy). His sensitivity to the inmates’ criticism seems to 
appear in at least two connections: in the first place, the administrator 
seems to take the criticism into account when it stresses that life in the 
institution is unjust. The concept of justice, and, the many different 
nuances of that concept, is used very frequently in the institution I 
studied. Furthermore, the administrator also seems to take into account 
criticism which focuses on the notion that ‘treatment is inefficient. On 
the other hand, when the treatment staff member makes decisions, or 
contributes to decisions i in top-level staff meetings, he seems to take a 
relatively insubstantial part of the inmates’ criticism into account, and 
he seems to use the inmates’ criticism as a relatively unimportant pre- 
mise in decision-making. Let me emphasize that the treatment staff 
member’s insensitivity to inmate criticism appears to be fairly general. 
That is, it seems to be present in connection with criticism for ineffi- 
ciency as well as for injustice. To the extent that the censoriousness of 
inmates is intended as a defence against staff decision-making practices, 
- it seems least effective when it is used against the treatment staff. , 

Such a difference between the two staff categories? probably has 
several bases. Space forbids detailed discussion of causes, but I would 
like to mention briefly the possible importance of a difference in degree 
of professionalization. On the one hand, the treatment staff member 
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relies on his professional knowledge when facing his task of treatment. 
That is, he relies on certain professionally based facts, or at least hypo- 
theses, about what is best for the patient. On the other hand, the admin- 
istrator, of senior as well as of subordinate rank, can rely on little 
professional knowledge when facing his task of administration. He has 
gone through no education giving him a theory—or set of hypotheses— 
` about how administration should be carried out efficiently. Accord- 
ingly, it is difficult for him to refer to any body of learning that indicates 
what is best for the organization as a whole. For the administrator, as 
opposed to the treatment expert, the clients’ possible or probable experience of the 
situation ts then the most obvious indicator of the correctness of the measures used. 
The administrator therefore relies more heavily on the views and 
criticism of the inmates when he makes decisions. 

Such a difference in sensitivity to the arguments of inmates no doubt 
has several organizational consequences. My point here is that in 
institutions with different proportions of the two staff categories, the 
decisions which are made probably differ also, and aspects of organiza- 
tional structure probably vary accordingly. 


The study of change 

The above discussion of differences between traditional prisons and 
treatment-oriented institutions leads me to the third research topic I 
would like to present: the study of organizational change in correctional 
institutions. The topic of organizational change is presented as a cor- 
rective to the concentration on stable aspects which is now prevalent 
among sociologists. 

Two aspects of organizational change are particularly important 
and neglected among prison sociologists. In the first place, students of 
prisons have had a tendency to disregard the problem of dynamics in 
institutions, that is, the recurring processes which take place over time 
within a custodial social structure. (A few exceptions to this tendency 
exist, such as Sykes, 1958, Chapter 6; Wheeler, 1961; Glaser and . 
Stratton, 1961). Secondly, students of prisons have only to a small 
degree discussed the significant question of change in structure; for 
example, change away from a custodial towards a treatment orienta- 
tion. (Again, some exceptions to the general pattern may be found, 
such as Powelson and Bendix, 1951; Cressey, 1960; McCleery, 1960; 
Cressey, 1965; and Spencer, 1965. However, several of these works are 
of a brief and general nature only.) In the present paper, I will con- 
centrate on the question of change in structure. But let me add that the 
relationship between dynamics and structural change is rather compli- 
cated, and not yet fully clarified in sociological theory. 

Below, I will primarily address myself to the question of structural 
change away from custodial towards treatment orientation. In this 
connection, a slightly reformulated version of Blau and Scott’s typology 
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of organizations constitutes a useful starting-point for analysis, helping 
us to clarify some definitional ambiguities and to! ‘specify our main 
research problem (Blau and Scott, 1963). 

Relying on Blau and Scott but departing a little from them, we take 
as our point of departure the question of who is expected to benefit from 
organizational activities. By asking this question, four different types 
of organization may be outlined (Blau and Scott, 1963, Chapter 2): 
(1) ‘Mutual-benefit organizations’, in which the beneficiary i is expected 
to be the membership—that is, all of the members of the organization. 
(2) “Business-concerns’, in which the owners are expected to be the 
beneficiaries. (3) ‘Service-organizations’, in which clients are expected 
to be beneficiaries; the clients may be more or less directly tied to the 
organization. (4) ‘Commonweal organizations’, where the beneficiary 
is expected to be the public-at-large. 

Let me emphasize a few features of this presentation. Firstly, as I have 
presented it, the scheme is intended as a set of ideal or constructed types, 
not as a classification of empirical cases. (Blau and Scott discuss the 
scheme partly as a classification—by stressing the prime beneficiary 
- rather than the beneficiary—and partly as a typology.) Secondly, I 
differentiate the constructed types according to the real goal of organiza- 
- tional activities (who is expected to benefit . . .), not according to ideal 
goal and not according to means of action. 

‘Custodial institution’ and ‘treatment institution’ may now be defined 
as constructed types. The constructed type of a custodial institution is 
one in which the real (and only) aim of organizational activities is the 
protection of outsiders against a category of people kept inside. That 
is, a custodial institution is a commonweal organization. The con- 
structed type of a treatment institution, on the other hand, is one in 
which the real (and only) aim of organizational activities is change of 
the client’s situation in a way which is presumed to be best for the client. 
That is, a treatment institution is a service-organization. Let me em- 
phasize that by relating custodial institution and treatment institution 
to the typology i in this way, I define ‘custody’ and ‘treatment’, as con- 
structed types, in the light of the real goal of activities, not in the light 
of ideal goals and not in the light of means. The ideal may very well 
be treatment while the aim is in fact custody, and means of treatment 
may also be used to attain control. 

These constructed types may now be used in specifying the empirical 
research problem of structural change away from custodial towards 
treatment orientation. Empirically, we are concerned with degree of 
change along a continuum which has ‘custodial institution’ (a common- 
weal organization) and ‘treatment institution’ (a service-organization) 
as its constructed (and empirically improbable) poles. In other words, 
we are concerned with change away from having protection of outsiders 
as one’s real goal towards having the client’s owni good as one’s real 
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goal. In short, the criterion of structural change used here is degree of 
change in the real goal of organizational activities.? 

To social scientists, as well as practitioners, the factors deterring 
change in the real goal of organizational activities appear to be par- 
ticularly pronounced. And although the implication is that we are not 
completely freed from the emphasis on stable aspects, we may, as a first 
beginning, concentrate on such factors here. 

Three sets of factors which probably deter change will be outlined. 
They may be referred to as ‘technological factors’, ‘resistance factors’, 
and ‘pressure factors’. All of them should be studied further in detail, 
as each set of factors raises a number of research questions. 


Let me first say a few words about ‘technological factors’. (See also 
Perrow, 1965. I use the term ‘technology’ in a special sense, covering 
all existing means or techniques for achieving organizational goals.) As 
is well known, there is today a general lack of efficient means of treat- 
ment. This lack probably in itself deters change in the goal of organiza- 
tional activities. In more detail: the main premise on which the penal 
system is built is that of retributive justice. As long as retributive justice 
reigns in the form of standard prison sentences for wrongdoings, the 
presence of a treatment staff is often not considered vitally important. 
But when it becomes evident that retributive justice has little deterrent 
effect on dangerous or troublesome individuals, it is left as a guiding 
principle, and the notion of treatment is more clearly introduced by 
outside authorities. As the practising treatment staff member sees it, 
this is precisely the point where he can be expected to do least. And 
from the point of view of regular custody staff members, it seems 
meaningless to alter the goal of organizational activities, as long as 
efficient means with which to reach the new goals are largely ab- 
sent. 

It might be thought that a lack of means of treatment gives a suficient 
explanation of why prisons do not change in the direction of the treat- 
ment goal. According to this view, such nebulous factors as ‘resistance 
to change’ need not be referred to; persistence of goals simply follows 
from shortage of adequate means for achieving alternative goals. The 
main trouble with this rationalistic view is that it does not explain why 
so few attempts are made to reduce the shortage; why, in other words, 
there is so little experimentation with treatment methods in prisons. 
In the light of the strongly non-experimental attitude, in the light of the 
tendency to turn down rational proposals for treatment experiments 
and exploration, one may legitimately introduce the notion of ‘resistance 
to change’.* ‘Resistance factors’—the second set of factors probably 
deterring change—have been studied in mental hospitals (see, for 
example, Pearlin, 1962), but with a few exceptions (Weber, 1961) not 
yet in any great detail in prisons. 
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By ‘resistance to change’ is meant (1) an anwillägness to substitute 
new: means (including experiments) for old ones, “despite the’ fact ‘that 
the new means appear more rational from the actor’ S ‘point of 3 view; 
(2).an unwillingness to substitute new goals for old ones, despite't the fact 
that the new goals are supported by individuals invested with legitimate 
authority concerning the definition of goals. The |term ‘unwillingness’ 
suggests an emotional condition, warranting the term ‘emotional resist- 


ance to change’, In this article I am going to discuss emotional resistance 


to. change of goals. Formally, resistance to change is viewed as an inter- 
evening variable: sets of specific resistance factors, or ‘conservative 


2 * . mechanisms’, produce an unwillingness to substitute the new for the 


reasonable to expect conservative mechanisms to be built into the 
custodial orientation of prisons, making the staff conservative towards 
change in goal structure. Let us look a little more closely at some of 
these conservative mechanisms. Again, all of them warrant future 
research. 

It should be stressed that the staff members probably have vested 
interests in the goal of custody; vested interests that make them hesitate 
when attempts at change of goals are introduced. Let me briefly mention 
two probable vested interests. In the first place, the measurement of 
one’s success as an employee is greatly simplified when the goal of 
custody is relied on. Ideas about treatment threaten the simple measure- 
ment of success. Probably for this reason alone, treatment ideas are met 
with resistance on the part of the staff. Secondly, not only is it easy to 
measure one’s success with regard to custody; it!is also relatively easy 
to attain a certain measure of success. The introduction of ideas which 
make success more problematical—as ideas aroun treatment do—is 
likely to be met with resistance. 

Staff members no doubt also have other ae interests in the goal 
of custody, though those I have mentioned seem particularly i important. 
However, an analysis of vested interests does not carry us far enough.” 
There are also other, and perhaps more important, aspects of the 


- custodial system which probably create emotional resistance to change 


of goals, and which ought to be intensively studied. 

In the first place, the goal of custody implies control of a category of 
people; it implies that the behaviour of a category of people is to be 
kept within certain barriers. The goal of treatment implies a relaxation 
of control, a relaxation of the stress on behavioural barriers. Such relaxa- 
tion seems to be extremely threatening from the point of view of the 
custody staff. It is my impression that resistance in this connection is 
manifested in fantasies about what might happen if the behavioural 
barriers- were to be opened—if the ‘walls’ restricting the inmates’ in- 
herent tendencies were to be broken down. Such emotional resistance 
to change seems to be based on a specific model of man, which says 
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that’ ‘beh a deceptive façade the. most dangerous impulses and 
motives: Exist: These‘impulses and motives, the model says, may erupt 
into the open if control is not maintained. It seems reasonable to expect 
this resistance to grow stronger as the goal of custody, and thereby the 
task of control, becomes more pronounced. In other words, a vicious 
circle is likely to ensue, making the difficulties in connection with change 
from custody to treatment particularly pronounced. 

Secondly, the goal of custody implies that one lacks confidence in a 
category of people. Custody may in fact be viewed as ‘institutionalized 
lack of confidence’. Now the combination of lack of confidence and the 
kind of service we are concerned with here is highly problematical. 
Lack of confidence greatly hampers such service. Furthermore,’ lack 
of confidence in inmates is probably easily released by new ideas about 
service, so that it becomes a conservative mechanism parallel to the 
other features mentioned above. 

Thirdly, it should be remembered that the goal of custody is rarely 
regarded as fully legitimate in our society. Though we wish to keep 
certain people in custody, and though we assign the task of custody to 
a category of captors, custody is nevertheless in conflict with our funda- 
mental ideals about openness, democracy and freedom. The lack of full 
legitimacy is also internalized among the custodial staff in penal institu- 
tions. It seems reasonable to believe that the illegitimacy of the task— 
the feeling that the task is looked down upon—leads to conservatism 
rather than openness towards ideas about change away from custody 
towards treatment. From the point of view of the prison officer, sug- 
gestion about change from custody to treatment implies direct and 
uncompromising criticism of illegitimate behaviour. Partly agreeing 
with the criticism, 1t might be rational for the officer to change. But for 
him the implication of such a change is admission of the illegitimacy of 
his main task so far. This is experienced as threatening, and he tries 
to cover up by resisting change. 

Let me add at this point that the staff members are hardly alone in 
revealing emotional resistance to change. Often, inmates as well seem 
to show such a pattern (Mathiesen, 1965, Chapter 6). And the reasons 
for resistance on the part of inmates are scarcely tied only to their 
psychological characteristics. Among other things, the inmates probably 
also develop vested interests in the organizational goal of custody. ‘Thus, 
my observations seem to indicate that the inmates find the maintenance 
of behavioural boundaries satisfying, because it implies exemption 
from difficult choices and from personal responsibility for one’s plight. 
It enables the inmate to remain in the role of the irresponsible child in 
relation to representatives of the institution and the authorities in 
general. Furthermore, the organizational goal of custody seems to be 
experienced by many inmates as something which may legitimately be 
criticized. And opportunity to criticize may be viewed as an important 
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. advantage in a prison situation, in which ego defences are badly needed. 
Such vésted interests are threatened by attempts at change away from 
custody towards treatment. 3 

In short, the staff members’ vested waei their stress on control, 
their lack of confidence, their feeling of illegitimacy, as well as vested 
interests on the part of inmates, probably all contribute to emotional 
resistance to change away from custody towards treatment. These 
factors may perhaps be neutralized, but at any rate hae: are probably 
strong enough to warrant intensive research. 

Before concluding my discussion of emotional resistance to change, I 
must also say something about the concrete techniques of reststance which 
may be involved. Since it is impossible to discuss all the possible tech- 
niques of resistance, I shall select only a few examples. More specifically, 
I shall mention very briefly three of the techniques that may be used 
by senior custody staff members when trying to halt the treatment staff 
members’ implementation of the treatment goal. The three techniques 
have the strategic advantage of not implying direct and abrupt re- 
jection of treatment ideas; they constitute a suave but effective neutral- 
ization of them. I present them here as themes for further study rather 
than as research conclusions. 

The techniques of neutralization may be called ‘absorption’ of treat- 
ment ideas, ‘postponement’ of treatment ideas, and ‘deflation’ of treat- 
ment ideas. They may all be used in connection with even very 
promising and well prepared innovations in treatment. Furthermore, 
they may be used not only in connection with treatment ideas, but 7 
relation to new ideas in general. For this reason they will be discussed 
in general terms below, though examples will be taken from the field 
of treatment. 

Absorption of new ideas is closely akin to the technique of ‘ oopa ton 
as discussed by Selznick (Selznick, 1949). It is the technique of subtly 
altering a threatening innovation to make it fit into the existing struc- 
ture, while the name and appearance of the new lidea are retained. In 
one Norwegian institution, this seemed to happen to a reasonably well 
prepared gròup-counselling programme which was inaugurated. The 
group-counselling programme was initially met with considerable en- 
thusiasm by some of the staff and some of the inmates, but the enthusiasm 

was not sustained, partly, it seems, because vested interests. were 
threatened. The programme was subtly altered into a regular educa- 
tional course, with a fairly clear division of authority between leader 
and inmates, with bureaucratic rules, and so on. This was obviously 

not the intention of the programme. The intention was to alter the’ 
custodial regime at least a little, to blur power lines and soften the 
rigidity somewhat. A traditional educational programme, on the other 
hand, fitted perfectly into the existing custodial structure. Only the 
name and appearance of something ‘new’ were rétained. 
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Postponement of new ideas is the technique by which the implementa- 
tion of a threatening innovation is postponed on the grounds that the 
new idea is not fully ‘responsible’. More fully: however well prepared, 
new ideas can never be fool-proof in the sense of taking into account all 
of the exigencies of the situation. They cannot be fool-proof because 
they must in the last analysis be tested and refined in the light of actual 
experience and empirical evidence. They are new precisely in the sense 
of not yet having been tested. They may therefore almost always be 
postponed as not fully responsible ideas, as good beginnings that cannot 
yet be introduced because they are not fully developed and matured. 

Deflation—letting inflated air out of tyres—refers here to the tech- 
nique of diminishing the importance of a new idea while maintaining a 
front of full agreement with it. Thus, senior staff members may ‘fully 
agree’ that psychiatric treatment should be introduced—and claim that 
its place is between two and four in the afternoon once a week for the 
institution as a whole. A protest from a treatment staff member may 
likewise be ‘fully understood’, and given its proper place in the protocol. 
The technique of deflation seems to be used frequently in correctional 
establishments, and probably contributes greatly to the stability of 
custodial regimes. It is difficult for innovators to counteract it, because, 
as with the other techniques I have mentioned, it does not imply a 
rejection of new ideas, only the proper ‘placing’ of them. 


In my discussion of factors deterring change away from custody towards 
treatment, I have so far dealt with ‘technological factors’ and ‘resistance 
factors’. A third set of factors is probably equally important. I am think- 
ing of ‘pressure factors’, that is, conservative pressures which are brought 
to bear on an institution from other organizations. (Though outside 
organizations working for a change towards treatment do exist, the 
organizations pressing for maintenance of custody seem to be more 
numerous and powerful.) The pressure factors, however, raise the more 
general question of the relationship between the prison and its environ- 
ment. With some sporadic exceptions (Ohlin, 1960; Morris and Morris, 
1963, Chapter 13; Cressey, 1965, pp. 1030-3; Jones, 1965; Giallombardo, 
1966), this field of inquiry has not been dealt with by sociologists. 1 
would like to mention it as a fourth major topic for future prison 
research. Stress on this topic would constitute a corrective to the rather 
one-sided concentration on the internal structure of prisons. Below I 
shall briefly specify four problem areas which may fruitfully be studied 


in this connection. 
The relationship between the prison and its environment 
In the first place, since the individual prison is regularly a part of a 


larger prison organization or system, the relationship between rep- 
resentatives of the inclusive system and the individual prison raises a - 
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series of important research questions. Above all, the relationship is 
important in connection with change from custody towards treatment 
in prisons: decisions which are made by representatives of the inclusive 
system tend to have limiting effects on attempts at change in the in- 
dividual institution. 

Secondly, the relationship between the inclusive prison system and 
organizations which are functionally related to it (the police, the 
prosecuting authority, the courts, etc.) constitutes another important 
area for research. Together, such organizations constitute a complex 
‘organizational network’, Like the inclusive prisonisystem, the organiza- 
tional network is probably of importance in deterring change from 
custody towards treatment in prisons. For one thing, the various organ- 
izations in the network—the police, the courts, 'etc.—regularly stress 
custody at the expense of treatment. This follows from the nature of their 
main tasks. Furthermore, the functional links between the various 
organizations—the network itself—may also have'a conservative effect, 
contributing to the maintenance of custody. ! 

Thirdly, there is the importance of the effects of public opinion on 
prison life. Public opinion about criminals, which often seems to be very 
tough-minded, is channelled through the abovermentioned organiza- 
tional network. It reaches the individual prison partly via the network 
in the form of prescriptions and proscriptions concerning the regime. 
The channelling of public opinion through the network raises several 
further questions for research. How does the channelling take place in 
detail? When and how is public opinion ‘used’ by. the police, the courts, 
and other organizations as a motivation for specific measures? 

In the above discussion of the relationship between the prison and its 
environment, I have viewed the individual prison as surrounded by an 
‘onion-like’ system with three ‘layers’: the prison system, which com- 
prises the individual prison; the organizational | network, which com- 
prises the prison system; and public opinion, which in a sense “comprises’ 
the organizational network as a whole. However; a fourth ‘layer’ ought 
to be mentioned as well: the general societal !culture within which 
prisons exist. The relationship between prison and the cultural back- 
ground certainly warrants research. Wheeler’s above-mentioned com- 
parative study, which includes institutions from various societies, consti- 
tutes an important, and as far as I know the first, approach to this problem. 


The importance of personality 


The fifth and last research topic which I would like to mention, con- 
cerns the effects of personality on social relations in prisons. Stress on 
this topic would constitute a corrective to the rather one-sided emphasis 
on the effects of social roles mentioned earlier. ' 
Several concrete problems for research are) relevant in this con- 
nection. Let me, by way of example, briefly mention two. 
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The first problem concerns the relationship between the limitations 
of the social role and the possibilities inherent in the individual. In 
general, it seems very reasonable to expect the unclarity of social roles 
and the scope of the personality of the role-players to increase con- 
comitantly. In other words, the more ambiguous or contradictory role- 
expectations are, the greater is the influence of the personality of the 
role-player likely to be on social relations (Löchen, 1965). This reason- 
able hypothesis may be relevant to the prison setting in the following 
way: while traditional prisons usually have relatively clear role-structures 
for the staff, the clarity seems to be reduced as the stress on treatment 
increases. Perhaps the importance of personality variables increases 
concomitantly. This hypothesis may fruitfully be explored, because if 
it is verified, if it proves to be true that the importance of person- 
ality increases as the treatment orientation of an institution increases, 
sociologists will have to re-evaluate many of their views on treatment- 
oriented institutions. Sociologists tend to view many features of such 
institutions as following only from the treatment orientation itself. 
Perhaps they should partly be viewed as consequences of personality 
variables. 

The second problem concerns the inmates rather than the staff. It is 
very likely that prisons vary according to the personalities of those in- 
carcerated. For example, an institution for seriously deficient “psycho- 
paths’ should be expected to differ from an institution where neurotics 
or ‘normals’ are kept. Probable differences of this kind have never been 
seriously studied. Furthermore, personality factors may have greater 
effect in some organizations than in others. Thus, it seems likely that 
the personalities of the inmates will have greater effect on social rela- 
tions in treatment-oriented institutions than in traditional prisons. More 
fully: the more treatment oriented an institution is, the less control 
oriented is it apt to be. And the less control oriented an institution is, 
the more influential are personal idiosyncrasies likely to be. 

This hypothesis is parallel to that presented with regard to the staff. 
In both hypotheses it is argued that personality variables probably have 
a greater effect on social relations in treatment-oriented institutions than 
in regular prisons. If both should prove correct, the treatment-oriented 
institution may perhaps be viewed as one in which personalities tend to 
co-operate and clash, while the regular prison may be seen as one in 
which tradition tends to reign, through role expectations. Furthermore, 
if one or both of the hypotheses should prove correct, we may have come 
close to specifying an administrative problem basic to treatment- 
oriented institutions. As we move from traditional prisons to treatment- 
oriented settings, the limits on rationality in attaining organizational 
goals are probably made wider. After all, the idea of ‘treatment’ is 
ultimately based on scientific rationality. However, verification of our 
hypotheses concerning personality variables would indicate that the 
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limits on personal idiosyncrasies are made wider as well. Thus, a basic 
administrative problem of treatment-oriented institutions may be that 
of resolving conflicts between rationality and idiosyncrasy _ in staff- 
inmate relations. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


| ' 
In this paper I have delineated five general topics upon which I think 
we may profitably concentrate our future research on prisons.: The 
sample of topics has not been random; as indicated already, I have'tried 
to stress some which I think are theoretically and socially important 
and which therefore are likely to be strategic for future research. 

Furthermore, the topics are closely related, constituting a fairly uni- 
fied programme for research. More fully: by stressing formal aspects of 
social structure and the connecting points between formal and informal 
aspects, the social system of the prison as a whole is established as the 
proper unit for sociological analysis. By emphasizing differences between 
prisons and change of prisons, it 1s suggested that this unit should be 
analysed along two dimensions; those of space and time. Of course, 
variation in space and time, or lack of such variation, may follow: from 
specific elements intrinsic to the social system of the prison. However, 
extraneous factors should also be studied, and the organizational environ- 
ment and personality variables are discussed as particularly important 
examples of such factors. 

The topics I have emphasized are related in a less formal way as well. 
A. general unifying theme underlying them is a'concern for the rich 
nuances of prison life. So far, sociologists have had a strong tendency to 
simplify social relations in prisons by presenting them as if many com- 
plicating factors were constant or neutralized. Although this procedure 
is certainly justifiable in a first stage of research, prison sociology should 
now begin to advance beyond that stage. By doing so, prison socio- 
logists may, to use Selznick’s apt terminology, come to study the prison 
as a true institution (Selznick, 1957, pp. 5-22), as a living, responsive, 
adaptive social group. 


Let me, by way of conclusion, briefly present a more general perspective 
on prison research. If the sociology of prisons focuses on the topics dis- 
cussed above, this branch of research may contribute in an important 
way to general organization theory. In other branches of organizational 
sociology, not discussed in this article, an interest is now developing in 
formal aspects, in comparisons of organizations, in dynamics and change, 
in the relationship between the organization and the environment, and 
in the effects of personality factors on social relations. In part, however, 
these trends are still somewhat haphazard. Concentrated interest in 
, these problems among prison sociologists may facilitate a Tavoutabie 
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development, leading to a better understanding of complex organiza- 
tions in general. 
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Notes 
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1. Of course, the problem of why the 
culture ‘is there’ in the first place may in 
turn be divided into several sub-ques- 
tions. For example, the conditions ex- 
plaining the origin of the culture may or 
may not be identical with those ex- 
plaining its matntenance over time. Of 
course, while the question of origins can- 
not be answered by referring to socializa- 
tion, the question of maintenance may 
be answered in this way. In other words, 
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the question of origins alone is a full 
alternative to the question of socializa- 
tion raised by Clemmer. 

2. The two ‘staff categories are of 
course not internally fully homogeneous. 
The difference : discussed here appears 
to be most pronounced when a! com- 
parison is made between the warden on 
the one hand and the psychiatrist on the 
other. | ' 

3. Change in the real goal of activities 


` 
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is necessarily followed by a series of | 


changes in interpersonal relations. This 
justifies the use of goal-change as cri- 
terion of structure change. 

4. March and Simon have found the 
notion of ‘resistance to change’ in- 
adequate froma somewhatdifferent point 
of view. Their theory does not attribute 
the persistence of behaviour to any parti- 
cular ‘resistance to change’, ‘... but 
simply to the absence of a vigorous search 
for new alternatives under circumstances 
where the existing program is regarded 
as satisfactory’ (March and Simon, 1958, 
Pp. 174). 

As far as I can understand, their 


Note 


argument begs the question, since the 
view of the present course as satisfactory 
in itself frequently needs explanation, and 
frequently may be explained by ‘resis- 
tance to change’. 

In any case, while March and Simon 
find the notion of resistance to change of 
means inadequate, we are below going to 
discuss resistance to change of goals. The 
latter type of resistance seems to be com- 
patible with March and Simon’s ration- 
alistic view-of means, 

5. A brief discussion of some of the 
general trends in question may be found 
in Mathiesen, 196sa, Section 5. 


Indian Sociologists and Psychologists of all ranks from Lecturer to Pro- 
fessor are invited to join the new Indian Institute of Technology in 
Kanpur. Opportunities exist for graduate and undergraduate teaching 
and research. The Institute is assisted by nine leading U.S. Universities. 
Free passage to India is offered to the successful applicants. Airmail 
applications stating academic references and interests should be ad- 
dressed to: Professor Rajendra Prasad, Department of Humanities and 
Social Sciences, Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur, U.P., India. 
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Surveying a ease: audience: methodological 
problems | 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper is concerned with the methodological problems which arose 
in a survey of a local repertory theatre audience in Sheffield in 1965. 
It is not concerned with the results, which will be given in a report 
in the next issue of this journal. The audience at a ‘production of a play 
presents an interesting problem for the social surveyor. Within a very 
limited physical space there is assembled a number of people about 
whom the investigator wishes to find out certain’ facts. How can the 
information best be obtained from the people assembled in the audi- 
torium? This report deals with a practical case, which it is believed i 18 
unique in British research. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Early in 1965 the Sheffield Playhouse, the local repertory theatre of the 
city, received a grant of about £2,000 from the Calouste Gulbenkian 
Foundation to enable it to put on a special production for young people. 
The Playhouse has a high reputation for its Christmas productions for 
young people, and this grant was to finance an adaptation of Conan 
Doyle’s adventure story Rodney Stone to be produced i in the, then, three- 
weekly repertory system about Easter time. The bulk of the money was 
to be spent on the hire of a revolving stage, extra lactors and costumes, 
but a condition of the grant was that the theatre; management should 
try to find out something about the people who elie to the play.’ ‘This 
problem of knowing something about the audience had been raised by 
Elizabeth Sweeting in her ‘Report on the Provincial Audience’,! in 
which she had suggested that repertory theatres in university towns 
might interest their local Sociology departments in this problem! The 
Sheffield Repertory Company contacted the university and the present 
writer became involved in the enquiry. It was possible to use the 
audience survey as the annual project carried ‘out by second: ' year 
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Sociology students, so the survey provided a useful combination of 
research, practical teaching and town-gown co-operation. 

One immediate difficulty which arose when the enquiry was dis- 
cussed was the lack of comparison possible from a survey only of 
Rodney Stone. Since this was to be a play specially put on for young 
people the audience was bound to be untypical, yet without a survey 
of an ordinary production one could not know what was typical. When 
this point was put to the Gulbenkian Foundation they readily agreed 
to an extension of the survey to cover a ‘normal’ production, and an 
extra grant of money was provided. The problem of choosing a ‘normal’ 
production was not easy since half the season was over by the time the 
survey was mooted. It would have been attractive to have surveyed the 
play preceding Rodney Stone, which was Shaw’s You Never Can Tell, but 
it was not possible to have everything ready to cover this three-week 
production, which began on 16 March. So the play which followed 
Rodney Stone, Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya was taken instead. The time of the 
survey was thus a three-week run of Rodney Stone from 6 April (new 
plays opening always on a Tuesday) to 24 April, followed by a three- 
week run of Uncle Vanya from Tuesday 27 April to 15 May. The pro- 
ductions were once-nightly with a Saturday matinee, and Rodney Stone 
had an extra Thursday matinee in the school holidays, so in all there 
were 21 productions of Rodney Stone and 20 productions of Uncle Vanya 
to survey. The total capacity of the theatre being 539 seats, this meant 
that it could be possible (though highly unlikely) that 22,099 people 
would be surveyed. However, it was agreed that even a 75 per cent 
attendance over the two plays would be very bigh indeed, and with the 
Easter holiday period falling during Rodney Stone somewhere nearer 60 
per cent could be estimated. Allowing, at a guess, a total attendance 
of between 12,000 and 14,000 at the two plays, it was agreed that a 
total population survey, as opposed to a sample survey, was feasible if the 
questions asked could result in easily codeable answers for punched card 
analysis. With money available to pay for coding and punching, and an 
I.C.T. counter-sorter in the university, this seemed a reasonable pro- 
position and it was agreed that an attempt would be made to sur- 
vey the whole of each audience at all the productions of the two 
plays. 


BASIC PROBLEMS 


It was hoped that market research experience might be drawn upon to 
help deal with some of the problems in the audience survey, but en- 
quiries of practitioners in this field did not produce any actual surveys, 
although later on a survey, on a sample interview basis, of the audience 
at the Sadlers Wells Theatre came to light too late to influence the 
Sheffield study.? 
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The basic problem was that of deciding how to get limited informa- 
tion from people who attended the two plays. Interviews were out of 
the question with these numbers (there being only 29 students directly 
involved in the project) and, in any case, interviews in the theatre 
seemed difficult and interviews after the production necessitated finding 
-out where people lived. It was quickly decided that some form of self- 
administered questionnaire was likely to be the main research tool. At 
first the idea of a questionnaire with a fold-up pre-paid return postage 
label seemed attractive—rather along the lines of questionnaires used 
in magazines or Sunday newspapers. But apart from the costs of the 
postage (even under the commercial payment by recipient system) 
there was a grave doubt as to how to present such a questionnaire to the 
audience and, particularly, how to ensure that they would bother with 
it once they had left the theatre. There was so much doubt about 
people’s interest in actually posting a questionnaire once the play was 
over that finally attention was focused on a plan for getting people to 
complete a questionnaire in the theatre itself. Once this principle was 
agreed on attention was concentrated on the design of the questionnaire 
itself and it was agreed to pilot it at a performance of You Never Can Tell 
two vo before Rodney Stone began. ! 


THE OUEST IONNAIRE 


At the Sheffield Playhouse the normal programme is 5} inches wide by 
84 inches high and is sold for 6d. It was decided that, for the six weeks 
of the survey, all programmes would be free and everyone who came 
to the plays would be given a programme. In this way the programme 
could be used to contain the questionnaire. But here a problem arose: 
the size of 54 by 84 inches is small for a questionnaire and the paper 
used for the programme is a very high gloss. From this difficulty the 
idea of the questionnaire as a cover for the programme arose and it was 
decided to make the ‘questionnaire of quarto size (7 x 10 inches 
actually) double fold, in stiff card, with the programme attached inside 
the fold by a single staple. The arrangement was thus: the front cover 
of the questionnaire had on it a notice about the survey, the two inside 
pages were the questionnaire and the back cover was blank. The 'pro- 
gramme fitted inside the questionnaire but was easily detached from it 
' by a sharp tug which left the one staple in the questionnaire. Being of 
hard card the questionnaire was itself strong enough to be written on 
without need of any support. 


THE CONTENT OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
l 


With only two pages of 7 x 10 inches to work on a very clear type was 
needed and g point Folio was chosen, with the questions themselves in 
bold. ‘The first page asked eight questions about the theatre. i 
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What seat was the informant sitting in? 

Was the seat one of a regular booking? (I.e. same day for every pro- 
duction.) 

How many other people was the informant with at that performance? 
Who were the other people? (Precodes were used for various relatives 
and friends.) 

How did the informant first learn that this play was being produced? 
(Eight precodes were suggested.) 

Had the informant seen any of the previous productions since last 
August? (Ten plays were listed with Yes-No boxes.) 

Had the informant ever been to a Playhouse Sunday evening ‘entertain- 
ment’? (Play-readings, poetry-readings, etc.). 

For 13-18 year olds, were they members of the Pegasus ‘Theatre Club? 
(For young people interested į in theatre.) 


The second page was headed ‘About Yourself’ and asked, with appro- 
priate precoded answers, for sex, marital status, age-group, still re- 
ceiving or completed full-time education, place of last full-time educa- 
tion, occupation and place of residence. 

In all this made 15 questions, all of which were codeable for punched 
cards, and a vertical column numbered 1-37 was placed on the right 
of each page for coders to enter the appropriate code for punching— 
the questionnaire itself thus being used as the code sheet. Thirteen 
of the fifteen questions were answered by ticking in the appropriate 
boxes and a questionnaire could be completed in two minutes by a 
reasonably intelligent respondent. 

Since the recipients of the questionnaires would often have no know- 
ledge of the survey the message on the cover was given careful attention 
and for Rodney Stone it was as follows: 


PLEASE HELP THE PLAYHOUSE 


Rodney Stone is a very special production made possible by a 
generous grant from the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation. But, 
we have been asked to use some of this money to carry out the 
first survey of a repertory theatre audience ever made in this 
country. 

The whole survey will cover the present special production, 
Rodney Stone, and our following production, Uncle Vanya. These 
two surveys together will give us a complete picture of the Play- 
house audience. 

That is why you have a special free programme incorporating 
a questionnaire. 

Please fill in your questionnaire before the play begins, or 

- during one of the intervals. We would like everyone, no matter 
what age, to fill this in. A sharp pull will detach the programme 
from the questionnaire. 
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Survey helpers will be glad to collect your m en on 
you, or you may drop it in one of the collecting boxes in the 
foyers as you wish. The helpers will also lend you a pencil if you’ 
need one. 

The Department of Sociology of Sheffield University has given 
us a lot of help in preparing the survey; now willlyou please help 
us by filling in your questionnaire. 

All information given will be treated as completely con- 
fidential. | 

‘This survey will help the whole repertory movement in Britain. 


THANK YOU 


For Uncle Vanya it was necessary to remember that some people would 
have been surveyed once before already (twice if they were in the pilot) 
and so the cover was redesigned with a deliberately ambiguous heading 
‘Another Survey?’ and an appeal to everyone to complete the question- 
naire whether or not they had done so at Rodney Stone. 

, | 


OTHER DETAILS OF THE SURVEY OPERATION 


The décision to incorporate the questionnaire with a free programme 
ensured that everyone who came to the two productions received; the 
questionnaire. Two problems then required attention: to ensure that 
as many people as possible completed them, and that people gave back 
the completed questionnaires. | 

To deal with the first problem the students were detailed to attend 
the performances and give pencils to anyone who needed one to fill in 
the questionnaire. A local steel company generously gave several gross 
of pencils for the survey and these were loaned to people by the students. 
The way things went on was like this. The respondent came into the 
auditorium and was given the quarto questionnaire containing the 
programme—one for everyone who-came in, given by the attendant who 
took the tickets. She usually explained very briefly that the programme 
was free because the theatre was ‘doing a survey.. The students,' two 
in the stalls and two in the balcony, then hovered around with a batch 
of pencils, offering them to anyone for filling in the|questionnaire. They 
also, of course, answered any questions about the survey, although the 
cover notice told the basic facts. Collecting boxes rather like post boxes 
were made for the survey and placed i in the foyers of the stalls: and 
balcony for the questionnaires, but in fact most completed question- 
naires were collected in the auditorium by the students. Immediately 
the curtain fell after the first act of the two plays the house lights stayed 
down for a minute and a taped appeal (made by the present writer for 
Rodney Stone and by the:Playhouse director for Uncle Vanya) was played, 
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asking the audience to help in the survey. In practice it was found that 
many people filled in the questionnaires before the play began, as this 
helped fill in the waiting period, and virtually everyone else who was 
going to co-operate filled them in during the first interval. During 
the second interval there was rarely more than a handful of question- 
naires to collect. 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESPONSE 


It was not possible to isolate from each other the factors which affected 
the response rates, but undoubtedly the presence of the students in the 
auditorium was a major factor. During the university vacation when 
there were not always four students available, other helpers were some- 
times used and the worst response was on an evening when the helpers 
seemed shy of walking up and down the aisles handing out pencils and 
collecting questionnaires. The presence of the survey helpers and the 
gentle pressures they were able to put on by actually offering people 
pencils undoubtedly had a great effect. Pencils, incidentally, were 
usually handed back with questionnaires and the total loss of pencils 
was very small. 

The verbal appeal after the first act made sure that no one could 
ignore the fact of the survey being made, and in the appeal the help 
that it would give to the Playhouse in its work and planning was stressed. 
Since, at that time, about 35 per cent of attenders had regular bookings 
a great deal of local loyalty to the theatre could be relied on. The fact 
also that the great bulk of the audience was middle class undoubtedly 
helped the response. Very young people at Rodney Stone were usually 
helped by parents, but the student helpers were always ready to help 
with the young also. 

An accidental aid to the survey seemed to come from the size and 
stiffness of the questionnaire itself. Being quarto size and stiff card it was 
not possible to screw it up and throw it away, or put it easily in a pocket 
or handbag. This very fact of its obtrusiveness may have made some 
people feel it was easier to complete it and hand it back rather than try 
to hide it. A very few people did actually hand back blanks, but out- 
right refusals were rare. | 

The response rate for the pilot survey, on one Friday evening of 
You Never Can Tell was 350 out of 363 present, giving a rate of 96.4 per 
cent. This was higher than anyone had expected, but gave an assurance 
that it was a reasonable method to use in the full six-week survey. 

The overall response rates for the two main productions were 5,602 
replies from 6,097 present at Rodney Stone (g1-g per cent response) and 
5,408 replies from 5,846 present at Uncle Vanya (92'5 per cent response). 
These percentages, from a complete population survey, over six weeks, 
and surveying a certain number (not known) twice, were very gratifying 
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to the survey workers and indicated a successful choice of method for 
this type of enquiry. At Uncle Vanya the lowest response was 77:0 per 
cent at a poorly attended Saturday matinee with inexperienced helpers, 
and the lowest evening response was 85:5 per cent, the highest being 
98-3 per cent on a Saturday evening when only eight people out of 475 
present did not return questionnaires. For Uncle Vanya the lowest 

_response was 84:3 per cent on the opening night (when the audience 

contained an unusually high proportion of complimentary ticket 
holders) and the highest rate was 98-4 per cent, again on a Saturday 
night. In general, larger houses seemed to produce a better response 
rate. The response rate for the second play, Uncle Vanya, was expected 
to be lower than for Rodney Stone but was in fact' slightly higher, and 
probably reflected the increasing skill of the le ca in ‘helping’ 
people to complete the questionnaires. 


CONCLUSIONS 


When the present writer decided to carry out the audience survey along 
the lines detailed above he then thought that an 80 per cent response 
would be very high. Our conclusions are therefore! directed to consider- 
ing why the response rate overall was over go per cent. It is believed 
that the following factors were important, and detailing them may Gi 
other surveyors considering similar enquiries. 


1 The Playhouse audience is primarily middle class and has a certain 
loyalty to the theatre. 

2 ‘The survey was a novelty and gave people MET, to do before 

. curtain up or during the intervals. 

3 The questionnaire was large and clearly designed and neatly printed. 
With nearly all questions using pre-set answers it was easy to fill in. 
The questions all asked for facts; no opinion questions were included. 
(They were dealt with in an entirely separate interview survey of 
regular Playhouse supporters.) 

4. The survey helpers, offering pencils on loan and collecting question- 
naires, made the audience aware that they were really being ex- 

. pected to complete the questionnaires. 

5 The 6d. programmes were given free for iie two plays. This may 
have influenced some people, although we do not put much em- 
phasis on the moral pressure exerted by a free 6d. programme. 

6 The verbal appeals after the first act reinforced the appeal on the 
questionnaire cover. 

7 ‘This last point is very suppositious, but it may be that being in the 
theatre itself and filling in a questionnaire for the theatre made the 
audience feel more strongly a part of the total social group and 
helped them feel they were contributing to the theatre. 
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Dynamics of group sports with spécial reference 
to footballt 


It happens quite often in the development of a science, or of one of its 
branches, that a type of theory which has dominated the direction of 
research for some time, reaches a point where its limitations become 
apparent. One begins to see that a number of significant problems can- 
not be clearly formulated and cannot be solved; with its help. The 
scientists who work in this field then begin to look round for a wider 
theoretical framework, or perhaps for another type of theory altogether, 
which will allow them to come to grips with problems pene the 
reach of the fashionable type of theory. 

What is called ‘small group theory’ in contemporary sociology appears 
to be in that stage. It is fairly evident that a good many problems of 
small groups are beyond the reach of small group theory i in its present 
form, to say nothing of its limitations as a model setting theory for the 
exploration of larger social units. It did not, at any rate, prove of great 
help to us when we tried to investigate problems'‘of small groups en- 
gaged in sport-games such as football. Confronted with the study of 
sport groups in vivo, small group theory failed us.1| 

We therefore set out—in connection with a coe investigation of the 
. long-term development of football—to explore some of the theoretical 
aspects of the dynamics of groups engaged in games of this type. It 
‘ appeared to us that sport-games in general, football in particular, could 
serve as a useful point of departure for the construction of models of 
small group dynamics which are somewhat different from those offered 
within the framework of present-day small group theories. Some aspects 
“Professor Norbert Elias DR.PHIL. Research Fellow, Sociology Department, 
University of Leicester. Formerly Professor of Sociology, Draveratty of Ghana and 
Visiting Professor, University of Münster 
tEric Dunning B.sc.(Econ.) m.a. Lecturer in Sociology, University of Leicester 
tAn earlier version of this paper was presented at an international seminar at the 
University of Cologne on 16 April 1966, The title of the seminar was ‘Klein- 
Gruppen-Forschung und ihre Anwendung auf den Sport’ (Small Group Research 
and its Application to Sport’), A German translation of the paper has appeared 
_in Sonderheft 10 of the Kolner Reitschrift fur Soziologie und Sozial psychologis, 
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of such a model are presented in this paper. Although it is built pri- 
marily with reference to football, the concepts derived from our analysis 
may perhaps be of wider use. They almost certainly apply not only to 
football, but also to other group games. 

In studying football and other sport-games, one encounters from the 
start certain semantic difficulties. People often speak of a game of foot- 
ball as if it were something outside of, and apart from, the group of 
players. It is not entirely incorrect to say that the same game—a game 
such as footballi—can be played by many different groups. At the same 
time, the pattern of each individual game is itself a group pattern. In 
order to play a game, people group themselves in specific ways. As the 
game runs its course, they continually regroup themselves in a manner 
similar to the ways in which groups of dancers regroup themselves in 
the course of a dance. The initial configuration from which the players 
start changes into other configurations of players in a continuous move- 
ment. It is to this continuous movement of the configuration of players 
to which we refer when we use the term ‘game-pattern’. The term can 
be misleading if it makes one forget what one actually observes when 
watching a game: one observes small groups of living human beings 
changing their relations in constant interdependence with each other. 

The dynamics of this grouping and regrouping of players in the course 
of a game are fixed in certain respects and elastic and variable in others. 
They are fixed, because without agreement among the players on their 
adherence to a unified set of rules, the game would not be a game but 
a ‘free-for-all’. They are elastic and variable, otherwise one game would 
be exactly like another. In that case, too, its specific character as a 
game would be lost. Thus, in order that group relations can have the 
character of a game, a very specific balance must be established between 
fixity and elasticity of rules. On this balance depend the dynamics of 
the game. If the relations between those who play the game are too 
rigidly or too loosely bound by rules, the game will suffer. 

Take the initial configuration of players in Association Football. It 
is regulated by certain rules. Thus, the wording of one of the 1897 rules 
about the ‘kick-off’ configuration, which with some qualifications is 
still valid, is this: 

The game shall be commenced by a place-kick from the centre of the field 
of play in the direction of the opponents’ goal-line; the opponents shall not 
approach within ten yards of the ball until it is kicked off, nor shall any 
player on either side pass the centre of the ground in the direction of his 
opponents’ goal until the ball is kicked off.2 


It is easy to see how much room for manceuvring this kind of rule 
leaves to the two sides—how elastic it is. Within the framework of the 
kick-off rules, players can group themselves in a ‘W-formation’ (2—3— 
5) or in the form of a ‘horizontal HP? (4—2—x4). If they want to, the 
defending side may even mass themselves solidly in front of their own 
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goal, though in practice this is rarely done. How the players actually 
position themselves at the kick-off is determined by formal rules as well 
as by convention, by their experience of previous|games, and often by 
their own strategic plans coupled with their expectations of the intended 
strategy of their opponents. How far this peculiar characteristic, this 
blend of firmness and elasticity applies to the regulation of human rela- 
‘tions in other spheres is a question which may ale more attention 
than it has received so far. 

From the starting position evolves a fluid configuration formed by 
both teams. Within it, all individuals are, and remain throughout, more 
or less interdependent; they move and regroup themselves in response 
to each other. This may help to explain why we refer to this type of 
game as a specific form of group dynamics. For this moving and re- 
grouping of interdependent players in response to each other ts the game. 

It may not be immediately clear that by using the term ‘group dy- 
namics’ in this context, we do not refer to the changing configurations of 
each of the two groups of players as if they could be considered in 
separation, as if each had dynamics of its own. That is not the case. In 
a game of football, the configuration of players on the one side and that 
of players on the other side, are interdependent and inseparable. ‘They 
form in fact one single configuration. If one speaks of a sport-game as 
a specific form of group dynamics, one refers to the overall change in the 
configuration of the players of both sides together. Few aspects of the 
group dynamics of football show as clearly as this the relevance of sport- 
games as models for the dynamics of groups in many other fields. 

A fundamental characteristic, not only of football, but of practically 
all sport-games, is that they constitute a type of group dynamics which 
is produced by controlled tensions between at least two sub-groups. For 
this reason alone, traditional sociological small group theory is not of 
very great help in the exploration of the sort of problems which con- 
fronted us here. These problems require specific concepts different from 
those used so far in the sociological study of small groups, and perhaps 
a little more complex than those commonly used in discussions about 
sport-games. According to present conceptual usage, one might be con- 
tent with saying that a game of football is played by two different groups. 
This is one of those linguistic conventions which induce people to think 
and to speak as if the game were something apart from the human beings 
concerned. By stressing that the game is nothing but the changing 
configuration around a moving ball of the players themselves, one brings 
into focus at the same time that it is not the changing configuration of 
each of the two teams seen separately, but of the players of both teams 
together in their struggle with one another. Many people who watch a 
game of football may know that this is what they try to follow—not 
merely one team or the other, but the fluid pattern formed by .both. 
This is the pattern of the game—the dynamics ofla group in tension. 
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As such, this model of group dynamics has theoretical implications 
beyond the study of small groups. It may be of help for the study of 
such varied problems as, for example, that of marital tensions, or of 
union-management tensions. There, as in the case of sport groups, 
tensions are not extraneous, but intrinsic to the configuration itself; 
there too, they are to some extent controlled. How and to what degree 
they are, and how they came to be controlled, is a problem to be studied. 
Inter-state relations are another example of a configuration with built- 
in tensions. But in that case, effective and permanent tension control 
has not yet been achieved and, at the present level of social development 
and of sociological understanding of groups-in-tension, perhaps cannot 
“be achieved. Among the factors which prevent the achievement of 
better control is certainly the widespread inability to perceive and to 
investigate two states in tension or a multi-polar state system as a single 
configuration. One usually approaches such a system as the involved 
participant of one side and is therefore not quite able to visualize and 
to determine the paramount dynamics of the configuration which 
different sides form with each other and which determines the moves of 
each side. The study of sport-games like football can thus serve as a 
relatively simple introduction to a configurational approach to the 
study of tensions and conflicts—to an approach in which attention is 
focused, not on the dynamics of one side or the other, but of both 
together as a single configuration in tension. 

Today, sociological thinking with regard to problems of this kind 
often seems to revolve around two alternatives: problems of group 
tension stand on one side, problems of group co-operation and harmony 
on the other. Group tensions appear to be one phenomenon; group 
co-operation and harmony another. Because one has different words, 
it appears almost as if the phenomena themselves were different and 
independent of each other. An analysis of sport-games illuminates the 
inadequacy of this approach. The group dynamics of a game presuppose 
tension and co-operation on a variety of levels at the same time. Neither 
would be what it is without the other. 

Traditional small group theory is apt to lead attention away from 
problems of this type. Its representatives often select for study small 
group problems in which tensions play no part at all, or if they select 
for study problems of tension, they confine themselves to specific types 
of individual tension such as individual competition. In reading their 
arguments, one often has the feeling that their discussions on the 
subject of group tensions and conflicts are discussions about questions 
of political philosophy and political ideals rather than about con- 
clusions derived from strictly scientific enquiries. In this case as in 
others, contemporary sociology appears at times to be threatened by a 
polarization between those who are blind to the role of tensions in social 
groups—or at least who greatly underplay this role—and those who 
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overplay the role of tensions and conflicts to the neglect of other, equally 
relevant aspects of group dynamics. Homans, for example, has de- 
veloped a small group theory in which conflict and| tension play at most 
a marginal part. It is probably not unfair to suggest that this harmon- 
istic tendency is connected with a pre-established scheme of values, a 
kind of socio-political Weltanschauung which sets the course for theoretical 
arguments and empirical observations alike. It almost appears as if 
Homans has developed an emotional allergy to the discussion of tensions 
and conflicts. Thus, he wrote: : 


. .. if we confine ourselves to behaviour . . . (concerned with the exchange 
. Ofrewarding activities), we are sure to call down upon our heads the wrath 
of the social scientists who make a profession of being tough-minded. 
‘Never play down conflict,’ they would say. ‘Not only is conflict a fact 
of social life, but conflict has positive virtues and brings out some of the 
best in men.’ It turns out that these very scientists! are no more willing 
than is the rest of mankind to encourage conflict within any body of men 
they themselves are responsible for. Conflict is godd for other people’s 
subordinates, not their own. But we must refrain. It is all too easy to ask 
men to practise what they preach. A trap that nonelcan escape is no fun 
setting.® A 
This, as one can see, is an emotionally charged argument. It shows 
how greatly Homans himself misunderstands the character of socio- 
logical analysis. Without doubt, some writers who focus attention: on 
problems of conflict, do so because they wish to encourage conflict— 
that is, for reasons extraneous to the sociological study of such problems. 
But to suggest, as Homans seems to do, that the encouragement of con- 
flict is the only reason why sociologists try to determine the nature of 
tensions and conflicts in the social life of man implies a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the task of sociological analysis.. Although Homans 
writes, ‘no one can deny . . . that conflict is a fact of social life’, he 
obviously finds it difficult to deal with this fact simply as such, as one 
fact of life among others. | 
In this respect, the study of sport-games can be ofi considerable help. 
A specific type of tension plays a significant part in such games. In 
studying them, one cannot overlook tensions whether one likes them or 
not. It seemed useful to determine the character of sport-games like 
football as configurations with tensions of a specific type and we thought 
that “groups-in-controlled-tension’ would be an appropriate term to 
express it. 7 ! 
At the present stage of theoretical development one 1s confronted by 
a dilemma in these matters which, in a somewhat different context, has 
been most clearly formulated by Dahrendorf. We have already referred 
to the tendency to treat conflict and co-operation as independent pheno- 
mena and to form different and separate theories, one for each of them. 
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Dahrendorf encountered a similar problem with regard to integration 
and coercion, and posed in this connection a significant question: 

Is there, or can there be, [he asked] a general point of view that syn- 
thesizes the unsolved dialectics of integration and coercion? So far as I can 
see there is no such general model; as to its possibility, I have to reserve 
judgment. It seems at least conceivable that unification of theory is not 
feasible at a point which has puzzled thinkers ever since the beginning of 
Western philosophy.‘ 

The same might be said with regard to tensions and co-operation. 
Some sociological theories are woven around problems of conflict and 
tension without much regard for those of co-operation and integration; 
others pay regard above all to problems of co-operation and integration, 
treating conflict and tension more or less as marginal phenomena. From 
closer range, it is easy to see the reason. Both procedures are based on 
a reification of values: because one attaches different values to conflict 
and co-operation, one is apt to treat these phenomena as if they had 
a separate and independent existence. 

A study of sport-games is thus a useful point of departure for an ap- 
proach to these problems which may allow the passions to calm down. 
It is easier in this field to move outside the battle of extraneous evalua- 
tions and to keep in close touch with testable, factual evidence in 
framing theoretical propositions. It is less difficult, therefore, to move 
towards a unified theoretical framework within which both tension and 
co-operation can find their place as interdependent phenomena. In 
football, co-operation presupposes tension, and tension co-operation. 

However, one can clearly perceive their complementary character 
only if one studies how the game has developed to its present form where 
tensions and co-operation are related to each other through firm types 
of control. The study of the long-term development of football enabled 
us in fact to see in a limited field, one aspect of the interplay between 
tension and tension-control without which the relevance of sport-games 
as a theoretical model cannot be fully understood. It showed how ten- 
sions which were at one time uncontrolled and probably uncontrollable 
were gradually brought under control. 

In its present form, one of the central characteristics of Association 
Football and many other sport-games is certainly the manner in which 
the often fairly high group tensions engendered in the game are kept 
under control. But this is a fairly recent attainment. In former days, 
tensions between players, which were and are at all times characteristic 
of games, were often far less well controlled. This transformation, the 
development of a highly regulated, relatively non-violent form of group — 
tension, from an earlier stage where the corresponding tensions were 
much more apt to discharge themselves in one or another form of 
violence, is at the core of the long-term dynamics of the game of football. 
It is representative—one might almost say symbolic—of certain aspects 
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of the long-term development of European societies. For within many 
of these societies the general level of overt violence has diminished over 
the ages. There, too, one encounters, as one does in the development of 
football, both a higher level of organization and higher levels of self- 
restraint and of security compared with the past. How and why this 
long-term development towards more ‘civilized’ standards of human 
relations occurred in society at large need not concern us here.’ But we 
were able to find out; and we shall indicate in our forthcoming book on 
that subject! some of the reasons why a game like football developed, in 
connection with similar trends in society at large, from a more to a less 
violent and uncontrolled form and correspondingly ;to a different form 
of game-pattern—of group dynamics. This understanding of the long- 
term dynamics of football greatly assists that of the short-term dynamics 
of the game as played today. It may be useful to illustrate the general 
direction of the former by means of two examples. ' 

As played in earlier ages, not only in England but also in many other 
countries, football, like most ball games, was a very wild game indeed. 
Richard Carew, writing in 1602, has described one of the ancestral 
versions—a blend of handball and football which was then called 
‘hurling’—as follows: 


The hurlers take their way over hilles, dales, heise yea and dowi 
briars, mires, plashes and rivers W hAiOEVGT: so as you shall sometimes see 
thirty lie tugging together in the water scrambling and scratching for the 
ball. .. The ball in this play may be compared to an infernal spirit, for 
whosoever catcheth it fareth straightways like a madman, struggling and 
fighting those who go about to hold him... [The game] is accompanied 
by many dangers... for the proof whereof, when the hurling is ended you 
shall see them returning home as from a pitched battle with bloody pates, 
bones broken and out of joint, and such bruises as serve to shorten their 
days, yet all is good play and never attorney or coroner troubled for the 
matter.’ 

Centuries later, between 1854 and 1862, when a playing of football, 
at least in some of the leading public schools, had become much more 
- highly regulated, the level of permitted violence was still very much 
higher than it is today and the dynamics of group tensions were there- 
fore rather different. Thus, among the regulations of the game produced 
at Rugby in 1845 were the following three rules: 


1 No player may wear projecting nails or iron pee on the soles or heels 
of his shoes or boots. 

2 No hacking with the heel or above the knee is fair. 

3 A player standing up to another may hold one arm only, but may hack 
him or knock the ball out of his hands if he attempt to kick it or go 
beyond the line of touch.® | 


As late as 1863, the incipient Football heats split cane the 
majority proposed to eliminate ‘hacking’ altogether from the game, while 
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a minority of the founder members held to the view that the abolition of 
hacking would make the game ‘unmanly’ and opposed it. ‘This was not 
the only,but certainly one of the major points which led to the develop- 
ment of two types of football in England. Association Football, or ‘soccer’, 
on the one hand, and Rugby Football, or ‘rugger’, on the other. It is 
interesting to note that even in the rugby game, although the general 
level of violence remained somewhat higher than in Association Foot- 
ball, hacking was also ‘outlawed’ not very long after the break occurred. 

The problem we encountered here—a problem not entirely without 
theoretical significance—was that of the reasons why one of the two 
types of football, namely ‘soccer’, gained very much wider recognition 
and success than the other, not only in England but almost the world 
over. Was it because the level of violence in soccer was lower than in 
rugby? In order to answer questions such as this one needs a very clear 
idea of at least one of the central problems that resulted from the lower- 
ing of violence for the whole pattern of the game, for its group dynamics. 
The danger of this decrease of permitted violence was quite obviously 
that the game in its changed form would become uninteresting and 
dull. The survival of the game evidently depended on a peculiar kind 
of balance between, on the one hand, a high control of the level of 
violence, because without it the game was no longer acceptable to most 
players and most spectators in accordance with the now prevailing 
standards of ‘civilized’ behaviour, and on the other hand, the preserva- 
tion of a sufficiently high level of non-violent fighting without which the 
interest of players and public alike would have flagged. The whole 
development of most sport-games, and certainly that of football, centred 
to a very large extent on the solution of this problem: how was it 
possible to maintain within the set game-pattern a high level of group 
tension and the group dynamics resulting from it, while at the same time 
keeping recurrent physical injury to the players at the lowest possible 
level. The question was and still is, in other words, how to ‘steer the 
ship’, as it were, between the Scylla of disorderliness and the Charybdis 
of boredom. People who have acted as coaches or managers in the game 
may appreciate that this is a problem of great practical significance. A 
good number of people in that position are used to thinking in terms of 
configurations as a matter of course if they plan ahead; for that is the 
most realistic way of envisaging a game and most appropriate for the 
working out of strategies. Thus, in preparing his team for a game, a 
manager may say that the opponents are likely to use a ‘4—2—4 
system’, that their own task is to prevent the opponents from dominating 
the mid-field play; in order to achieve this, he may assign to two of his 
players the task of ‘blotting out’ the opponents’ ‘link’ men, so that the 
rest can concentrate on the task of attack. However, although trained 
by his immediate experience to envisage the game as a fluctuating con- 
figuration of players, it is neither his aim nor his task to stand back and 
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to reflect on the characteristics and regularities of |these configurations 
as such. The Committee of the Football Association who decided in 
1925 on the change in the offside rule were probably aware that under 
the old rules the ‘tone’ of the game had become too low, as people on 
other occasions noticed that the game had begun to stray from the 
middle course between disorderliness and dullness; But up to now the 
concepts available for dealing with such problems 'are not very articu- 
late. In order to see their wider significance—their significance for a 
small group theory or for a sociological game theory in general—it is 
necessary to work out comparatively new concepts as a framework for 
observation and to change the meaning of some of'those which already 
exist. 

Let us start with the concept of configuration. It has already been 
said that a game is the changing configuration of the players on the 
field. This means that the configuration is not only an aspect of the 
players. It is not as one sometimes seems to believe if one uses related 
expressions such as ‘social pattern’, ‘social group’, or ‘society’, some- 
thing abstracted from individual people. Configurations are formed by 
individuals, as it were “body and soul’. If one watches the players stand- 
ing and moving on the field in constant interdependence, one ‘can 
actually see them forming a continuously changing configuration. If 
groups or societies are large, one usually cannot see the configurations 
their individual members form with one another. Nevertheless, in these 
cases, too, people form configurations with each other—a city, a church, 
a political party, a state—which are no less real than the one formed 
by players on a football field, even though one cannot take them in at 
a glance. 

To envisage groupings of people as configurations in this sense, with 
their dynamics, their problems of tension and of 'tension control and 
many others, even though one cannot see them here and now, requires 
a specific training of the imagination. This is one of the tasks of con- 
figurational sociology, of which the present paper is an example. At 
present, a good deal of uncertainty still exists with regard to the nature 
of that phenomenon to which one refers as ‘society’ : Sociological theories 
often appear to start from the assumption that ‘groups’ or ‘societies’, 
and ‘social phenomena’ in general, are something abstracted from 
individual people, or at least that they are not quite as ‘real’ as in- 
dividuals, whatever that may mean. The game of football—as a small- 
scale model—can help to correct this view. It shows that configurations 
of individuals are neither more nor less real than 'the individuals who 
form them. Configurational sociology is based on observations such as 
this. In contrast to sociological theories which treat societies as if they 
were mere names, a ‘flatum vocis’, and ‘ideal type’, a sociologist’s con- 
struction, and which are in that sense representative of sociological 
nominalism, it represents a sociological realism.® Individuals always 
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come in configurations and cone gurao are always formed by indi- 
viduals. 

If one watches a game of football one can- imdeniand that it is the 
fluctuating configuration of the players itself on which, at a given 
moment, the decisions and moves of individual players depend. In that 
respect concepts such as ‘interaction’ and its relatives are apt to mislead. 
They appear to suggest that individuals without configurations form 
configurations with each other a posteriori. They make it difficult to come 
to grips with the type of tensions one encounters in the study of football. 
These tensions are different in character from those which may arise 
when two formerly independent individuals, ‘ego’ and ‘alter’, begin 
to interact. As has already been said, it is the configuration of players 
itself which embodies a tension of a specific type—a controlled tension. 
One can neither understand nor explain its character from the ‘inter- 
action’ of individual players. 

In societies such as ours, it is one of the characteristics of a game that 
the tension inherent in the configuration of players is neither too high 
nor too low: the game must last for a while, but must finally be resolved 
in the victory of one side or the other. There can be ‘drawn’ games, but 
if they occur too often, one would suspect that something in the con- 
struction of the game was faulty. 

Thus, in present-day industrial societies, a game is a group configura- 
tion of a very specific type. At its heart is the controlled tension between 
two sub-groups holding each other in balance. This is a phenomenon 
one can observe in many other fields. It appears to deserve a special 
name. We have called it a ‘tension-balance’. Just as the mobility of 
a human limb is dependent on the contained tension between two 
antagonistic muscle groups in balance, so the game process depends on 
a tension between two at the same time antagonistic and interdependent 
sets of players keeping each other in a fluctuating equilibrium.” 

The mechanics of configurations with a tension-balance at their centre 
are far from simple. Two examples may be enough to illustrate them: 
the flexible tension-balance in a game process cannot be produced and 
maintained at just the right level if one side is very much stronger than 
the other. If that is the case, the stronger side will probably score more 
frequently, the game tension—the ‘tone’ of the game—will be relatively 
low, and the game itself will be slow and lifeless. But it would be a 
mistake to think that in studying the group dynamics of a game one is 
mainly concerned with questions arising from the qualities of individual 
teams or of individual players. What we have primarily studied is the 
development and the structure of the game-pattern as such. This pattern 
has at a given time a specific form maintained by controls at various 
levels. It is controlled by football organizations, by state and local 
authorities, by the spectators, by the teams mutually, by the players 
individually. One need not enumerate them all or analyse their inter- 
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play in this context. In theoretical discourse, one is apt to consider the 
controls preserving a particular configuration, and above all the tension 
balance of a configuration, in terms of rules or norms only. But, as in 
other cases, rules and especially formal rules are only one of the “instru- 
ments’ of control responsible for the relative stability of groups-in- 
controlled-tension. And, whatever they are, group rules or group norms, 
here as elsewhere, are no absolutes. 

Rules or norms as devices for the control of tensions do not float out- 
side and above social processes as is sometimes suggested in present 
discussions. The group dynamics which rules help to maintain may, on 
their part, determine whether rules persist or change, The development 
of football regulations shows very strikingly how changes of rules can 
depend on the overall development of that which they rule. ‘The dyna- 
mics of such configurations have what one might call a ‘logic’ of their 
own. Thus, in football the tension level may flag, not simply because of 
the distinguishing characteristics of individual playing groups or of their 
individual members, but because of set characteristics of the configura- 
tion which they form with one another. This is a phenomenon which one 
encounters again and again if one surveys the development of a game. 
In 1925, for example, the ‘offside’ rule in soccer was changed. Until 
then, the rule was this: a player could only legitimately receive a ball 
passed forward to him by another member of his side, if at least three 
members of the opposing team stood between him and their goal. If 
less than three were so positioned, he was ruled ‘offside’, and a ‘free 
kick’? was awarded to the opponents. In 1925, the number was reduced 
to two. The elasticity of the older rule, skilfully exploited, had led to a 
stage where stalemates had become increasingly frequent. What had 
happened was that the balance had moved too far in favour of the 
defence. Games tended to drag on without decision ‘or scores were low. 
The reason was not any particular quality of individual players: the 
configuration of players as stabilized by a variety of controls, among 
which the formal rules held a key position, had itself proved deficient. 
Hence, the attempt was made, by means ofa change of rules, to establish 
a more fluid configuration of the players which could restore the balance 
between attack and defence. | 

This is one example of a number of polarities which i in football, and 
probably also in all other sport-games, are. built into the established 
configuration of the game process. Such polarities operate in close con- 
nection with each other. In fact, a complex of interdependent polarities 
built into the game pattern provides the main motive force for the group 
dynamics of a football game. In one way or another they all contribute 
towards maintaining the ‘tone’, the tension-balance of the game. Here 
is a list of some of them: 

1 the overall polarity between the two opposing aa 

2 the polarity between attack and defence 
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3 the polarity between co-operation and tension of the two teams 
4 the polarity between co-operation and competition within each team. 


Polarity, 4, can express itself in a variety of ways. One of them is that 
between individual team members and the team as a whole, shown in 
the following examples: 


~ 


(a) In the 1860's and 70’s individual dribbling was the centrepiece of 
soccer. The fluctuating tension-balance between team interests and indi- 
vidual interests was geared in favour of the latter. This corresponded 
to the social characteristics of the game during that period. It was then 
a game primarily played by public school old-boys and by other middle- 
and upper-class people for their own enjoyment. In the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century, this technique gave way to a different 
manner of playing. Team co-operation became accentuated at the 
expense of opportunities for the individual to shine competitively within 
the team. Thus, the balance between individual and team interests 
changed. Individual dribbling receded and passing the ball from one 
member of a team to another came to the fore. It is possible to analyse 
the reasons for this change with considerable stringency. An increase 
in the number of teams, the establishment of floral competitions, in- 
creased competitive rivalry among teams, and the beginning of playing 
for a paying public were among them. 


(b) Even after the balance between the team members’ consideration 
for the team’s interests and that for their individual interests had moved 
strongly in favour of the former, the polarity continued to play its part. 
Every game pattern leaves to some players considerable scope for 
decisions. In fact, without the capacity to take decisions quickly an 
individual cannot be a good player. But again and again, in taking his 
decisions, the individual player must decide between the need for co- 
operating with other members for the team’s sake and that for contri- 
buting to his personal reputation and advancement. The present con- 
ceptualization in cases such as this is dominated by absolute alternatives 
such as ‘egoism’ and ‘altruism’. As instruments of realistic sociological 
analysis they have little to recommend them. As one can see, thinking 
in terms of balances and polarities makes it easier to come to grips with 
what one actually observes. 


Other polarities are of a slightly different type. These are a few 
examples: l 


5 the polarity between the external controls of players on a variety of 
levels (by managers, captains, team-mates, referees, linesmen, specta- 
tors, etc.), and the flexible control which the individual player exercises 
upon himself 

6 the polarity between affectionate identification and hostile rivalry with 
the opponents 
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7 the polarity between the enjoyment of aggression by the individual 
players and the curb imposed upon such enjoyment by the game 
pattern : - U aas 
8 the polarity between elasticity and fixity of rules. _, 


These are some aspects of the theoretical model, and some examples 
of the type of concepts which emerge from the study of game configura- 
tions. They may help to bring into focus a few of; the distinguishing 
characteristics of this type of group. Such groups differ from the types 
' of groups usually employed as empirical evidence for small group studies 
not only because they are groups-in-controlled-tensions, but also because 
they are more highly structured and organized. Theories derived from 
studies of relatively loosely structured, ad hoc groups specially formed 
for the purpose of studying groups are frequently marred by a confusion 
between properties of groups which are mainly due to those of their 
` individual members and properties inherent in the configuration of 
people itself. In the case of more highly structured and organized groups 
it is easier to determine the dynamics inherent in the configuration as 
such and to distinguish it from variations due to differences on the 
individual level. It is easier, for instance, in the case of football to dis- 
tinguish the dynamics inherent in the game configuration as such from 
variations due to the characteristics of different nations, of different 
teams, or of different players. | | 

Ad hoc groups have little autonomy in relation to the society where 
they are formed and this lack of autonomy can impair the validity of 
the results derived from studies of such groups. Thus, small groups 
formed in the United States with the aim of studying problems of 
leadership generally, may in fact provide information only about aspects 
of leadership in the United States. It is an open question how far similar 
experiments undertaken, say in Russia or in Ghana, would produce 
similar results. _ | 

Games such as football are played everywhere in the same manner 
and the basic configurational dynamics are everywhere the same. One 
can study them as such and one can study at the same time the varia- 
tions which arise from the playing of different nationalities, of different 
teams, of different individuals. | | 

Like ad hoc groups, sport groups have definite limitations as evidence 
for the study of small group problems or of problems|of group dynamics 
in general. Among them are the limitations due to the fact that games 
are largely ends in themselves. Their purpose, if they have a purpose, 
is to give people pleasure. In that respect, they differ greatly from those 
groupings of men which are usually regarded as the centrepieces of 
social life and which hold a correspondingly central position in sociology 
from groupings such as factories with the purpose of producing goods, 
bureaucracies with that of administering states or other enterprises, and 
from other, equally useful configurations of men which are not normally 
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regarded as ends in themselves or supposed to give people pleasure. It 
agrees with this scheme of values that sociologists often try to define 
organizations and social units in general, in the first place, by means of 
their goals. 

But if it is a limitation of the study of sport-games—compared with 
that of social units concerned with the serious business of life—that 
they have no purpose except perhaps that of providing enjoyment, and 
are often pursued as ends in themselves, it is also an advantage. It may 
serve as a corrective to the teleological fallacy still fairly widespread in 
sociological thinking. In a simplified manner, this can be described as 
a confusion between the individual level and the group level. With 
regard to games of football this distinction is fairly clear. Individual 
players and teams have aims, scoring goals is one of them. ‘The enjoy- 
ment of playing, the excitement of spectators, the hope of rewards may 
be others. But the concatenation of purposeful actions results in a con- 
figurational dynamics—in a game—which is purposeless. One can 
determine it as such and to some extent that has been done here. But 
this could-not have been done if one had attributed the aims of in- 
dividual players to the changing configuration which the players form 
with each other. 

How far this is true of other configurations of men need not be dis- 
cussed here. But one can say that even state organizations, churches, 
factories, and other configurations of the more serious kind, whatever 
the aims of the people who form them, are at the same time ends in 
themselves with dynamics of their own. What, after all, are the purposes 
of nations? It is not entirely frivolous to say that even they resemble a 
game played by people with each other for its own sake. To neglect this 
aspect by focusing attention in the first place on their purposes, means 
overlooking the fact that, as in football, it is the changing configuration 
of people itself on which at any given time the decisions, the purposes, 
and the moves of individuals depend. This is particularly so in the case 
of tensions and conflicts. They are often explained only in terms of the 
intentions and aims of one side or the other. Sociologists would perhaps 
be better able to contribute to an understanding of those tensions and 
conflicts which have so far proved uncontrollable if they would investi- 
gate them as aspects of the purposeless dynamics of groups. 
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1. We. E TE to niall 
group theory in the sense in‘which this 
term is currently used in sociology. We 
are not referring to- other theories of 
small groups such as e.g. those con- 
cerned with problems of group therapy, 
although in those cases, too, the con- 


: . figurational approach may be of help. 


2. G. Green, The History of the Football 
„Association, London, 1953. 
-+ 3. G. Homans, Social Behaviour: Its 


‘Elementary Forms, London, 1961, p. 190. 
~- 4. R. Dahrendorf, Class and Class Con- 


k 4; flict tn Industrial Society, London, 1959, 
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in N. Elias, Uber den Prozess der Zivilisa- 
tion, Basle, 1939, 2 vols. 

6. N. Elias and E. G. Dunning, The 
Making of Football: A Sociological Study, 
London, Cass, 1967. 

7. Richard Carew, A Survey of Cornwall, 
1602, pp. 73-5. 

8. Rules of Football as played at Rugby 
School, Rugby, 1845 (pamphlet). 
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g. In order to avoid misunderstanding 
one has to add that the térm ‘sociological 
realism’ as used here does not mean what 
it means if it ig applied to Durkheim’s 
theory. Durkheim could not escape from 

@ position where social phenomena ap- 
peared as something abstracted and 
apart from individuals, These abstrac- ` 
tions he sometimes reified: he never got 
beyond a stage| where ‘society’ and ‘in- 
dividuals’ appear as separate entities 
which he tried to bring together again in 
the end by an almost mystical hypothesis. 
This criticism jis perfectly compatible 
with the recognition of the intellectual 
calibre of his work and the scientific 
advances due to him. 

10. There is one characteristic dif- 
ference between the tension-balance of 
antagonistic muscles and that of anta- 
gonistic players! in a game. In the case of 
muscles, one side relaxes when the other 
is tensed. In the case of players, the speci- 
fic character of the tension-balance li is due 
to the fact that both sides are ‘tensed’, 
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The influence of accommodation upon 64 
Reading University students—an ex post facto 
experimental study 


This paper seeks to establish that differing residential situations can be 


shown to have clear-cut consequences for student activity. In so doing 7 


it examines some of the methodological problems in research designed 
to meet the increasing demands of educationalists for policy-relevant 
information. 


THE PROBLEM 


The two most important pieces of British research into the effects of 
accommodation upon students come to opposite conclusions. Thoday’s 
study of Birmingham University students in 1951-2 found that those in 
a hall of residence ‘took on average a greater part in university life than 
others’ as measured by their use of the union, their membership of 
student societies, outside interests, and range of friendships. ‘These 
results, she argued, ‘support the general view that residence in hall adds 
much to the opportunities provided by the provincial university. Full 
residential places for all would therefore seem to be the ideal’? In 1962 
Marris compared hall and lodgings students at Cambridge, Leeds and 
Southampton in respect of their range of friendships, frequency with 
which they took part in informal discussions, contact with staff, reading 
outside their subject, participation in sport and societies, and university 
examination results. He found that halls did not ‘promote either 
general reading or academic performance’, that they ‘did not influence 
the pattern of social life very profoundly’, and that they ‘may not, after 
all, contribute significantly to education.’ ? 

In addition to their contradictory conclusions aspects of the research 
design of the two studies make policy inferences from them difficult. 
Variables of likely influence on the composition of the student bodies in 
halls and lodgings were largely uncontrolled. Thoday, having found 
that the social class of hall students was higher than that of lodgings 
students, matched on this important factor but on no other. Marris 
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controlled no T variables. Moreover his results relate to third 
year students with experience of varying lengths of residence in dif- 
ferent types of accommodation. Self-selection as well as university 
selection will therefore have greatly affected the composition of the 
residential populations. Granted that for many reasons the problem of 
controlling intervening variables 1s never fully solved in sociology there 
is more than the usual cause for lament here since the initial allocation 
of large numbers of students to different types of residence provides 
many of the conditions more nearly approximating the demands of the 
social experiment than is usually possible.# 

However there are issues in this kind of policy-relevant investigation 
other than the reliability of the research results. Both authors cited here 
make judgments on the relative worth of types of residential accom- 
modation in promoting educational values. They give the kind of 
explicit evaluation a policy maker will express if he rationalizes his 
decisions. Implicit in such decisions are choices of criteria appropriate 
for assessing the worth of types of residence. Now. these choices cannot 
be determined by empirical research. No quantity of empirical in- 
vestigations will demonstrate that, for instance, participation in 
university societies is a more appropriate criterion for judging the worth 
of halls of residence than the frequency with which a student reads 
outside his subject. The production of evidence 1 is not tantamount to 
showing its policy relevance. 

Generally this problem makes sociologists wary of making policy 
recommendations on the basis of their research findings. But even if 
they eschew value judgments the problem arises of how their research 
should be directed when its starting point is as controversial as the pro- 
vision of residential accommodation for students. Research which 
settles for enquiring into a very limited range of possible effects on 
students risks being useful only to one side of a controversy. Exclusive 
investigation into the effects of residence upon, say, examination results 
may leave those who believe that a type of accommodation 1s justified 
by its contribution to wider academic values without a case through 
lack of evidence, while to resort to the construction of a scale of aca- 
demic value only serves to measure accommodation by means of a 
compromise criterion and to conceal real disagreement on the purpose 
of university education. The real answer to this problem is that socio- 
logists eager to contribute to policy discussions must collect evidence on 
as wide a variety of issues as possible and which is capable of being used 
by all parties to controversy. Thoday’s and Marris’s questions, though 
important, were too few to satisfy this demand. _ 

The two issues discussed hitherto fall clearly into either the factual or 
evaluative dimensions of research design for policy purposes. A third 
and more complex problem stems from tension between the demands 
for empirical reliability and value relevance. Assuming the investigator 
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is successful in discovering associations between various student activi- 
ties and types of accommodation this is still some way from the infor- 
mation the decision maker requires. He needs to know that there is a 
genuine causal relationship between accommodation and behaviour. 
Now the way in which causal theories develop in social science is 
through the growth of a tradition of research in particular problems and 
a stereotyping of issues and terminology over a long period. Explana- 
tory theories have long pedigrees. By contrast the problems of the real 
world of the policy maker are multifarious and ephemeral. They press 
themselves for immediate solution and, although in his capacity of 
manipulator of the social environment the administrator needs ex- 
planatory theories, the chances of developing the necessary tradition of 
enquiry are limited. There are notable exceptions to this, e.g. the study 
of delinquency, but in general the theories of the sociologist and value- 
relevant investigations for the policy maker remain far apart. 

That the two approaches must be combined is clear if we consider 
what is involved in acting upon information on the association of 
student activities and residence in a hall. Immediately the questions are 
raised, ‘What kind of hall produces the desired activity?’, or ‘Which 
aspects of residence in hall are effective in producing this activity?’ The 
concept of a hall may comprise any one or a combination of the fol- 
lowing elements: a collection of physical amenities; a social unit a 
determinate social and physical distance from other social units; a 
formally organized body with defined purposes and regulations; an 
informal community of staff and students. Each of these factors may 
affect the resident students and unless the policy maker knows their 
relative importance in promoting the qualities of life he favours he is 
merely operating in the hope that an association, which may be of an 
accidental character, will repeat itself. Through lack of a genuine 
understanding of causal factors he may be led slavishly to imitate a 
particular building plan or set of formal rules in the vain hope that 
therein lies the secret of the hall’s influence. 

However the very analysis of the concept of a hall into its elements 
indicates how research into the influence of accommodation on students 
can be articulated with a satisfactory explanatory framework. Cer- 
tainly the four elements are not equally problematical. The two physical 
factors are relatively easy to interpret. Thus if halls are situated in close 
proximity to university facilities and lodgings are miles away clear dif- 
ferences in expenditure of time by students will arise. Similarly obvious 
advantages are conferred by better physical conditions, although even 
here the lessons of the Hawthorne experiments in industrial sociology 
should make the policy maker cautious about attributing unambiguous 
consequences to variations in the physical environment. Although these 
are not unimportant issues the formal and informal aspects of hall social 
structure are of most interest to the sociologist and are most likely to be 
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illuminated by previous research. The contrast between the student in 
hall, eating, working, resting in close proximity to other students under 
a regimen common to all, and the student in lodgings, living, with not 
more than one or two other students, an existence sharply separate from 
non-student occupants of his dwelling, is evocative of some of the 
classical distinctions.in sociological analysis. The collectivized situation 
of the hall student may be likened to that in other encompassing or total 
institutions, such as boarding schools, barracks, hospitals, where the 
barriers, which are normal in the wider society, between sleep, work, 
and play are broken down. Studies of such institutions invariably 
demonstrate the development of norms of behaviour and a culture 
distinct from those of the outside society. By contrast the individual- 
ized student in lodgings has much in common with Max Weber’s de- 
piction of the Puritan—while living in the world he is separated 
from it by a work ethic which offers him no immediate reward. For 
Weber this entailed a need for constant reassurance; for Durkheim the 
individualism of Protestantism resulted in an increase in the suicide 
rate. 

In the light of the emphasis in classical sociology upon. the deep con- 
trasts between collectivized and individualized situations Marris’ con- 
clusion that there is a very little difference between halls and lodgings 
in their effects on students is surprising and needs far more explanation 
than Thoday’s results. Moreover studies concentrating specifically on 
the student community support the view that living in close contact 
will have marked consequences, while simultaneously emphasizing: that 
the intensity and direction of these consequences will depend on 
specific features of the community, such as the amount of contact with 
staff and the kind of rules imposed. Thus in his study of Bennington 
College Newcomb re-affirms that norms arise specific to the college 
community and suggests that changes in student beliefs are related to 
the degree of interaction with members of staff. 4 Considering the houses 
of Harvard University, Jencks and Riesman argue that they have 
‘weakened the pull of clubs, the divorce of scholarship from the rest of 
life’, although at the same ‘time they detect tension between the soli- 
darity of the community and the ideals of diversity and adventure. 
In a study of a hall at the University of Hull, Giddens emphasizes the 
development of a network of interlocking cliques, the existence of 
ceremonies having the latent function of demonstrating to the new- 
comer his subordinate status, and the presence of work norms standard- 
izing the amounts of work students can openly do!® These studies sup- 
port the intuitive arguments of the sub-committee'on halls of residence 
set up by the University Grants Committee, for, although its report 
sees the result of living together as a raising in level of response to the 
university, yet the direction of that response may be variable—‘all the 
limitations that characterize a closed society are penne dangers toa 
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hall of residence—exclusiveness, snobbery, clannish spirit of the wrong 
type, narrowness of outlook, excessive gossip’.” 

Previous research provides at least a rudimentary framework of 
concepts and hypotheses which can assist in a causal interpretation of 
the results of any study of the effects of accommodation upon the life 
and culture of students. The investigation to be described here was de- 
signed to relate to such a framework and to satisfy the other two re- 
quirements it was argued that such a study should meet, the maximum 
possible elimination of intervening variables, and enquiry into a very 
wide range of value-relevant issues. 


THE RESEARCH METHOD 


When the study began, in the Lent Term 1964, there were seven resi- 
dential halls in the University of Reading, three for men and four for 
women.® Sixty-five per cent of the university population of just under 
two thousand students lived in hall. Most lodgings students were 
affiliated to an institution known as St David’s Hall which provided 
certain leisure and study facilities but no set meals, All halls were under 
the authority of a Warden and had other resident members of staff. 
The largest hall had 295 students, the smallest 66. The design of the 
buildings varied but in the main the men’s halls were built around 
courtyards while the women’s halls were made up of very large town 
houses with attached grounds. All halls made common meals the 
main assembly point of the students and all had official codes of rules 
relating to discipline and residence, being somewhat more stringent for 
female students in relation to late keys. All halls were within half a 
mile of the university. Some lodgings students lived further away than 
this but there was considerable accommodation in close proximity to the 
university and first year students in particular occupied this. Students 
were not allowed to live in private lodgings until they were 23 and the 
great majority lived in approved lodgings under standard regulations 
where the landlady provided breakfast and evening meal. 
Administrative decisions placed particular categories of students into 
halls for special reasons. In addition, especially after a year in univer- 
sity, self-selective processes were at work, for instance older students 
preferring private lodgings, which reduced the comparability of the 
student populations in halls and lodgings. It was therefore decided to 
match two groups of students from halls and lodgings and, to facilitate 
this, to confine attention to first year students. This plainly limited the 
scope of the study in that the chances of finding marked differences 
between the two groups of students after only two terms of residence at 
university were less likely than with third year students. On the other 
hand any differences discovered would be correspondingly more 
striking for their early onset, and it was considered desirable to 
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investigate a situation where students had experienced only one type 
of residential accommodation.’ 

To have proceeded directly by surveying hall and lodgings students 
in respect of their characteristics prior to coming to university and their 
activities after arrival, hoping to find two comparable groups from 
within the surveyed population, would have involved long question- 
naires of a very personal nature with no guarantee of an adequate 
response. Hence it was decided to conduct the investigation in two 
stages. The first was designed to elicit as much information as possible 
from an already fairly homogeneous body of students on any characteris- 
tics possibly influencing their response to residential conditions. To 
ensure relative homogeneity in the original population attention was 
confined in the first instance to 298 Faculty of Letters students, from 
whom those living at home, repeating first year, or coming from over- 
seas, were excluded; 269 students remained, 194 in halls, 75 in approved 
lodgings. Preliminary assurance on the similarity bf these two groups 
was obtained by ascertaining only one month difference in their mean 
age, that a ratio of three females to two males was maintained almost 
equally, and that, apart from a greater likelihood for fine art and music 
students to be in hall and social scientists to be in lodgings, the dis- 
tribution of students by subject was also similar. Consequently a ques- 
tionnaire enquiring into pre-university social characteristics was sent 
to each lodgings student and one in two of the hall students. 51 lodgings 
students and go hall students replied, a response rate of 82 per cent. 

Limiting the questionnaire to social characteristics may appear a 
serious restriction. However where the enna of students to ac- 
psychological traits not correlated with the social can be assumed to be 
distributed accordingly. The one exception to this is in the area of 
choice which students are asked to express for a type of accommodation 
before entering university. Initial student preferences may reasonably 
be argued to reflect different personality types, and their fulfilment or 
frustration affect subsequent response to the situation. However, for- 
tunately from the point of view of this study, a great many students do 
not avail themselves of the opportunity to choose. In both of the final 
groups 22 of the 32 students were in this position, and, although the 
choices of the remaining students represent an inadequately controlled 
factor, subsequent comparison of answers from these minorities with the 
answers of the majority in their respective groups indicated that it was 
unlikely to have influenced final results. 

Students were asked to supply information on ‘as many icio as 
possible which on intuitive and sociological grounds could be expected 
to influence selection for and response to different types of accommoda- 
tion. Questions were asked on schools, examination results, size of grant, 
parents’ occupation and education, students’ religion, politics, career 
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choice, as well as on age and course of study to check with information 
from administrative sources. The trouble taken to acquire this informa- 
tion turned out to be justified. Differences emerged, e.g. in the types of 
school the two groups had attended, but they were not so great as to 
render subsequent matching impossible. From the respondents two 
matched groups of 40 students were selected for receipt of a second 
questionnaire. As a result of non-response further adjustments to the 
composition of the two groups had to be made and the eventual results 
relate to two matched groups of 32 students each. Their characteristics 
are set out in the Appendix. 

The second stage of the investigation, the questionnaire to the 
matched groups, attempted to take in a wide variety of aspects of a 
student’s life at university. In all 55 questions were asked, 11 on amount 
of and satisfaction in work, 11 on ambitions and political and moral 
attitudes, 11 on attitudes to other students and university facilities, and 
22 on activities in the previous week. From this last group of questions 
most was expected. In such a questionnaire it was felt that the activity 
rather than the attitude was the most appropriate unit of analysis since 
it is discrete and relatively easily countable.1! This is important from 
the point of view of the researcher and of the student trying to recall 
previous events. Their reliable recollection would be stimulated and 
reinforced by such a large number of questions, covering conversations, 
reading books, visits to cinemas, clubs, concerts, religious services, 
parties, watching television, writing letters and going out with the 
opposite sex. Each question could help the other in building up for the 
student a composite picture of his previous week. 

The questionnaires were delivered and collected by sociology students 
who had also been responsible for preliminary work in assessing the 
likely response to and validity of the questions. In addition the ques- 
tionnaire was constructed in the light of information collected in inter- 
views with wardens, hall tutors, and administrative staff. Final precau- 
tions involved checking that the days on which the questionnaires were 
completed were not markedly different between the groups, and ascer- 
taining that there had been no exceptional level of social events in the 
preceding week in either halls or lodgings. The returned questionnaires 
were completed with great care and indicated a serious and interested 
response. 


RESULTS 


The answers to the questions on activities in the previous week provided 
interesting and statistically significant differences between hall and 
lodgings students. Hall students studied more, conversed more fre- 
quently with their fellow students on their subject, read more non- 
fiction books, attended more university societies and clubs, and enter- 
tained a member of the opposite sex in their room more frequently. 
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Lodgings students visited the cinema more often lnd played a team 

game more frequently.!# | 


TABLE I Activities of 92 Hall and 32 Lodgings students in one week 





| Minimum 


Numbers of Students; Values 
Included 
Totals for In Hall In Lodgings in 
32 students Scoring Scoring | the High x? — 


Hall Lodgings High Low High Low Class df) $ 





Conversations on academic 


subjects with other students g6 52 22 10 I5 17 2 QI <I 
Attendances at meetings of 

university societies & clubs 71 35 17 15 II gat 2 23  <'ʻ'I5 
Non-fiction books read 

outside academic subject 19 3 I2 20 4 28 I 5'3  <'025 
Mean of estimates of hours 25°7 233 2I II 12 20 25 5I  <'025 
Frequency opposite sex was i 

entertained in own room 46 27 17 15 IO 22 I 3:1 <-I 
Visits to the cinema 9 24 7 25 1g 13 I 93, < 005 
Occasions on which a team 

game was played 4 18 4 28 1g 19 I 65, < '025 





Despite the striking nature of some of these results, as had been 
stressed earlier, their bare recounting is of little use to the education- 
alist or interest to the sociologist. Their significance i is dependent upon a 
genetic interpretation which explains them in the light of more general 
theories and consequently offers a surer guide to the policy maker. 
Taken with other evidence to be introduced later these results indicate 
the influence of a culture specific to halls stemming from propinquity 
and informal community under largely assimilated university norms, 
Expressed in another way these results Support the view that the hall 
students who were studied on this occasion have a share i in a pattern of 
common activities more intense than, and in some respects different 
in kind from, that of lodgings students and that the particular nature of 
this pattern is to be seen as the product of a favourable response to 
university authority rather than of rebellion against it, or of a reflection 
of the youth culture of the wider society. Apart|from the factor of 
proximity to other students the results cannot be seen as merely indivi- 
dual and independent responses to different physical conditions such as 
better study, eating, or leisure facilities. Four arguments support this 


conclusion. | 


1, With one exception the activities on which hall students score hist 
are aspects of the student’s role rather than likely to be equally prevalent 
anywhere in British society.1* Study, conversation on an academic 
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subject, reading non-fiction books, attending university societies and 
clubs, are minority activities rather than mass-cultural manifestations 
and are among the activities expected of students by others. ‘The excep- 
tion relates to the number of times hall students entertain the opposite 
sex in their own rooms. Here the difference from lodgings students can 
be explained directly by the absence of a disapproving landlady and the 
greater privacy possible in hall. On the other hand one of the two 
activities by which lodgings students distinguish themselves, visits to the 
cinema, is simply an aspect of mass culture in no special relation to the 
student role, and the other prominent activity, playing team games, 
while a prevalent student pastime, is at most marginal to society’s and 
universities’ expectations of students. 


2. The points made above are not, however, conclusive evidence of the 
influence of culture specific to halls. ‘These activities could well be in- 
dependent and individual responses to better conditions, e.g. more 
reading because hall libraries are close at hand, more study because of 
more comfortable rooms. Especially since activities which are central 
to the student’s role are intensified it could be argued each student was 
responding in comparative isolation from his fellows to what he knew 
was expected of him by the world at large. To conclude this would be to 
place a great emphasis on the physical facilities of the hall. 

Two factors enable one to reject this possibility. In the first place 
there are strong interactional features in the hall student’s behaviour 
i.e. conversations with other students, visits to university clubs and 
societies. Secondly a further comparative analysis of the association of 
different activities in hall and lodgings provided strong evidence of a 
distinctive patterning of hall student’s activities to which hall norms as 
well as the student role contribute. For hall students conversations 
with other students on their subject, conversations with members of 
academic staff, reading non-fiction books, and visits to a public house 
were all associated with each other. 


FIGURE I The association of four activities among Hall students.* 


Conversations with 
academic staff 
g=122 p<*001 
p< 05 ma y3 = 81 


x? =793 $< 005 
Reading non-fiction books n l 
outside academic subject Visits to a public house 


Nine students in hall had an above standard score on each of these 
activities as opposed to no students at all in lodgings. The points to note 


4II 













$ < 005 





x*=85 p <`o005 
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in respect of this constellation of activities are, first that two of the 
activities on which hall students score highly are represented, second 
that, while conversations with staff have not been significantly in- 
creased in hall, yet they are part of a pattern whiċh does not exist in 
lodgings, and third that the place of visits to the pub in this pattern 
indicates that students are reacting in the hall situation not simply in 
terms of the student role. A common culture involves the stereotyping 
of behaviour cohere. It is difficult to interpret this pattern of activity 
in halls except as part of a culture specific to them. |On the other hand 
the lodgings students exhibit remarkably little of this standardizing of 
behaviour, activities do not cluster, each individual works out his own 
pattern. | 


3. Still more direct evidence of the content of the culture generated by 
living in hall was provided by answers to questions which asked for 
students’ plans over various future periods of time. While the questions 
were open ended it proved possible to categorize answers in terms of 
their precision. Thus asked about their plans for the long vacation many 
answered simply, ‘take a job’, or ‘go abroad’, but others specified type 
of job or place to be visited. Classified on this basis answers were precise 
in hall to a significant degree more than they were in lodgings. 


TABLE 2 The precision of 64 students’ plans for the summer vacaiton 











Hall Lodgings 
Precise 22 I2 34 
Vague 10 20 30 
32 32 





x = 63 $ < 025 


The most obvious inference to be drawn from these figures is that on 
an issue so specific to student life as the long vacation there was a far 
greater interchange of ideas, and hence crystallization of plans, in hall 
than there was among lodgings students. In respect of plans for periods 
subsequent to university this difference did not appear; already this 
was outside the context of student culture. 


4. No significant differences emerged between hall and lodgings 
students in respect of their response to questions asking them about 
facilities. Open ended questions allowing students to vent their 
grievances indicated a similar level of complaint on this subject. Nor was 
there any evidence that there were any differences in respect of where 
students preferred to study. As in other studies ofj student problems 
those in lodgings exhibited a strong desire to go into;hall whereas those 
in hall were quite satisfied.15 But this reflected grievances about the 
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social contrast of halls and lodgings rather than discontent with 
facilities. 


TABLE 3 The desire to change place of residence among 64 students 


Hall Lodgings 
Change 2 16 18 
Remain 30 16 46 
32 32 


yi = 15°2 p < ‘oo! 


That student activity in hall is of greater intensity in respect of 
student role elements and that in some respects this exhibits heightened 
interaction, that a stereotyped pattern of activity exists in hall, that 
vacation plans among hall students represent more intense discussion, 
and that no marked difference could be found in respect of hall and 
lodgings students’ response to facilities, all testify to the distinctive cul- 
ture of halls. This accords with the hypotheses from earlier studies and 
corroborates the intuitive views of the U.G.C, Sub-Committee’s report. 
But the support for this ‘official’ common sense view is even more 
striking than earlier empirical studies might have led one to expect. 
Thus Giddens’ account of the existence of work norms might have 
aroused anticipation that hall students would work less than lodgings 
students. The contrary turned out to be the case. Not only is there a 
culture specific to halls but it intensifies student ‘activity in officially 
approved directions. There is no a pron reason why this should be so, 
why the culture should not centre around activities common to that 
age grade in British society, or why it should not exhibit the charac- 
teristics of protest and rejection of officially espoused values as expressed, 
for instance, in the C.N.D. movement. But most of the answers on in- 
volvement in mass culture showed virtually no difference between hall 
and lodgings students apart from the much greater frequency of visits 
to the cinema among the latter. Questions which might have been 
expected to reveal anti-authority responses indicated little or no dif- 
ference between the two groups.?® 

The explanation of the particular content of hall culture may be 
sought in two areas. In the first place it could be argued that even 
though the two groups of students were matched on all relevant 
characteristics yet with this particular kind of student the mutual 
stimulation of the hall situation would elicit a greater response to the 
demands of the student’s role. This remains a possibility since this study 
did not extend to comparing these students with student populations 
elsewhere for relative pre-dispositions to study or to read. The other 
area in which one may search for an explanation of the content of hall 
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culture is in the impact of the formal structure of the hall. This is a 
feature of the hall situation of which students were aware. Seven stu- 
dents in hall mentioned rules as one of the things they disliked, although 
no lodgings student did so in spite of the fact that landlady-student rela- 
tions were covered by official codes of rules. At first sight this would 
indicate a rejection of the formal structure of halls incompatible with 
what has been said earlier about students’ favourable response to 
officially espoused values. However replies to open ended questions 
about what students liked and disliked about university were remark- 
able in the extent to which freedom or independence were mentioned 
as benefits which they appreciated at university, and hall students were 
more prominent in saying this.” A tentative explanation of this could 
well be that it was the very recognition of the existence of rules in hall 
which highlighted for the students there the freedom-restriction frame 
of reference. More direct evidence that it was the formal structure 
which contributed to the content of student culture is provided by the 
fact that, while contacts with staff were not significantly greater among 
hall students, yet conversations with staff are one ofthe elements in the 
pattern of activity which was peculiar to halls. Even if contact with 
staff were not greatly increased in hall yet it appears to have had a dif- 
ferent meaning for hall students than it did for lodgings students. 18 


TABLE 4 The degree to which university fulfilled the expectations of \64 students 





Hall Lodgings 
Equalled or Exceeded 29 QI 
Fallen below g II 





S57 $ < 025 
, { 
Some additional factors may be introduced here to complete the 
picture of the contrast between the two groups of students. Lodgings 
students express dissatisfaction with the university .as well as dissatis- 
faction with their type of residence more frequently|than hall students. 
Yet this cannot be seen as the reflection of worse accommodation nor 
indeed of loneliness which was scarcely ever mentioned. Lodgings 
students made great use of the facilities of St David’s Hall, visiting it on 
average five times a week. On a wide range of activities there is little 
difference between hall and lodgings students. But, over and above 
these activities common to the.two groups, students i in hall have an 
increment of activity in certain officially approved, directions. This is 
not all social activity. Reading and study are essentially private, al- 
though they are associated with other interactional elements in hall 
culture. The overall impression must be that the ready made social 
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structure of hall (each student after all enters an already existing 
system) gives a freedom for culture not possessed by the lodgings 
student. Those in lodgings have to go out and make those social con- 
tacts for themselves. Reading and study will not help them to do this. 
A similar suggestion to this was made by Eden comparing home and 
lodgings students and trying to account for the greater activity of those 
at home: ‘Insecurity in one sphere does not breed adventuresomeness 
in another.’!® 

On this evidence many policy makers would regard the case for halls 
as more than adequately demonstrated. But empirically values do not 
cohere in the way their ideal formulation would demand. Thus ex- 
amination results might also be expected to reflect these differences. In 
fact they did not. The First University Examination at Reading is taken 
in three subjects. The rank position of each student in each subject was 
calculated, converted into a percentage score, and averaged over the 
three subjects. While the hall score was higher it was not statistically 
significantly so.? It is this kind of factor which makes decision making 
in this field so complex. 


The procedure of matching two groups of hall and lodgings students on 
an ex post facto basis revealed a number of significant differences inter- 
pretable as the effects of a distinctive hall culture. It is not suggested 
that these students are necessarily representative of British students nor 
is it argued that similar results would be found for, say, third year 
students. But it is contended that the methods and arguments employed 
here are relevant to any similar policy-related study. 

The policy maker’s value premises will determine whether such 
results justify expenditure on halls, and it must be stressed that these 
premises may include elements which outstrip the relevance of the kind 
of evidence discovered in this study. Expenditure on halls may be seen 
as involving investment the return on which are loyalties persisting 
throughout an individual’s lifetime. The landlady will rarely be a focus 
for these! This paper cannot establish either the existence or the worth 
of such institutional tradition as may develop from a hall but it is hoped 
it may help in discussing the issues raised when assessing the immediate 
impact of differing residential conditions. 
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g. On this issue there is a case for 
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versity authorities and social researchers 
in allocating students to types of resi- 
dence on a purely random basis and 
therefore creating the conditions for 
experiment. Since the benefits of one 
type of accommodation over another are 
so much in dispute and since random 
allocation is in any case often the rule the 
usual charge of ‘immorality’ levelled at 
such a procedure is scarcely justified. 

4. T. M. Newcomb, Personality and 
Social Change, New York, Dryden Press, 
1943. 

5. G. S. Jencks and D. Riesman, 
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of Residence, University Grants Com- 
mittee, H.M.S.O., 1957, p. 12. 

8. My thanks are due to Mr. H. E. 
Bell, Assistant Registrar in the Univer- 
sity of Reading for providing me with a 
great deal of information on residential 
conditions. 

g. Evidence on the effects of types of 
accommodation on students in particu- 
lar years at university is of value in- 
dependently of evidence on cumulative 
three year effects. Living in hall may 
have quite different meanings for third 
and first year students and this, con- 
sidered along with suggestions like 
Malleson’s that psychological impedi- 
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ments to study have their heaviest im- 
pact in the second half of the student’s 
first year, could have direct implications 
for residential policy. See N. Malleson, 
‘The Influence of Emotional Factors on 
Achievement in| University Education’, 
in P. Halmos (ed.), Sociological Studies in 
British University Education, Sociological 
Review Monograph No. 7, 1963. 

10. Two points deserve comment. 
First, it is not suggested that these groups 
are representative of British or even 
Reading student populations, although 
the data allows;an assessment of their 
typicality. Indeed since hall students and 
lodgings students are drawn from dif- 
ferent populations matching will ensure 
that at least one of the experimental 
groups will not be representative of the 
population from which it is drawn. 
Secondly matching is not on an indivi- 
dual basis but by frequency distribution 
or by the mean. The chances of matching 
each individual on as many as fourteen 
characteristics are remote so there is an 
obvious advantage in this method. But 
it involves the danger of the two groups 
differing in the way characteristics are 
combined in individuals. Consequently 
the degree of association between all the 
gr pairs of the 14 matching characteris- 
tics was ascertained. In ten instances 
differential associations of characteristics 
between the two groups were revealed. 
But subsequently when the answers to the 
final questionnaire of students with these 
linked characteristics were compared 
with those of the others in their group 
there appeared to be little difference in 
the kind of response and it was concluded 
that the two groups had been adequately 
matched. . 

In this connection and in the analysis 
of results Dr. J. K. Brookhouse of the 
Department of Applied Statistics of the 
University of Reading provided in- 
valuable assistance in programming the 
data for the computer and advising on 
statistical problems, 
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11. There is an odd disparity between 
the amount of attention the concept of 
action has received in sociological theory 
and its neglect, relative to the attention 
given to the social psychological category 
of attitudes, in empirical research. Since 
activities are susceptible to interpretation 
at cultural, psychological, and rela- 
tional levels, and are in general to some 
extent public, they are a far richer 
source of evidence for the sociologist than 
the largely private world of attitudes. 

12. Non-significant results include: 


Hall Lodgings 
Conversations with other 
students other than on 
academic subjects 121 86 
Conversations with 
academic staff 33 2I 
Visits to a concert or art 
gallery 9 I0 
Attendances at a reli- 
gious service I5 I2 
Times television was 
watched 29 28 
Times student wrote to 
a relative 54 42 


Visits to a public house 38 56 


Times student went out 
with the opposite sex 55 47 


Number of fiction books 

read 22 14 
Mean of hours of formal 

teaching attended 11-8 104 


Some idea of the reliability of the figures 
on students’ estimates of the amount of 
work they do can be gained from the fact 
that the Hale Report (Report of the 
Committee on University Teaching 
Methods, H.M.S.O., 1964) gave the 


median hours of work done by first year 
students as just over 36. In this study 
the mean amount was nearly 36. 

13. Since roles are composed of others’ 
expectations it might be thought that the 
point made earlier of the disputes about 
the relative importance of various values 
in universities would preclude talking of 
the student’s role. In fact the disputes 
are about the relative importance of ex- 
aminations, students’ activities, reading 
etc. It seems fair to say that there is a 
general expectation of students that they 
study, fead, take part in cultural activi- 
ties, even if the relative merit of these is 
disputed. 

14. All values of y? for one degree of 
freedom. 

15. See for instance P, H. Mann and 
G. Mills, ‘Living and Learning at Red- 
brick’, Unio. Quart., vol. 16 (Dec. 1961), 
pp. 19-35, and A. H. Halsey’s comment 
‘University Expansion and the Collegiate 
Ideal’, ibid., pp. 35-51. See also P. B. 
Warr, ‘Attitudes and Behaviour in a 
Hall of Residence’, Univ. Quart., vol. 19 
(Dec. 1964), pp. 54-68. 

16. Nine students in hall and six in 
lodgings believed in unilateral nuclear 
disarmament. The relative proportions of 
religious believers and those with radical 
politics were similar and virtually un- 
changed from the figures of religious and 
political beliefs on which students were 
matched. 

17. Twenty students in hall mentioned 
freedom or independence, only 13 in 
lodgings. %? = 3:1, p <°1. 

18. See Figure 1 and note 12. 

19. A. Eden, ‘Social Life in a Pro- 
vincial University’, Brit. J. Soc., vol. X, 
no. 4 (1959), pp- 291-310. 

20. The mean rank position in per- 
centage points for hall students was 52-9 
and for lodgings students 46-94. 
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The fourteen matching characteristics of 32 Hall and 32 Lodgings students. 


Sex 
Average date of birth 
Field of study 


School 


Average performance in 
Advanced Levels 


Year prior to 
University 

Mean grant* 

Social Class (Registrar 


Parents’ 
Education 


Religion 
Students’ Politics 
Choice of Career 


Number of Siblings 
Fathers’ Politics 


* The apparent disparity is due to the fact that hall students were in receipt of 
£20 per annum more than lodgings students from grant 


Hall 

21 female, 11 male 
17.11.44 
Languages 14 
Social Sciences 8 
English, History 7 
Fine Arts 3 
Maintained 26 
Independent or 
Direct Grant 6 


2 ‘B’s and a ‘D’ 
School 25 
Other 7 


£257 

I II 

II 12 

II 9 

University 5 

Grammar, Technical or 
Public 17 

Other 10 

Church of England 19 


Conservative II 
Labour 4 
Teaching 9 

No Idea 21 

2 or more 12 
Conservative 14 
Labour 7 


not to any error in matching. 


ings 
21 female, II male 
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Kenneth P. Langton* 


Political partisanship and political socialization 
in Jamaica 


In 1964, the author directed a study of the political socialization process 
in Jamaica.}+ During this period we were struck by the intensity of con- 
flict between the active supporters of the two major parties in a polity 
which has been uniquely stable among the less industrialized countries 
of the world. While our study was not directly concerned with ex- 
plaining the amplification of partisan conflict in Jamaica, data will be 
presented in this paper which suggest the relevant socializing role of 
the family and school in this process. 


PARTISAN CONFLICT IN JAMAICA 


Since 1944, there has been a democratic transfer of power in Jamaica 
within a well established two party system and a peaceful transition 
from colonial status to independent self government.! 

There are many factors that have contributed to the history of open 
but limited political competition within the Jamaican political system. 
Undoubtedly the presence of a common antagonist—the colonial 
power of Great Britain—provided a powerful integrating and limiting 
force within the polity. However, important changes have occurred in 
the distribution of economic and political power and in traditional 
norms and values in the last twenty years. The steady withdrawal of 
colonial rule has coincided with an intensification of the conflict be- 
tween Jamaican political elites as more national power devolved from . 
the British to the Jamaican government. Since the achievement of 
political independence in 1962, political conflict has been sufficiently 
amplified so that some observers feel it poses a potential threat to the 
limited partisanship and democratic exchange of power that has 
characterized the Jamaican political system. | 


* Kenneth P. Langton B.A. M.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor, University of 
Michigan, Department of Political Science 3 

{ The author wishes to thank the Cooperative Research Program of the Office 
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Before proceeding further, it 1s necessary to point out that the intensi- 
fication of partisan conflict in Jamaica appears to be primarily 
restricted to what V. O. Key calls the ‘activist subculture’: those 
individuals in society at the higher reaches of political interest and 
participation.* In Jamaica, as in most countries, the great majority of 
the electorate does not invest a high level of sustained interest in 
politics—this is particularly true of the rural areas. Surges of mass 
interest appear to follow the electoral cycle rather closely. However, 
this limitation should not detract from the significance of our observa- 
tions as they may apply to the activist subculture ‘in Jamaica. For the 
longer one puzzles over how democratic political systems manage to 
function stably, the more apparent it becomes that a substantial part 
of the explanation is to be found in the motives that actuate that small 
sector of political activists in society, the values they hold, the rules of 
the political game to which they adhere, the expectations which they 
entertain about their own status in society as well as that of their com- 
petitors, and in the material and institutional environment in which 
they operate. 

While documented evidence to support the observations about the 
intensification of partisan conflict is scarce, an influential Jamaican 
described this transition in partisan climate in the following way: 


In the old days we would all proudly wear our different party buttons and 
there was none of the abuse that is heaped on one today if we were to try 
to do the same thing. The openness is gone. No one would wear such a 
button now and everyone tries to keep their party [identification] secret. 
They fear what the other party might do to them and their jobs if they 
came to power. 


Many letters to the editor of the national daily newspaper have begun 
to appear protesting political discrimination in employment practices:* 


There is widespread belief that the only way to secure promotions and 
other benefits in white collar employment, particularly in the civil 
service, is to belong to a certain trade union and its affiliate political 
party. Many persons therefore who would not normally join either that 
union or party are obliged to do so, or suffer the consequences. . 


The magnification of partisan political cleavages prompted an 
editorial in The Datly Gleaner which cautioned its|readers against the 
increased attempt by the political parties to penetrate and politicize 
social institutions along partisan lines. The editorial maintains that the 

Minister of Development and Welfare has:° ! 


[in a] studious, subtle and somewhat chilling manner. . . been freezing 
out voluntary services whether in the village or in youth chibs: or at the 
sports track; or in Boys’ Town... . It is really quite reprehensible when 
reputable benevolent workers with long traditions of service have govern- 
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ment support cut from them because the government... prefers partisan 

domination of voluntary sport and social work, with portraits of J.L.P. 

politicians in village centers. 

The intensity which these partisan antagonisms can reach and a 
possible portent for the future is seen in the following report. One 
night while returning to his home from Kingston, the Minister of 
Education in the J.L.P. government encountered a crowd of people 
returning from a P.N.P. excursion. The group surrounded the Minis- 
ter’s automobile blocking its path, and allegedly spat in his face, 
assaulted him, and stoned the car.® 

Further evidence of the partisan nature of the contemporary political 
climate in Jamaica is available in the data collected by the author in 
1964 from a national sample survey of 1287 Jamaican public secondary 
school students.’ 

Because less than 10 per cent of the secondary school age population 
gain entry into the government-aided secondary school system, these 
students are already ‘elite’ in the educational sense. As high correlations 
have been found between education on one hand, and high status 
occupations, income and formal government positions on the other, it 
can probably be stated safely that within a few years a significant 
number of these students will hold elite positions with regard to these 
other variables as well.§ Moreover, these students are being recruited 
into the activist subculture at a relatively early age. Sixty-three per 
cent have formed definite party identifications by the time they are in 
the eighth grade (first form). In this first year in secondary school 
fourteen per cent of the Jamaican students are already active political 
spectators; they report that they read articles on ‘politics and govern- 
ment every day’ in the Gleaner, Jamaica’s national daily newspaper. 
Thirty-two per cent are ‘very’ or ‘somewhat’ interested in politics in the 
eighth grade and this rises to 48 per cent among twelfth graders (fifth 
form). Only 55 per cent of the students’ families were reported to be 
‘very or ‘somewhat’ interested in politics. This would indicate that by 
the time the average student reaches the twelfth grade he is about as 
interested in politics as are his adult parents. Not only are many 
Jamaican students interested in politics, 52 per cent of those in the 
eighth grade already see the national government as being relevant to 
their day-to-day lives.® 

In order to assess the intensity of partisan attitudes the students were 
asked the following question: ‘How important is it to you that the 
person you marry supports the same political party as you?” The 
answer to the question will provide an estimate of the degree to which 
party afhliation will be a determining factor in the formation of 
marriage ties. This, in turn, reflects the intensity of partisan antagonism, 
It will also reflect the potential characteristics of one of the primary 
socialization agencies in the political system—the family. For the 
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family can instill a form of partisanship that is sistent of opposition 
and suspicious of broad Co-operation with one’s fellow citizens. 

In response to the partisanship question, over one-half of the students 
feel that it is important or very important not to marry across party 
boundaries, while 15 per cent are unsure. Less than one-third of this 
sample feel that party affiliation is of little or no importance in the 
selection of one’s mate.!? Moreover, it appears that the highly partisan 
student is more actively engaged in the political process than his less 
partisan counterpart. The partisan student is more likely to engage in 
such political activities as attending electoral political meetings (Gamma 
= -+:-38) and less likely to be undecided about me party identification 
(Gamma = —-46). 

We felt it would be instructive to compare anit and urban students 
on the partisanship dimension. Because of the positive correlation 
between social class! and rural-urban living in Jamaica (Gamma 
= -+-49), we first controlled for this factor, With social class controlled, 
no significant difference was found between urban and rural students 
in partisan intensity. We did find a positive relationship between social 
class and partisanship with students from the middle and upper classes 
being slightly more partisan. However, the relationship was not parti- 
cularly strong (Gamma = +16). This suggests ¡that we must look 
beyond class and geographical distinctions to explain the relatively 
strong partisan feelings among the secondary school population.’ For 
this reason we will next examine the impact of the family and the school 
upon the socialization of partisan attitudes. 


THE FAMILY, SCHOOL AND THE PARTISAN POLITICAL CULTURE 


It has been agreed generally that the family is one of the most important 
primary socialization agencies. The family is the first social group in 
which the individual holds membership, and the first socializing agency 
in his life. The mother, father, siblings, and attendant relatives are the 
first people with whom he has contact and the first to teach him how to 
live with other people. It is within the family that the individual learns 
his first set of social roles, and in doing so, takes a major step in the 
process of socialization. By imitation and identification he learns what 
behaviour is appropriate in the society and what behaviour i is Inappro- 
priate. 
The individual will carry with him into the school environment a 
set of role-behaviours and a self-concept that are largely the result of 
his family training. These may be greatly modified or they may be 
reinforced by his experiences in the school. In either case, the attitudinal 
dispositions and behaviour patterns established in the family will con- 
stitute the foundations upon which further socialization must rest. ` 
In order to assess the role of the Jamaican family and secondary 
` “422 , 
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school in the socialization of political partisanship, certain questions 
have been asked of the data collected in the 1964 survey. They are 
as follows: What is the relationship between family socialization 
environment and the intensity of partisan political attitudes among 
students? Do the most partisan students come from families whose parents 
are most actively engaged in the political process or does parental 
participation have a moderating influence upon the respondents’ 
partisanship? Does secondary education attenuate the intensity of 
political partisanship? If the intensity of partisan feelings diminishes as 
the student moves through the secondary school, is this differentially 
affected by early family environment? In other words, is the socializing 
influence of the school predetermined to some extent by earlier civic 
socialization in the family? 

If the tenor of political interaction has become more antagonistic in 
the last decade, then adults who are actively engaged in this increas- 
ingly hostile process are more likely to inculcate in their children an 
intolerance of opposition and a suspicion of extra-party contacts, 
rather than dispositions toward political moderation. Therefore, we 
would predict that students from politicized families are more likely to 
have strong partisan orientations than those from less politicized 
families. Table 1 indicates that this is generally the case. While there is 
little difference in partisanship between respondents from low and 
medium politicized families, there is a significant difference in partisan- 
ship between these latter groups and those respondents from highly 
politicized families.12 


TABLE I Relation of family politicization to their adolescent children’s partisanship 











Family Importance of intra-party marriage 
politicization - P 

Very important Little importance 

or important Unsure or not important N ) aes 
Low 5I 13 36 309 
Medium 52 13 35 602 
High 72 18 10 81 


‘Oo! 





* In this and the following tables, percentages are given for each cell and all row 
percentages total 100. All tables are tested for statistical significance by chi- 
square. If the expected frequency in any cell is smaller than 5, Yate’s correction 
for continuity is used. For each table a range of statistical probabilities is given 
that the differences found could be due to sampling error. A probability of less 
than -001 is reported as -oo1. While the tests of statistical significance used in 
this paper have a certain heuristic value, they should be interpreted with caution 
as they are based upon a multi-stage, stratified random sample of unequal 
clusters. 
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It is possible, of course, that the differences found in Table I, can 
be explained away as a function of class differences, Not all political 


conflict in Jamaica follows party lines certainly. Recent protests by the 


unemployed as well as rioting in West Kingston which had certain 
racial overtones appeared to cut across party ines. However, when 
social class was controlled we found a positive correlation between high 
family politicization and intense partisanship irregardless of class.1° 

While the influence of the family upon the socialization of partisan 
attitudes is apparent, it is obviously too simple to think of the political 
system as the family writ large. Early socialization experiences signi- 
ficantly affect an individual’s basic personality dispositions and self 
concepts and may therefore effect his political behaviour; however, 
numerous other factors may intervene between these earliest experiences 
and later political acts. Thus the stability of early-learned attitudes 
during the maturation of the individual is a matter of no small con- 
cern to social scientists interested in political socialization process. It is 
the stability of these early-learned attitudes and behaviours that pro- 
vides the crucial link between the family and the political system. 

The error of omission by many psychologists and anthropologists of 
the early ‘national character’ school was in their marrow focus on the 
family to the exclusion of such important intermediary institutions as 
the peer group, school, and work group, as well las the host of adult 
organizations to which an individual can belong. | These organizations 
and groups play importarit roles as reinforcing agents of social patterns 
developed earlier or they may serve as significant resocialization 
agencies. 


THE SCHOOL AND POLITICAL PARTISANSHIP | 
| 


A number of studies, recently fortified by data from Gabriel Almond 
and Sidney Verba’s five-nation study, indicate that formal education 


has been a crucial factor in the political socialization process.14 
| 


[None of the other variables] compares with the educational variable in 
the extent to which it seems to determine political ; attitudes. The unedu- 
cated man or the man with limited education is a different political actor 
from the man who has achieved a high level of education. 


The social climate of the school, teacher, curriculum, and a 
groups all may contribute to the socialization process. However, the 


relative contribution of each is somewhat blurred i in current research,25 
While it was previously noted that political interest increases as the 
student moves through the secondary school in Jamaica, the intensity 


of his partisanship may indeed decrease. Energies directed toward 
intense partisanship may be siphoned off by the increasing burden of 
school-associated, extra-curricular activities.+® | 
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Furthermore, it is widely held by liberal educators that higher 
education is associated with a more flexible, pragmatic intellectual out- 
look on the part of its recipients which restrains them from adhering to 
inflexible postures and norms of intolerance.” 

Finally, the high level of partisan antagonism in Jamaica has cast a 
great deal of suspicion on the role of the teacher in the political system.18 
Both political parties have expressed the fear that the other is using its 
members in the teaching profession to recruit political supporters among 
the students. This mutual distrust has led both parties to demand ex- 
plicit political neutrality when the teacher is in the classroom. In 
private conversations with Jamaican teachers and school adminis- 
trators, I find that these demands seem to have had their effect. 
These educators appear to be making a conscious, determined effort 
to adopt an impartial stand on contemporary partisan political issues. 
Although the assumption of this largely neutral role appears to be 
motivated less by anidealized concept of the ‘proper’ role of the educator 
than by fear of political retaliation (‘If they knew I was a P.N.P. 
[J.L.P.] I would be persecuted’), the net effect is to moderate the 
partisan political climate in the secondary school. 

Thus our expectations are that after the adolescent moves into the 
diverse and demanding culture of the secondary school, the intensity of 
partisan attitudes socialized in the early family environment will 
diminish as he interacts less with his family.1® 

Although the intensity of partisan feelings may diminish as the 
student moves through the secondary school, it is predicted that this 
will be affected differentially by earlier family environment.® As can 
be seen in Table 2, the intensity of partisan attitudes appears to 
diminish among ali students during their enrollment in the secondary 
school. Yet, on closer inspection, we see that respondents from highly 
politicized families not only enter but also leave the secondary schools 
with significantly more intense partisan feelings than do those students 
from low and medium politicized families. 

Moreover, the reduction in partisan intensity from the eighth to the 
twelfth grade is different for each group. The reduction in high parti- 
sanship between the eighth and twelfth graders among those students 
from low and medium politicized families is 33 and 25 per cent, respec- 
tively. The relationship between grade level and high partisanship is 
curvilinear among respondents from highly politicized families. How- . 
ever, if we compare high partisanship among eighth and twelfth 
graders in this group, the difference is only 10 per cent. 

Thus family environment appears to have a significant effect upon 
the intensity of partisan attitudes throughout the student’s enrollment 
in the secondary school. Equally important, the socializing effects of 
the family are found to predetermine the influence of this intermediary 
agency to an important degree. Respondents from politicized families 
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TABLE 2 The lingering effects of family environment on partisan attitudes throughout the 





school experiencs of Jamaican students | 
Importance of intra-party marriage | 
Very important Littls importance 
or important or not tmportant 
(High partisanship) Unsure (Low partisanship) N x3. 
Low Family 
Politicization 
Eighth Grade 63 I4 23 163 
Eleventh Grade 44 15 4I 8o 
Twelfth Grade 30 II 59 ' 66 
Í ‘OOI 
Medium Family | 
Politicization 
Eighth Grade 64 13 23 185 
Eleventh Grade 51 14 35 236 
Twelfth Grade 939 14 47 181 
‘OO 
High Family 
Politicization - 
Eighth Grade 80 17 3 35 | 
Eleventh Grade 62 I2 26 i 26 ' 
Twelfth Grade 70 30 o 20 


Bo 


enter and leave the secondary school with more partisan attitudes than 
their counterparts from less politicized families. And, although the 
intensity of partisan beliefs diminishes among all students as they appear 
to move through the secondary school, the reduction i is less among 
respondents from mehy politicized families than from less politicized 
families. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our research design has allowed us to examine the role of the family i in 
inculcating political partisanship and the role of the school in atten- 
uating the intensity of partisan attitudes. It has permitted us to infer 
that although theschool plays an important role in reducing the intensity 
of partisan attitudes, the socializing effect of the family follows the 
student throughout his enrollment in secondary school and remains a 
significant variable in explaining an adolescent’s ‘perception of his 
partisan role in the political system as he is about to enter adulthood., 

In light of our findings, it seems probable that the realization .of 
classical democratic theory’s normative preference for high politiciza- 
tion and citizenship participation might create important problems for 
the stability of the Jamaican political system, or any — system 
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with a ‘similar political culture. Given the highly antagonistic tone 
of Jamaican politics, high politicization is generally associated with a 
type of intense partisanship which breeds suspicion of extra-party 
contact and co-operation. Moreover, this highly partisan atmosphere is 
being reinforced and inculcated among the more politicized families 
within the Jamaican political system. 

Although enrollment in government secondary schools has a moderat- 
ing influence on partisan intensity, only a small minority of the secon- 
dary school age population enjoys this experience. If the Jamaican 
citizenry and its leadership are interested in curbing the potentially 
threatening amplification of partisan conflict in their country, they 
might look to the socializing function of the government secondary 


school and attempt to broaden its base. 


Notes 


1. The two major political parties in 
Jamaica are the Jamaican Labour 
Party (J.L.P.) and the People’s National 
Party (P.N.P). In each of the last two 
national elections (1959, 1962) the two 
parties together garnered not less than 
go per cent of the total vote. See: Report 
of the Chief Electoral Officer, General 
Election 1959, The Government Printer, 
Kingston, Jamaica, 1959, p. 5; and Re- 
port of the Chief Electoral Officer, 
Gensral Election 1962, The Government 
Printer, Kingston, Jamaica, 1962, p. 4. 

In 1962, the J.L.P. formed the Govern- 
ment and the P.N.P. the ‘loyal opposi- 
tion’. 

The J.L.P. has generally followed a 
more economically conservative national 
policy than has the P.N.P., although 
many of the more liberal supporters of the 
P.N.P. criticized its own moderate, 
middle-of-the-road policies while in 
office. 

Since independence, Jamaica has fol- 
lowed a pro-Western foreign policy for 
the most part. Shortly after his election 
victory in 1962, Alexander Bustamante 
offered Jamaican territory to the United 
States as a military base. 

Each major party seems to receive 
some political support from all sections of 
Jamaican society, although the J.L.P. 
allegedly receives its strongest support 


from rural small farmers and large 
estate owners, a majority of the Busta- 
mante Industrial Trade Union member- 
ship, big business, and conservative 
small businessmen. The P.N.P. is alleged 
to draw heavily from middle-class intel- 
lectuals and professionals, progressive 
businessmen, a majority of the National 
Workers’ Union, and the urban prole- 
tariat. 

2. V. O. Key, Public Opinion and Ameri- 
can Democracy, New York, Knopf, 1964. 

3. Private communication, Kingston, 
Jamaica, May 1964. 

4. The Daily Gleaner, 1 May 1964, 

p. 8. 
5. The Daily Gleaner, 8 May 1964, p. 
16. The Gleaner is not generally judged to 
be an opponent of the J.L.P. or a sup- 
porter of the opposition P.N.P., which 
underscores the significance of the 
editorial. 

6. The Daily Gleaner, 13 April 1964, 
p. 1. The reader should note that this 
occurrence took place during an off 
election year, not during the heat of a 
national campaign. 

». All government-aided secondary 
schools were first stratified by the social 
class of the student bodies by a panel of 
Jamaican knowledgeables. From this 
stratified list a weighted sample of 
schools was randomly drawn. Students 
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from the most rural as well as the most 
urban schools in Jamaica were drawn in 
the sample. Thirty-nine per cent of the 
total sample were found to have lived 
most of their lives in rural towns, vil- 
lages, or the country, while 44 per cent 
were from Kingston 

The field work was conducted in 1964 
during an off-election year when one 
would expect to find—with the excep- 
tion of the small activist subculture— 
political interest to be at a relatively low 
ebb. 

8. James T. Duke, ‘Equalitarianism 
Among Emergent Elites In A New 
Nation’ (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of cantoria; Los Angeles, 
1963), P. 95. 

9. The descriptive political data on 
Jamaican students were collected in the 
1964 study. 

10. In their five-nation study, Almond 
and Verba found that less than 8 and 16 
per cent of their American and British 
samples, respectively, would be. dis- 
pleased if their son or daughter married 
across party lines. Gabriel Almond and 
Sidney Verba, The Civic Cultures (Prince- 
ton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 
1963), pp. 135-6. 

11. The social class index is based 
upon the occupation and education of 
the students’ mother or father. 

12, The Family Politicization Index 
is constructed from three questions in 
which the respondents are asked to recall 
their parents’ political interest, fre- 
quency of political discussion, and fre- 
quency of political participation. 

13. The Gamma correlations between 
family politicization and partisan inten- 
sity for each class were as follows: w.c. 
+°27; m.c. +°31; u.c. +°25. Because 
of the reduced N, low and medium 
politicized families were collapsed into 
one category. 

14. Almond and Verba, op. cit., p. 
379; also see Herbert Hyman, Political 
Socialization, Glencoe, I., The Free 
Press, 1959, P. 133. 

15. For a general discussion of this 
problem and related bibliography see: 
James S. Coleman, ‘Introduction’ in 
James S. Coleman (ed.), Education and 
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Political Danian Princeton Unwes 
sity Press, 1965, p pp. 18-25, 

For an empirical analysis of the in- 
fluence of the class climate of the peer 
group and school upon the political 
socialization process see: Kenneth P. 
Langton, Civic Attitudes of Jamaican High 
School Students, Cooperative Research 
Project No. S—ors, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1965, 
chs. 5, 6. | 

16. The Jamaican secondary student, 
like his American counterpart, is in- 
volved in a myriad of extra-curricular 
activities. For the American pheno- 
menon see: James S. Coleman, Adolescent 
Society. 

17. Evidence for this assertion is by 
no means conclusive. See James S. 
Coleman, op. cit., pp. 18-25. 

18. The Daily Gleaner, 17 March 1964, 
P- 7- 

19. This is, of ii, barring recruit- 
ment into partisan political organiza- 
tions which in Jamaica are presently 
reported to have very few adolescents of 
secondary school age in their member- 
ship. 

After the student leaves the secondary 
school his partisan attitudes may in- 
crease in intensity to the extent that he 
assumes an active 'political role within 
the system. Clearly a longitudinal study 
(the study of the same group over time) is 
needed to establish this pattern. 

20. Inferences concerning stability or 
change in partisan attitudes over the 
secondary school experience are facilita- 
ted by the student sample which is based 
on a set of cross-sections (measurements 
made at one point in time), and which 
assume quasi-longitudinal conditions, 
That is, students are sampled in the 
eighth, eleventh, and twelfth grades (first, 
fourth and fifth forms in the Jamaican 
school system) and assumptions are made 
about the development over time as if the 
students in the eighth grade closely 
resemble the students in the twelfth 
grade after the passage of four years. 

Although the rate of school drop outs is 
significantly high at the elementary level, 
the rate and background of drop outs at 
the secondary level Were found to have no 
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significant effect on the quasi-longitu- 
dinal assumptions. While there is free 
universal education at the elementary 
level, this is not so at the secondary level. 
Jamaican secondary students do not take 
lightly the fact that they are among the 
select six per cent (N = 16,300) of the 
total population of secondary school age 


who have been given the opportunity to 
attend government secondary schools. 
O. C. Francis, The People of Modern 
Jamaica, Kingston, Jamaica, Depart- 
ment of Statistics, 1963, Tables 1.7 and 
3.9, pp. 1-14 and 3-19. These percen- 
tages are based on the 1960 Jamaican 
national census. 
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Relative Deprivation and Social 
Justice. A study of attitudes to 
social inequality in twentieth- 
century England 

W. G. Runciman Institute of 
Community Studies Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1966 xiv + 338 pp. 
405. 


The ‘sociological decade’ which has 
flowered so strangely in the sunday 
and week-end press and in the uni- 
versities of Britain has many roots. 
Among the oddest, visible now in 
retrospect, is the recrudescence of 
interest in political theory among the 
ranks of British philosophers who in 
1956 had celebrated its death. This 
rebirth, interestingly, was announced 
in the collection of papers, edited by 
Peter Laslett and W. G. Runciman, 
on Philosophy, Politics and Society (the 
fourth in the influential series which 
began with Logic & Language), pub- 
lished in 1962; it was also remark- 
able for containing two essays by 
professional sociologists and for the 
fact that Max Weber was the most 
fréquently cited authority in the 
volume. 

Philosophy, Politics and Society 
(second series) included an essay by 
Mr. Runciman himself which argued, 
following Weber, that ‘Sociological 
evidence is likely to be crucially 
relevant to even the most abstract 
arguments about political theory’. 
This brings to mind Mr. Peter 
Winch’s earlier affirmation (in The 
Idea of a Social Science): ‘The central 
problem of sociology, that of giving 
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an account of the nature of social 
phenomena in general, itself belongs 
to philosophy’. In this country the 
two affirmations jstill have the ap- 
pearance, I think; of rival claims. In 
France, on the lother hand, they 
would be seen as no more than com- 
plementary truisms, In America, the 
new generation of sociologists, ardent 
students of Wittgenstein, Austin and 
Schutz, would regard them as the 
twin manifestos of their underground 
movement in sociological theory. | 

The Laslett and Runciman vol- 
ume also contained a paper by Pro- 
fessor Rawls which pointed out that 
questions of justice arise only when 
self-interested persons and groups 
press conflicting claims on each 
other; that is, questions of justice 
apply not so much'to any inequality 
in the situation of, people, however 
measured, as to their awareness and 
resentment of inequalities affecting 
themselves. | 

Runciman’s present book is an 
exercise on the twotthemes which he 
and Rawls propounded four years 
earlier. It has its shortcomings, but 
it is nevertheless an impressive book, . 
and I hope will prove influential. 
First, it combines density of theoret-: 
ical argument and close analysis of' 
empirical data with an iling ' 
lucidity. Secondly,' Runciman ig-' 
nores the maddening territorial divi- | 
sion, which has grown up in this: 
country, between sociology and ‘con- : 
temporary history’. Thirdly, he has | 
offered a way out of the futility of so 
much of the recent literature on ' 
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stratification and social mobility. 
His first two sentences read: ‘All 
societies are inegalitarian. But what 
is the relation between the inequali- 
ties in a society and the feelings of 
acquiescence or grievance to which 
they give rise?’ And while the pro- 
position in the first sentence is 
depressingly familiar the question 
raised in the second makes the essen- 
tial distinction which is missing 
from the main body of sociological 
studies on the subject of inequality. 
‘There are four parts to the book. 
The first, which introduces and 
elaborates the conceptual apparatus 
applied to the later analysis of his- 
torical and survey material is per- 
haps the least satisfactory. Few 
sociologists now credit the idea of the 
reference group with the structural 
rigidity and usefulness which Runci- 
man seems to believe it has. Quite 
apart from the intuitive reluctance 
one has in ascribing individuals to 
membership of groups which exist 
only notionally and by virtue of this 
kind of ascription, there are other 
difficulties. Some of them appear if 
one refers back to the American Sol- 
dier material, which provides the 
foundation for this and for Run- 
ciman’s second major concept of 
relative deprivation. Men m units 
where promotion was most frequent 
and rapid were more disgruntled 
about their present position and 
prospects than were people in units 
where there were least chances of 
promotion. Does it make any better 
sense to relate this now familiar 
paradox to the presumption of dif- 
ferent reference groups rather than 
to, say, there being different norms 
for promotion, or to Simon’s de- 
velopment of the idea of institu- 
tionalized levels of aspiration? Why 
stop, again, for the limits of one’s 
reference group at the membership 
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of an individual’s own unit when, 
for the purposes of explaining the 
grievances of married men drafted 
into the Army, the reference group 
turns out to be all those married men 
who escaped the draft? And can one 
escape this difficulty by distinguish- 
ing the normative reference group, 
from which a man takes his stan- 
dards from the comparative refer- 
ence group ‘whose situation or attri- 
butes a person contrasts with his 
own’? This surely begs the whole 
question which the concept of refer- 
ence groups is meant to settle, and 
which Runciman treats as settled 
when he speaks of a man’s feelings of 
‘relative deprivation as generated by 
hts choice of reference group’ (p. 12, 
my italics). 

But since all that Runciman wants 
to do is to get clear the distinction 
between inequality and the percep- 
tion of it, and to establish the latter 
inferentially by finding out whom 
people see as in the same boat with 
themselves, none of this does serious 
damage to the argument of the rest 
of the book, although the recurrent 
use of the two terms does grate. 
The same could be said of his repeti- 
tion of the annoying error of ren- 
dering Weber’s distinction of class, 
status and party as class, status and 
power. As Goldthorpe and Lockwood 
pointed out years ago, all three of 
Weber’s terms refer to aspects of the 
unequal distribution of power in 
society. In fact, in the second and 
third parts of the book, where in- 
equalities in all three dimensions are 
analysed and compared, it turns out 
that each of the three terms is used 
in a restricted sense, ‘power’ itself 
being discussed largely in terms of 
party affiliation and voting. 

Yet the error serves to direct atten- 
tion to a much more important 
question about the whole strategy of 
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the treatment of social inequality in 
the book. Part Two reviews the social 
history of England from 1918 to 1962 
in terms of the rises and falls in the 
economic position, material welfare 
and political militancy of the middle 
class and the working class relative 
to each other; their fortunes are 
shown to fluctuate not only from one 
period to another, but in one of the 
three dimensions as against the 
others; ‘the relation between in- 
equality and relative deprivation is 
different in each of the three dimen- 
sions of social inequality’ (p. 1935). 
One has the feeling occasionally that 
‘period history’ is being made to do 
more than its usual job of under- 
pinning preconceived ideas: the out- 
set of the Great Depression is put 
‘effectively at 1922, in order, it 
seems, to account for a decline in the 
number of strikes which should, in 
its turn, indicate a recession in feel- 
ings of relative deprivation in the 
early twenties. It is also, one finds, 
‘a mistake’ to regard the General 
Strike ‘as of itself an indicator of 
too wide-spread or intensely felt dis- 
contents’. 

We are, however, in an altogether 
different territory from that con- 
cerned with dating ends and begin- 
nings, and with arguable assessments 
of the importance of single histori- 
cal events, in the pronouncement: 
“There is a good case for saying that 
the Labour Government of 1945-51 
did not leave the power-situation of 
the manual worker greatly different 
from what it had been in 1938 or 
even 1918. ““Workers’ Control” was 
no nearer to achievement; the legal 
position of the unions was essentially 
the same; the bargaining position of 
organized manual workers was bet- 
ter as a result of prosperity more than 
of changes in the formal hierarchy of 
power; the fundamental inequality 
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in the relation between employer‘and 
employee was unchanged... .’ All 
these assertions ‘are disputable in the 
same sense as|the two previously 
cited. But a major question arises as 
to whether changes in the power 
situation can be discussed usefully 
within the narrow political and legal 
context which the passage implies. 
The position of workers after the war 
has been different in many important 
respects from what it was before, be- 
cause of changes in the economic 
circumstances of the countries of the 
world from conditions of relative 
surplus to those of relative scarcity, 
because unemployment has been at 
a consistently low level, because 
chronic shortages of labour have 
provided large numbers of workers 
with a seller’s market, because the 
distribution of earnings among wor- 
kers widened far more than that of the 
middle classes, at least up to 1960. 
Changes brought about by new 
techniques in production and man- 
agement and business methods have 
also altered the whole relationship of 
subordination between manager.and 
worker. In short, the power struc- 
ture which Runciman is considering 
has far more dimensions than that of 

party affiliation, trade union policy, 
and legislative reform. And if, as 
Weber (and Goldthorpe and Lock- 
wood following him) are right in 
claiming that social inequality in all 
three terms of class, status, party is 
about power, then feelings of rela- 
tive deprivation,' too, must be re- 
lated to changes in the whole of the 
power structure in which workers 
are involved or enclosed. 

With Part Three we come to the 
survey which the author conducted 
in 1962, which was directed to the 
ascertainment of the degree to which 
manual or white collar workers ex- 


perienced feelings of relative depriva~- 
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tion, or the elucidation of the extent 
to which the ‘choice’ of different 
reference groups explained the dif- 
ference between ‘objectively meas- 
ured’ deprivation and relative depri- 
vation. Beyond this, there is the 
question of whether relative depriva- 
tion is experienced similarly over all 
dimensions of inequality, or is felt to 
be more acute in one or other of 
them. The general finding seems to 
agree with what has been more 
loosely phrased as a decline of class- 
consciousness and an increase in 
status consciousness. But, Runci- 
man’s conclusion, if I read him cor- 
rectly, is rather less conventional. 
Rawl’s model of distributive justice, 
which Runciman follows, is based on 
a refined concept of social justice by 
which, ‘in fairness’, members of any 
society might agree on an allocation 
of rewards according to three princi- 
ples: need, contribution to the com- 
mon good and merit (or readiness 
and ability to discharge particularly 
difficult or unattractive tasks). In 
sensing the extent to which any indi- 
vidual’s or group’s rewards fall short 
of their deserts in this regard, it is of 
course perfectly proper for them to 
relate their position to that of any 
other individual or group in society: 
‘On inequalities ofstatus just as much 
as of class, the choice of comparative 
reference groups should be free.’ 
Hence, there is little to be said by 
way of regret for the disappearance 
of class-consciousness. On the other 
hand, while ‘aspirations for indi- 
vidual mobility are not necessarily 
illegitimate, either in class or status’, 
it is important, Runciman believes, 
that aspirations (or relative depriva- 
tions) should be fraternalistic rather 
than egotistic. Instead of the Marxist 
model of structural change proceed- 
ing from a class struggle for power 
which is itself generated by the pro- 
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gress of material technology and 
the accumulation of productive re- 
sources, we are offered the image ofa 
kind of stasis towards which a multi- 
plicity of interest groups continually 
approximate, resolving their con- 
flicting claims by reference to in- 
creasingly articulate notions of dis- 
tributive justice. 

This does a good deal less than 
justice to Runciman’s and, a fortiori, 
to Rawl’s arguments. ‘The interplay 
between the findings of the survey 
and the fully articulated model of 
social justice which he uses is, in fact, 
the carefully deployed argument of 
the whole book. Yet in the end, I re- 
mained unconvinced, largely because 
I believe that both Rawl’s and his 
thinking incorporates assumptions 
about the ‘market society’, and is 
based ultimately on what Macpher- 
son has called the ‘political theory 
of possessive individualism’; both’ 
this kind of society and the related 
‘theory’ are, I think, in process of dis- 
solution. Citizenship, in short, has 
come to mean something more, or at 
least other, than a right to social 
justice, even on Rawl’s terms. 

None of these dissatisfactions de- 
tracts from the general impression 
the book conveys of a masterly at- 
tack on some of the central problems 
of society. The novelty of the theore- 
tical strategy in exploiting concur- 
rently social history, political theory, 
and survey methods is extraordi- 
narily refreshing. And there is a 
welcome modesty about the conclu- 
sion which Runciman draws: 

‘The denial of equal opportunity 
begins in infancy, and with it the 
long process of habituation to in- 
equality without which society would 
be forever in a state of civil war. But 
while this is a further argument for 
saying that the social structure is un- 
just, and the attitudes to it not those 
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dictated by the injunctions of social 

justice, it is at the same time an 

example of the reasons why an appeal 

to justice cannot show by itself what 
action ought to be taken.’ 

T. Burns 

University of Edinburgh 


Sociological Theories of Today 
Pitrim A. Sorokin Harper & Row 
1966 676 pp. 40s. 


Professor Sorokin’s latest work 
represents a landmark in more 
senses than one. First, it supplements 
the sociological theories whose his- 
tory had been traced up to 1928 in 
the book, “Contemporary Sociolo- 
gical ‘Theories’. The two works con- 
stitute, therefore, the most compre- 
hensive and detailed presentation of 
sociological theories ever penned by 
one man. 

Secondly, this volume marks an 
evolution in Sorokin’s own approach 
to sociological theory. His earlier 
work dealt with theory in terms of a 
school of thought, and for this pur- 
pose he used a scheme of classifica- 
tion which was sometimes arbitrary 
and often misleading. In this volume 
he employs a new scheme which 
places the theory in a context more 
descriptive of its real character. 

In another very important respect 
there 1s a significant difference be- 
tween the two works. In 1928 Soro- 
kin had not yet formulated his own 
theories, so that his treatment of 
theory was a straightforward piece of 
work, a model of logical exposition 
and criticism. In this work, while the 
same qualities are still in evidence in 
all their pristine vigour, Sorokin’s 
criticisms are made from the point of 
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formulations. So he enters the fray 
armed with weapons forged with his 
own hands and wielded with compar- 
ableaplomb and dexterity. This gives 
an added dimension to the work, 
making it infinitely more exciting and 
more controversial. Readers unfa- 
miliar with Sorokin’ 8 major works, 
notably ‘Dynamics’, are provided 
here with useful summaries of' his 
own views, so we are not unprepared 
for the kind of battle that he wages, 
nor for that matter for the ensuing 
outcome. Woe betide the theory that 
strays from the straight path of 
sociological sense. It is laid low, but 
never with malice and more in sor- 
row than anger. Sorokin goes out of 
his way to discover similarities and 
resemblances between his theories 
and those he is combatting. Indeed, 
in order not to give the impression 
that he is one-sided or too selective, 
he makes every jeffort to find some- 
thing of value in the most implaus- 
ible or outrageous theory, and treats 
with the same deference and impar- 
tiality the most trivial and the most 
weighty theory.l| This is one major 
defect of the work, that Sorokin 
resuscitates those writers who, hav- 
ing enjoyed their moment of glory 
or infamy, could well be left undis- 
turbed in the limbo of oblivion. | 

Sorokin is at his best in dealing 
with the writings of American sociolo- 
gists. He apologises for having 
neglected, owing to age and other 
preoccupations, the works of writers 
in other countries. His apology is 
unnecessary, for he has devoted 
ample space in various parts of his 
work and in footnotes to as many' of 
these writers as deserve mention, 
and if American works are the main 
target of his criticism, surely this, is 
only to be expected since the quality 
and quantity of these works in the 
period between 1930 and 1955 far 


surpasses anything that the rest of the 
world has produced. 

Little need be said about the 
theories which he calls the ‘Singu- 
Jarist-Atomistic’. He has no difficulty 
in demolishing the pretensions of 
those writers who only deal with 
discrete social phenomena and re- 
gard precise quantification as the 
hallmark of sociological investiga- 
tion. He has more sympathy with 
macro-sociology in which the socio- 
cultural system is seen as a whole. 
For only in this way can a bridge be 
built between micro-sociology and 
macro-sociology. Unfortunately he 
finds every macro-sociological theory 
defective, for reasons which are very 
cogently argued. 

When Sorokin comes to deal with 
recent theories of social systems, a 
whole procession of American wri- 
ters comes under attack, but the most 
deadly and withering fire is directed 
at the theory, or rather more than 
one theory, of which Talcott Par- 
sons is the principal author. The 
platitudinous character, the involve- 
ment and obscurity of much of Par- 
sons’ writings, are laid bare. A dozen 
pages or so are devoted to reproduc- 
ing in parallel columns extracts from 
Sorokin’s and Parsons’ Writings. 
Sorokin makes no charge, but the 
implication is clear. In view of the 
uncanny resemblance of view, indeed 
at times identical phraseology, only 
one conclusion is intended to be 
drawn, namely, that this is a flagrant 
case Of plagiarism. 

Sorokin’s own theory, however, 
though basically innocuous, is not 
without its own difficulties. I refer to 
his tripartite division of social sys- 
tems into ideational, idealistic and 
sensate. These categories are useful, 
heuristic devices for classifying socio- 
cultural systems but Sorokin seems 
to have shifted his ground somewhat. 
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The idealistic category, instead of 
being the one that is intermediate 
between the other two, is made in 
this work to serve the purpose 
whereby the ideational and the sen- 
sate become merged. 

Sorokin wishes to divide all cul- 
tural phenomena into a small num- 
ber of classes and in order that they 
should be categorized and co-ordi- 
nated, they are made to derive from 
this one pair of basic values. Yet 
Sorokin admits that the cultural 
system of an individual or a group 
can never embrace all the cultural 
elements that are available in society, 
and it is difficult to see how the 
multifarious character of the socio- 


' cultural system can fit into the 


straitjacket of one or other of these 
values. 

In this work, Sorokin is more 
explicit than he was in ‘Dynamics’ 
that what he calls ‘logico-meaning- 
ful integration’ is one that has refer- 
ence to norms and values. In this 
type of integration are included not 
only verbal cultural elements but 
non-verbal ones such as art or family 
organization. This is an unwarrant- 
able extension of the use of logico- 


, meaningful. Surely other forms of 


integration, those that are func- 
tionally or causally interdependent, 
are also meaningful. A husband and 
wife form a unity or system. The 
norms and values which determine 
that unity or system are neither 
‘internal’ nor ‘external’ in Sorokin’s 
sense. They are implied in the sys- 
tem itself which is all the time under- 
going a shift of emphasis. The ele- 
ments of that system are causally and 
functionally interdependent, and the 
system is meaningful. The only ‘logic’ 
here is one of entailment in the 
sense that a proposition (A) about 
one of the elements entails proposi- 
tion (B) about the other. But this 
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kind of logic can apply to every- 
thing about which statements are 
made. 

Sorokin’s thesis, in spite of these 
terminological and conceptual con- 
fusions, is a perfectly straightforward 
and reasonable one. For him, the 
‘ideological’ aspect of a socio-cul- 
tural system is the paramount one, 
the rest, the ‘behavioural’ and the 
‘material’, are only of account when 
they are integrated into, realized by 
or made manifest in the ideology, 
which is one reason why Sorokin 
has made the very useful distinction 
between system, semi-congerles and 
congeries. 

Overlooking these minor blem- 
ishes, it is possible to affirm that 
Sorokin has put all sociologists in his 
debt for a work which by all accounts 
is a tour de force. It can truly be said of 
him that he is the last of the Encyclo- 
paedists. 

J. H. Abraham 
West Ham College of Technology 


Parasitism and Subversion 
Stanislav Andreski Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson 1966 299 pp. 455. 


It must be stated at the outset that this is 
an important book, certainly the most 
politically challenging on Latin America 
to have appeared in this country, but it 
must be assessed in two ways: as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Latin 
America and as a case study in an aspect 
of comparative sociology. Because our 
recognition of an addition to knowledge 
is affected by methodological and theo- 
retical approaches, it is well to take this 
latter aspect first. Andreski’s whole opus 
is an advocation of comparative sociology 
and his last book was a spirited plea for 
the subject. What became clear in that 
book, however, was that Andreski’s ver- 
sion of the subject was highly idiosyn- 
cratic, paying little respect to either the 
Parsonian variants or to the neo-Marxist 
writers in Europe. Weber the methodo- 
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logist was discarded i in favour of Weber 
the ‘inductive generalizer’. If the book 
as a whole displayed a certain erudition 
and some useful perceptions, it also 
demonstrated some disconcerting pre- 
judices and omissions. To be able to dis- 
cuss Capitalism and Religion with apparent 
indifference to the work of Bellah, 
Singer, Eisenstadt or Hoselitz seemed to 
exceed the limits of independence. ‘One 
concluded that if Andreski’s work pro- 
vided some useful and challenging in- 
sights they could!only be worked out in 
the context of the body of contemporary 
sociological research and theory to which 
he appears insensible. 

The publication of Parasitism and Sub- 
version only serves to reinforce this judg- 
ment, but more specifically. Although 
the central thesis of the book has close 
affinities to that developed by Professor 
Eckstein in his Internal War, never is the 
book nor the debate centring round it so 
much as mentioned. Instead we have a 
direct succession from Comte to Andreski. 
This is a crucial! failure. If we are to 
have progress in ‘sociology it can only 
be in terms of an argument with the 
existing body of ‘research on the sub- 
ject: to pretend that a whole area of 
research and theory does not exist is 
simply to delay the time when more pre- 
cise methods of investigation and predic- 
tion will be arrived at. Unfortunately 
Andreski’s own theory and method pro- 
vide scant alternative. Although he 
claims neither to be writing an introduc- 
tion to Latin American society nor a 
‘well-rounded picture’, the features of 
social structure that he selects for treat- 
ment are inductively related to the whole 
so that the structural features and systems 
become inextricable. This has serious 
consequences in the selection of evidence 
for his general argument about the 
parasitic involution of capitalism. As. is 
more than amplified i in other works of 
comparative sociology, Marxist or struc- 
tural-functionalist, | comparative socio- 
logists have remarkably little sense of 
methodology in spite of abstract discus- 
sion on the subject. Andreski is no excep- 
tion. The central argument of the book 
rests on the vicious circles of parasitism. 
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Latifundists, abetted by the middle sec- 
tors and urban elites, suck the blood 
from the agricultural and lower paid 
mdustrial workers who in turn can only 
react through violence, their own petty 
corruption or by rank apathy; any new 
regime can only alter the form of corrup- 
tion; because there is no civic responsi- 
bility, there is no order. To prove this, 
material is selected, rather randomly, 
from most countries and all the societies 
(with the doubtful exceptions of Uruguay 
and Costa Rica) reduced to a common 
denominator. Inevitably a curious deter- 
minism sets in. Military regimes cannot 
succeed—they too are corrupt; the 
democracy of the middle sectors is a 
myth—they are part of the ruling culture; 
and revolutions cannot succeed—they 
simply add to the growing army of 
bureaucrats. Although this provides a 
useful corrective to the evolutionism of 
some writers employing structural-dif- 
ferentiation models, it equally allows 
little scope in analysing Latin American 
developments. If the end products of the 
Mexican and Cuban revolutions are to 
be treated in the same manner as the 
regimes of Trujille and Perez Jiminez 
it is difficult to see where serious com- 
parative sociology can begin. 

One says this reluctantly. Andreski has, 
provided a lively and honest book (and, 
as he notes in his introduction, honest 
books about Latin America are rare). 
In widening our knowledge of the sub- 
continent he has collected a vast amount 
of material to demonstrate his thesis. In 
discussing the roots of subversion and the 
causes and perpetuation of gross in- 
equalities he has advanced a theory of 
poverty that is indispensable for any 
understanding of Latin America, which 
accords with the best of recent research 
by various Latin American economists 
and sociologists. Unfortunately for any 
follow-up, Andreski quotes few of his 
sources. And it is little help to be told—- 
after every other solution has been dis- 
carded—that ‘a direct North-American 
military or colonial administration would 
im every respect be better than a govern- 
ment by seasoned extortioners and 
torturers’. 
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In many respects the book will perform 
a similar function to Ronald Segal’s 
The Crisis of India—exciting reportage, 
useful summaries of social structures, 
with some economics and a vast number 
of provocative statements and generali- 
zations that can only be followed up by 
more systematic research and com- 
parison. 
loan Davies 
University of Essex 


The Changing Social Structure of 

and Wales 1871-1961 
David C. Marsh Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1965 xiv + 273 pp. 355. 


This book, first published in 1958 and 
now revised to include new material 
from the 1961 Census and from recent 
reports and publications by various 
government departments, is nothing if 
not ambitious. It aims to be a work of 
reference, tointroduce thestudent and the 
general reader to ‘the maze of social 
statistics . . . concerning the social struc- 
ture of England and Wales’, to analyse 
changes in that structure since 1871 and, 
in the process, to demonstrate the in- 
adequacy of the present supply of 
statistical information about this society. 

The actual content of the book sug- 
gests a smaller ambition. Half of it is 
devoted to a study of population growth 
in England and Wales, of its sex, age, 
marital and regional distribution and of 
changes in family size. The other half 
reviews data on occupations, occupa- 
tional and other associations, social 
Classes and educational opportunities, 
crime and ill-health. Apart from the in- 
clusion of the new material, the only 
major change in the revised edition is 
the omission of a chapter on the distri- 
bution of wealth. 

In short, the book remains deter- 
minedly demographic in its approach 
and, for the most part, obstinately re- 
stricted in its sources of information to 
governmental and other official agencies. 
In the light of its aims, this latter re- 
striction is puzzling in the extreme, for it 
means that Professor Marsh very rarely 
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draws upon information obtained by 
sociological research into the areas he 
examines, Since some of these areas have 
been among the most heavily researched 
in the past few years, this omission has 
disastrous consequences. 

For example, the results of socio- 
logical research into social classes and 
educational opportunities, such as those 
obtained by Floud, Halsey and Martin, 
are mentioned only in parenthesis. Again 
the highly pertinent question of the link 
between social class and patterns of ill- 
health is not even raised in the discussion 
of those patterns. One can only conclude 
that in these and other cases, much rele- 
vant information has been omitted be- 
cause it does not fall within the astonish- 
ingly narrow range of sources Professor 
Marsh has chosen to use. 

Whatever the reason for these omis- 
sions, they are, in the context of the 
book’s declared aims, quite extraordi- 
nary. In so far as it makes so little 
reference to the results of relevant socio- 
logical research, it is difficult to see how 
the book can have more than a limited 
use as a work of reference or how, by the 
same token, it can be accepted as an 
adequate introduction to the considerable 
volume of statistical information about 
this society now available. And it cer- 
tainly cannot make the claim to rea- 
sonable comprehensiveness entailed in 
any attempt to acquaint the student and 
general reader with the essentials of the 
changing social structure of England and 
Wales. 

The book is not only limited by its 
sources; it is also highly restricted by its 
author’s definition of social structure. He 
makes no bones about this; social 
structure is resolutely defined as ‘those 
aspects of social life associated with the 
composition, distribution and divisions 
of the population which are capable of 
quantitative measurement’ (p. 1). And 
the definition is justified by the argument 
that ‘the pattern of population growth 
and the manner in which individuals 
divide, or are divided, into families, 
educational, occupational, religious, poli- 
tical and other associations or groups 
constitute a major part of the social 
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structure of any complex society’ (p. 1). 
Perhaps; but the fact is that Professor 
Marsh does not really work with this 
definition. Far from discussing those 
aspects of social, structure which are 
capable of quantitative measurement, he 
is concerned only with aspects which 
have been measured, on his own admission 
inadequately, by the agencies to which 
he limits himself. The use of so narrow a 
criterion of significance leads him into 
such oddities as the statement that ‘if the 
increase in (sexual) offences 1s real then 
a radical change ‘has occurred in the 
social structure of modern England’ 
(p. 248). This is the most extreme, but 
by no means the only illustration of the 
lack of a sense of sociological proportion 
which characterizes the whole book. 
All this leads to a familiar point. 
What Professor Marsh presents us with 
is not a discussion of ‘the manner in 
which individuals divide’ nor of the 
association between social life and his 
statistical information; it is simply a 
catalogue of that information. All one 
can do here is repeat the old argument 
that social structure is not a collection 
of social statistics and that any discussion 
of it must involve a coherent sociological 
framework of analysis if the statistics 
are to make sociological sense. There is 
no such framework in this book and 
consequently, there is no real analysis. 
The book’s interpretations consist either 
of impressionistic generalization or of 
unsupported assertions that particular 
quantitative changes must have had an 
immense impact on the social structure. 
At times, too, the lack of a coherent 
framework of analysis leads to socio- 
logically curious definitions and omis- 
sions, For example, occupational associa- 
tions are defined, following the Ministry 
of Labour definition, to include in one 
category all associations which negotiate 
with employers to improve their mem- 
bers’ conditions of employment. it 
hardly needs pointing out that the quest 
for measurability here obliterates the 
great importance for the social structure 
of the impact of distinctive professional 
and white-collar associations upon in- 
dustrial and occupational relationships. 


Nor, to quote another example, does it 
need emphasizing that to limit discussion 
of the family almost entirely to changes in 
family size is scarcely to grapple ade- 
quately with the main issues in the field. 
The fact is that the revised edition of 
this book comes no nearer to achieving 
its ambitions than did the first. Despite 
its declared aims, it remains simply a 
summary of Census and other official 
data on various topics. Its usefulness, 
therefore, depends entirely on the ade- 
quacy of that data. Which, to take 
Professor Marsh’s point, is not very 
great. 
Alan Dawe 
University of Leeds 


Conflict in Society 

A, de Reuck and Julie Knight (eds.) London, 
Churchill, for the CIBA Foundation 
1966 xi -+ 467 pp. 655. 


This is an expensive, valuable, fascinat- 
ing, infuriating, inconclusive and worry- 
ing book: the report of a symposium in 
1965 in which twenty-three people sat 
down to talk about conflict in all its 
aspects. Its expense is obvious. Its value 
' and fascination lie in the collision of 
ideas in the discussions of the papers, and 
in the fact that the group included 
economists, ethologists, historians, in- 
ternational relations men, psychologists, 
sociologists and professional students of 
conflict. The first debate, on the place of 
conflict in human evolution, traces con- 
nections between such things as the 
mechanisms for dealing with and the 
effects of conflict in mammals, the place 
of such conflict in evolution, and aggres- 
sion in man. Deutsch’s later analysis of 
power and communication in interna- 
tional society finds surprising corrobora- 
tion in Chance’s experiments on sub- 
mission in rats; Boulding’s scepticism 
about the concept of evolution is not 
sustained by Rapoport and Chance’s 
brief but extremely illuminating ex- 
change about jumps in symbolic organi- 
zation during evolution from lower 
mammals to man, and by the support 
that this gets from an argument about 
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the means of channelling the meaning- 
ful noise from the unintelligible in com- 
plex systems through language. The ex- 
changes between Burton, making a case 
for the viability of the present structure 
of nation-states if certain of their ten- 
dencies are checked a little, and Rapo- 
port (who constantly attacks the premises 
of the nation-state structure with great 
cogency) and Galtung (briefly explaining 
the analogies in the structure of conflict 
at all levels, from the small group to the 
state), are also worthwhile, All contri- 
butions are indexed. 

Infuriation is only aroused because so 
many excellent ideas are left dangling, 
and so many interchanges are passed by 
(as in the case of what looked like a 
promising dispute between the enfant 
terrible of the symposium, Boulding, and 
Marcuse about dialectical materialism, 
and in another between Boulding and 
Cohn in which the former suggests that 
this irritating period we call ‘civilization’ 
will end about 3000 A.D. and a good 
thing too). I have rarely seen so many 
ideas in one volume. However, the book 
is inconclusive at a deeper level. From 
the scattered contributions it is possible 
to see that the mechanisms of conflict 
in mammals and in idealized human 
situations expressed mathematically are 
fairly well-understood, by the relative 
standards of behavioural science and 
logic; but a model of the mechanisms of 
human conflict in any detail is still more 
hope than reality. But the exercise that 
the reader must make of trying to fit 
data about human societies to either of 
these more perfect models is interesting 
and prompts many questions. It is im- 
possible to be a passive reader. 

Read actively, the book points up the 
main issue in studying human conflict: 
its structure may be dimly perceptible, 
but this cannot be made use of because, 
first, we have no coherent theory of 
motivation (a fault in almost all socio- 
logical theory), and, second, we lack 
the methods to calculate its effects. Most 
difficult of all is finding any basis on 
which to make evaluative judgments, 
largely a function of imperfect know- 
ledge of their consequences. Despite these 
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worrying aspects, or rather because of 
them, the volume is well worth reading 
for seeing how some of the oft-lauded 
interdisciplinary links are possible, how 
far sociology can answer some vital moral 
questions, and for stimulating ideas in 
sociologists from other fields (who 
will perhaps realize, after reading it, 
that this one abuts on most others). 
There are only two bad and one 
indifferent paper, and it is invidious to 
select from the good ones, but Rapo- 
port’s contributions seem the most con- 
sistently intelligent; the first ten para- 
graphs of his paper are, incidentally a 
wonderfully clear and concise summary 
of what mathematical sociology is about. 
The macabre frontispiece and the editing 
are excellent. 
Geoffrey Hawthorn 
University of Essex 


Max Weber. Gedichtnisschrift der 
Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitit 
Miinchen 

K. Engisch, B. Pfister and F. Winckelmann 
(eds.) Duncker & Humblot Berlin 
1966 243 pp. DM. 36 


The University of Munich’s celebrations 
of the centenary of Weber’s birth in- 
volved a series of commemorative lec- 
tures delivered largely by its own pro- 
fessors. It is not meant as any disparage- 
ment of these worthies to say that had it 
not been for the anniversary it is highly 
unlikely that more than three or four of 
the twelve contributions to this volume 
would ever have seen the light of day. 
For such an occasion the call of duty is 
strong and unlikely to be matched by an 
equal sense of discovery. 

Only E. Francis’ ‘Kultur und Gesell- 
schaft in der Soziologie Max Webers’ 
can be claimed to mark any advance in 
Weber scholarship, Francis demonstrates 
the frequency with which Weber uses the 
term ‘Kultur’ in his early work and the 
corresponding rarity of the term ‘Gesell- 
schaft’. Not until after 1909 did Weber 
speak of sociology in anything but a 
derogatory sense and his early essays in 
methodology were intended to examine 
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the foundations of historiography and ‘the 
cultural sciences in general. This paper 
shows that there is still a great deal in 
Weber for careful textual analysis to 
reveal. 

The virtues of J. EE s ‘Max 
Webers Verstandnis von Mensch und 
Gesellschaft’ are of a quite different kind. 
A huge debt is owed to the writer for his 
heroic self-effacement in presenting 
Weber’s work. Here, as always, the 
reader can be sure of an extraordinarily 
faithful rendering 'of what Weber was 
saying—ambiguities and dilemmas in- 
cluded. At the same time Winckelmann 
attempts to set out what Weber would 
have said on the principles of structural 
analysis had he lived long enough. Such 
is the loyalty to Weber’s work that this 
paper will undoubtedly provide a very 
useful résumé for many a hard pressed 
German student. The other papers are: 
B. Pfister, ‘Max Weber, Persénlichkeit 
und Werk’; K. Löwenstein, ‘Personliche 
Erinnerungen an Max Weber’; K. Boal, 
‘Der ‘‘Soziologische Aspekt” in der 
Geschichte’; A. Dempf, ‘Max Weber als 
Kultursoziologe’; K. Engisch, ‘Max 
Weber als Rechtsphilosoph und als 
Rechtssoziologe’; Franke, ‘Max 
Webers Soziologie. der ostasiatischen 
Religionen’; K. Löwenstein, ‘Max 
Webers Beitrag zur: Staatslehre in der 
Sicht unserer Zeit’; F. Lütge, ‘Max 
Weber als Wirtschafts und Gesellschafts- 
historiker’; H. Maier, ‘Max Weber und 
die deutsche politische Wissenschaft’; 
and J. Taubes, ‘Die Entstehung des 
judischen Pariavolkes’, 

Does this kind of publication serve any 
good purpose? It may. After all Weber- 
olatry can never reach the depths of the 
worship of Marx or Freud because unlike 
them Weber leaves nothing behind that 
can be construed as|dogma. The frag- 
mentary nature of his work is too ap- 
parent and the lessons to be drawn from 
him are not so much in what he actually 
says but in the example of scholarly 
endeavour that he Bets. To go back to 
him is to reaffirm that the problems he 
was embroiled in, value freedom, con- 
cept formation, the distinctiveness of 


Western society, remain as central issues 
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in sociology. If the definitive answers 
to these problems are not to be found in 
Weber nor are they to be found any- 
where else either. 

But not only does Weber give the 
problem setting for modern sociology, he 
also`gives examples of what the fruits of 
sociology should be, incisive and illu- 
minating accounts of the workings of dif- 
ferent societies. The most impressive 
tributes to Weber in this volume come 
from historians or specialists in parti- 
cular cultures. Thus Lütge says that his 
achievement was greatest in that ‘he 
saw unity in multiplicity, he had a lively 
sense for connections’ (Sinn, fur die 
Zusammenhänge). Franke wonders at 
his ability to see the culture of China as a 
whole. They are very ready to attribute 
Weber with genius in this respect. The 
sociologist will be inclined to specify the 
nature of this genius more precisely, to 
argue that Weber had a brilliant in- 
tuitive grasp of sociological analysis. And 
this is why we go back to Weber, to look 
again at the results of a charisma which 
the routinizations of modern sociology 
seck to emulate. Perhaps by the time of 
the centenary of Weber’s death his 
secrets will be so well known and socie- 
ties will be depicted brilliantly so fre- 
quently that this kind of book will be 
unnecessary; but I doubt it. 

M. C. Albrow 
University of Reading 


The New Elites of Tropical Africa: 
Studies Presented and Discussed 
at the Sixth International African 
Seminar at the University of 
Ibadan, Nigeria, July 1964 

P. C. Lloyd Oxford University Press 
1966 390 pp. 508. 


The New Elite in Asia and Africa: 


Thom Kerstiens Praeger special studies in 
international economics and develop- 
ment 1966 282 pp. 90s. 


It is curious that, in marked contrast to 
their preference for the study of the 
lower orders at home, sociologists 
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gravitate easily to the study of elites 
when they go to the underdeveloped 
world. Is it just a matter of convenience, 
perhaps, because the elites are accessible 
through a European language; and their 
hospitality can be accepted with less fear 
of dysentery? 

There are, to be sure, more substantial 
justifications for these books. The chief, 
perhaps, is simply that they help to make 
sense of the world, or at least of those 
aspects of it about which we read in our 
newspapers. Kerstiens’ book, for in- 
stance, is primarily concerned to give a 
(rather pedestrian) answer to the ques- 
tion: why did Ghana and Indonesia not 
turn out to be stable democracies? Like- 
wise, several articles in the symposium 
edited by Lloyd—de Graft-Johnson on 
Ghana, Levine on Ethiopia, N’Sougan 
Agblemagnon on Togo and Mercier on 
French West Africa—present descriptive 
taxonomies of the various elite groups, 
their formation and their place in the 
political system. Any journalist should be 
grateful for them the next time he has to 
explain why a sudden revolutionary 
change in one of those countries had 
long been foreseen by all competent 
observers. 

But if the sociography is interesting, 
one can hardly expect much sociology 
from a book like the Lloyd symposium, 
the theme of which is a category and not 
a question. It is about elites, but about 
what about elites? There is obviously not 
much future in seeing how far the elites 
of Africa can be fitted to any established 
body of theory, either of a Paretian or a 
Marxian kind. The present elite in the 
ex-colonial countries are top people be- 
cause of the withdrawal of alien con- 
querors, not as a result of any internal 
process of circulation. Those among 
them who worked to oust those con- 
querors had been a ‘rising middle class 
not of business men but of teachers, 
lawyers and clerks; not the owners of 
new means of production but the organi- 
zers of new modes of political power. 

Nevertheless, because the only con- 
cepts we have for analysing the situation 
are those derived from our own societies, 
almost inevitably the question implicitly 
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poses itself; are they becoming more like 
us? The most interesting papers in the 
symposium, in fact, are those which pose 
the question explicitly and look for signs 
of a hardening of class boundaries in 
relational, cultural or life-chance terms. 
The editor himself examines those fea- 
tures—traditional social structure, tri- 
balism, patronage and post-independence 
ideology—which militate against class 
consciousness among the Yoruba, and 
Tardits does the same for Dahomey. 
Southall elaborates on the tribalism 
effect with his study of formal tribal 
associations in Kampala, and Jahoda, in 
a paper which incidentally makes more 
sense of occupational aspirations and the 
West African ‘unemployed school leaver’ 
problem than most things that have been 
written on the subject, shows how witch- 
craft thrives on the strains between status 
differentiation and kin ortribal solidarity. 
(There is a nice negative illustration too, 
of the importance of post-independence 
patronage and ideology in Lukhero’s 
study of the relatively rich and educated 
Africans in Salisbury. With neither 
patronage to dispense nor an ideology to 
live up to, they have fewer qualms about 
brashly asserting their top-dog status.) 

On the other hand, articles by Little 
(on Sierra Leone) and Barbara Lloyd (on 
the Yoruba again) show the adoption of 
European values and forms of family 
relationships which will provide both the 
basis of a distinctive upper-class culture 
and, through class endogamy and its 
child-rearing patterns, the mechanisms 
of self-recruitment which can harden 
class boundary lines. And in Dakar, 
according to Hauser, even middle-level 
factory supervisors have a distinct status- 
consciousness and style of life. The whole 
question of the prospects for class dif- 
ferentiation is well summed up in the 
editor’s introduction. 

Elites having been defined in a sensibly 
pragmatic way as ‘those with a Western 
education and £250 a year’, the book 
also provides a home for the odd man 
out who is not primarily interested in the 
political and bureaucratic elites. Thus, 
for instance, if anyone is dying to know 
how the market-women of Dakar or- 
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Vaeren-Aguessy’s study, and anyone who 
is interested in agricultural development 
ought to read Jones’ paper describing the 
go-ahead innovators among the Plateau 
Tongan farmers and what it is about their 
personalities and patterns of social rela- 
tions that differentiate them from their 
fellows. One is grateful for these deviants, 

for in general thére is a certain puide 
book repetitiousness about the book— 
the same themes repeated a propos of 
different places. It'is a worthy endeavour, 
and well edited: each paper is kept 
admirably short. : 

‘Worthy’ is perhaps the best adjective 
to apply to Kerstiens’ attempt to explain, 
by means of a potted account of their 
last century's history, the failure of 
democracy in Indonesia and Ghana. 
Neither the first chapter which lays end 
to end a variety of sociologists’ defini- 
tions of ‘elite’, nor his appendix tables 
should deceive anyone into expecting 
penetrating sociological insight. But 
there is, after all, something to be said for 
robust conservative common sense too. 
Perhaps it is true that what these people 
need is a more thorough grounding in 
democratic principles! Nor is the book 
without original thoughts—see the sug- 
gestion that it was not so much the 
colonial administrators as their wives 
who brought colonialism into disrepute. 
But not even the most charitable estimate 
of the book’s merits could make it worth 
go shillings. 

R. P. Dore 
LSE. 


Role Theory, Concepts and 
Research 
Bruce J. Biddle and Edwin J. Thomas 


(eds.) John Wiley & Sons 1966 
xill + 453 pp. 68s. | 


It is doubtful whether many sociologists 
are wholly satisfied with the concept 
social role. Yet the prevailing attitude 
seems to be that we are stuck with it and 
that our energies should be devoted to 
making it more satisfactory, by explica- 
ting the relationships between role and 
other sociologically adjacent concepts 


such as position, status and norm. The 
advocates of indispensability are mainly 
those whose interests are micro-socio- 
logical and social-psychological and yet 
of course the macro-sociological aspect of 
structural-functionalism also rests much 
of its case on the basic-unit status of 
social role. For many years, following 
particularly on the work of Linton, 
sociologists and social psychologists have 
utilized the concept fairly indiscrimi- 
nately. Only in organizational analysis, 
however, can one say that it has proved 
consistently useful. And this reviewer can 
think of only three occasions during the 
last decade when it has been demon- 
strated that role analysis might yield a 
generally worthwhile intellectual pay- 
off—Nadel’s Theory of Soctal Structure 
(1957), Gross, Mason and McEachern’s 
Explorations in Role Analysis (1957) and 
the 1959-61 work of Goffman. In retro- 
spect one can only observe that nobody 
has apparently found it useful to analyse 
large-scale social structures purely in role 
term, as Nadel tried to do; whilst Goff- 
man’s work, predicated as it is mainly 
on the original metaphorical-drama- 
turgical aspects of role, served to show, 
albeit brilliantly, the limited areas of its 
application. Furthermore, as Berger and 
Luckman have recently shown, Goff- 
man’s kind of role analysis is applicable 
only to social systems which manifest a 
high degree of secondary socialization. Gross 
et al. on the other hand brought order 
to chaos on the issue of role terminology 
and inter-conceptualization. What one 
would have hoped the present book 
would do would be to extend the work of 
Gross and his colleagues and locate role 
analysisin a wider theoretical perspective. 

Neither in their own four chapters nor 
in their forty-seven selections do Biddle 
and Thomas touch on macro-sociological 
issues; and this of course is the easy way 
out, since one of the great difficulties 
with role analysis is the way in which 
different types of role can be integrated 
in one and the same theoretical schema— 
something which Nadel tried bravely to 
do. Thus the essential discreteness of 
role analysis remains, whilst in struc- 
tural-functional theory the concept role 
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remains a mere connotative ‘catchment’ 
term. What Biddle and Thomas do is to 
take role as a generic area of enquiry 
(a programme which has some initial 
attractiveness), and try to establish cate- 
gories of analysis along two main axes— 
the behavioural and the subject-object. 
What one is left with is a plethora of 
taxonomies, heavily larded with state- 
ments about problems of definition, the 
logical status of phenomenal referents 
and so on. In other words, they are fre- 
quently guilty of scientistic triviality. 
Inevitably, in casting their net so widely 
over the whole domain of social be- 
haviour Biddle and Thomas catch a few 
small fish, but the investment is so great 
that the yield pales into insignificance 
beside it. The forty-seven selections are, 
in the main, praiseworthy—Merton, 
Bales, Turner, Gouldner, Goffman, etc.; 
but seeing them all together without 
either any doubting Thomases or any 
macro-sociological selections makes one 
all the more convinced that those inter- 
ested in role analysis would be much 
better occupied trying to delimit the 
field of its empirical application and 
attempting an examination of how it 
relates to the analysis of social systems 
qua systems. 
Roland Robertson 
University of Essex 


La Conscience ouvrière 
Alain Touraine Éditions du Seuil 1966 
397 pp. n/p. 


This is an unfortunate example of a 
sociological enquiry in which the empiri- 
cal data collected are far too flimsy to 
support the weight of theoretical dis- 
cussion which the subject entails. Alain 
Touraine, already familiar to industrial 
sociologists for his excellent study of the 
Renault works in Paris, is very well aware 
that what is implied by the term, ‘work- 
ing class consciousness’ in this field, takes 
the empirical sociologist far beyond the 
extent of the manual worker’s satisfac- 
tion with his work and his acceptance or 
rejection of the work situation. Even 
when these ideas are as well developed as 
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in Robert Blauner’s, Alienation and Fres- 
dom, the importance of the worker’s con- 
ception of the class system and of society 
generally, and the degree of his partici- 
pation in organized working-class activity 
cannot be ignored. Or, rather, the socio- 
logist who overlooks them runs the 
danger of putting too much emphasis on 
relatively trivial factors. 

Yet, what Touraine has not also rea- 
lized is that once a concept is given a 
broad and rich connotation, the indices 
which are used to approximate to it ina 
research situation cannot be the answers 
to a relatively small number of simple 
questions, such as ‘what is the most im- 
portant thing for you; your work, the 
life at your workplace (workmates), 
leisure, your family life. ..?? (Q. 23). 
The development of scaling techniques 
and of Jatent structure analysis methods 
has not been fortuitous, but in direct 
response to the demand for more satis- 
factory methods by which to reduce a 
spectrum of responses toa limited number 
of ‘measures’. The urge to simplify can 
no longer be satisfactorily met by means 
of crude tabular analysis of single items 
taken from a questionnaire. 

Thus, Touraine presents the results of 
2,029 interviews with male manual 
workers, living in towns of more than 
5,000 inhabitants in 1954 and employed 
in seven industries (mining, building, 
metal processing, metal manufacture, and 
metal goods, gas, electricity and oil- 
refining), in terms of tables which com- 
pare mainly industries, but sometimes 
other information such as income, in 
terms of the response to each of the 79 
questions in his list. Each table is dis- 
cussed in highly theoretical terms, often 
involving the addition of ad hoc hypo- 
theses to ‘explain’ what otherwise seems 
to the author to be puzzling, but the 
general impression conveyed is that no 
satisfactory picture emerges of ‘working 
class consciousness’, although at the same 
time it is clear that the author believes 
this to be an entity nevertheless. 

Indeed at this level it is open to doubt 
whether the empirical inquiry adds any- 
thing to our knowledge in this field. 
What Touraine appears to show, pos- 
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sibly in spite of his own convictions, is 
that on a number of items there. are 
significant differences between the wor- 
kers in different industries, but there is 
no way of knowing how significant 
these differences jare, in a sociological 
as opposed to a statistical sense. Without 
a similar study 'of some other class 
(clerical or professional workers in dif- 
ferent employments?) it is impossible to 
decide whether the difference between, 
say, miners and petroleum workers is 
merely a variation wiihin a class or is 
really greater than the differences be- 
tween classes on, for example, the issue 
of what for the respondent is meant by 
the term social justice in the assertion 
that trade unionism has fought in the 
name of social justice (Q. 71). The 
theoretical discussion implies an under- 
standing of working-class states of mind, 
distinct from those, of other classes. The 
research can only tell of likenesses and 
differences within a section of the work- 
ing class. 

It is, to be sure! more seciologically 
apposite to present even the details of 
field research in the context of con- 
temporary debate. This Alain Touraine 
has most effectively done and in this 
respect the study, once its research weak- 
nesses are recognized, should prove to be 
a most useful contribution to the litera- 
ture. The danger is that its weaknesses 
are likely to be overlooked by the theo- 
retically minded, while those who have 
struggled with the ‘formidable tasks of 
field research are likely to dismiss it out 
of hand, What we really need is for some 
sections of the book, to be amplified by 
reference to further research carried out 
with more sophisticated techniques. Is it 
too much to hope that Touraine or some 
of his French colleagues can be persuaded 
to undertake this task? 

! J. A. Banks 
University of Liverpool 


Les Ouvriers et le progrés 


technique 
F. Dofny, C. Durand, F-D. Reynaud and ` 
A. Touraine Librairie Armand Colin 


1966 274 pp. n/p. 


This monograph reports on a study of the 
attitudes of steelworkers to technical 
change; the data were collected in 1954- 
1956, at the same time as similar research 


was being undertaken in a number of. 


other European countries. The attitudes 
of the steelworkers were studied both 
before and after the introduction of new 
machinery into one section of a steel 
mill, and some of those not directly con- 
cerned in the change were included for 
purposes of comparison. However, the 
study was not designed as a rigorous test 
of hypotheses, and only the questions 
which seemed valuable in the first stage 
were used again in the second; this 
excepts, af course, questions referring to 
expectations in the first and to opinions 
based on experience in the second. 

The book begins with a detailed dis- 
cussion of the mill’s technology and the 
organization and social relations of work, 
illustrated with several diagrams and 
photographs. It goes on to consider the 
workers’ judgments of the different jobs, 
the skills and qualifications required, 
and the movements of wages. It ends 
with an analysis of the workers’ attitudes 
to technical progress in general, and to 
this technical change in particular, and 
of their perceptions of its consequences 
for them. In a rather sketchy final 
chapter by Touraine the whole study is 
placed in the perspective of recent 
French social history and the trade union 
situation. 

The most obvious effect of the new 
machinery was to cut down the physical 
effort required, and to eliminate some of 
the considerable risks of the old process. 
Hierarchically organized teams were re- 
placed by individuals whose work was 
more directly determined by techno- 
logical imperatives, and so social rela- 
tions became more egalitarian. The 
work became much more bureaucratized: 
less was left to the judgment of skilled 
craftsmen, who now received written 
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instructions from the office where for- 
merly they had decided themselves. 
Many of the new jobs required a new 
kind of skill, not based on experience, 
consisting primarily of the capacity to 
maintain a continuous series of swift but 
separately undemanding actions; workers 
found the new jobs more tiring mentally, 
although less so physically. 

The workers’ reactions to the experi- 
ence of change were mixed. Those who 
were upgraded as a result naturally 
tended to be more favourable towards it; 
on the other hand, workers in sections 
that were not modernized had much less 
favourable attitudes. Some interesting 
reference group effects appear, and the 
analysis reveals that on some issues in- 
dividual variables, and on others only 
group characteristics, were significant 
determinants. Comparisons before and 
after show that in some ways participa- 
tion in the experience had remarkably 
little effect, since it is interpreted in the 
light of more general attitudes and per- 
spectives. Wages were not perceived to 
have risen as a consequence of moderni- 
zation, since they had also risen in other 
sections of the plant, and in any case 
both prices and expectations had risen 
too. Against a general background of 
working class pessimism, particular im- 
provements made little impression, espec- 
ially on expectations for the future. 

This is a useful monograph, presenting 
a mass of data, and making many inter- 
esting points; the multivariate analysis 
is more sophisticated than in some 
French works, and its faults, if any, are 
in the direction of empiricism. 

Jennifer Platt 
University of Sussex 


White-Collar Trade Unions: 
Contemporary Developments in 
Industrialized Societies 

Adolf Sturmthal (ed.) 

University of Illinois Press 

1966 412 pp. 63s. 


The essays collected together in this 
book cover white-collar trade unions in 
Australia, Austria, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Japan, Sweden and the 
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United States, and are rounded off by a 
comparative assessment from the editor. 
They conform roughly to the same 
pattern, describing changes in the occu- 
pational structure and the growth of the 
non-manual sector, the history and de- 
velopment of white-collar unions, their 
main areas of strength, their organiza- 

tion, policies and relationship with the 
rest of the labour movement. This 
approach ensures that a good deal of 
factual information is presented in rela- 
tively few pages, and since in most cases 
much of it is not easily available the 
book should prove useful to those with a 
particular interest in this field. However, 
the approach also seems to encourage a 
uniformity in quality, solid but with 
little opportunity for originality. Crozier 
on France, in particular, and Walker on 
Australia manage in part to rise above 
the general level. 

Apart from those with a primary in- 
terest in white-collar unions there are 
many who are also concerned with the 
wider theoretical issues involved in the 
subject. For them this volume will not 
prove particularly useful. The individual 
essays are both too long, in that they 
provide a good deal of factual detail, and 
too short, in that they do not have space 
enough to discuss even such research as 
has been done in this field (Routh, in 
his piece on Britain, for example, makes 
no mention of Lockwood). The weak- 
ness of the book, in this respect, is shown 
most clearly in Sturmthal’s concluding 
comparative essay. In this he sets himself 
(but fails to answer) the question of the 
future of white-collar unionism in the 
United States, which is not only a 
strange question in the context of the 
whole book but a pointless one. Thus 
although one may be able to conclude 
that ‘international experience indicates 
that it is possible to organize white- 
collar workers on a large scale’, as for 
example in Sweden, such a conclusion is 
of no value in making predictions about 
another situation, in this case the United 
States, unless one knows what are the 
conditions which make high unionization 
possible and whether they are present in 
the second situation. 
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[nenakonal ‘comparison, given our 
present state of] |knowledge, seems most 
useful in suggesting hypotheses that can 
be put to more rigorous test, raising 
questions rather than providing answers. 
Why is it that government employment, 
with the exception so far of the United 
States, is an area of high white-collar 
unionization? Does technological change, 
with the increasing mechanization of 
office work which is occurring in all 
these industrialized societies, have the 
same results in each case? How far does 
status discrepancy, which is suggested asa 
factor in white-collar unionization, affect 
the same occupational groups in different 
societies, and are. any differences related 
in fact to union membership? Is this area 
of white-collar behaviour dependent, as 
Crozier suggests, on the patterns of social 
distance and authority relationships pre- 
vailing in different societies? Despite its 
solid virtues, this [book does not take us 
very far in answering questions such as 
these.. i 

K. Prandy 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


Psychology of Union-Management 
Relations 

Ross Stagner and Prial Rosen Tavistock 
Publications 1966 vii + 147 pp. ars. 


This book, one of a ‘Behavioural Science 
in Industry’ series, contains a brief dis- 
cussion of the psychological aspects of 
union—management relations, with parti- 
cular reference to! industrial disputes. 
Using concepts and data drawn in the 
main from the psychological study of 
perception and motivation, the authors 
analyse the aetiology and structure of 
industrial disputes,‘ and the conditions 
under which they can be settled or 
forestalled. The utility of this mode of 
analysis obviously depends on the state 
of development of those branches of psy- 
chology on which the authors draw. 
The study of perception is one of the 
more highly developed branches of aca- 
demic psychology and one in which the 
gulf between laboratory and real-life 
situation has been successfully bridged. 


Drawing on a wealth of material, the 
authors elaborate the basic theme that 
people behave in terms of their percep- 
tion of the world, and that perceiving 1s 
highly selective in terms of feelings, in- 
terests, and desires, which are themselves 
shaped by group membership and social 
role. Thus, in union—-management dis- 
putes, the facts do not ‘speak for them- 
selves’ but each party to a dispute has a 
different perception of just what ‘the 
facts’ are. Since we do not normally 
doubt the ‘evidence of our senses’, the 
real conflicts of interest underlying most 
industrial disputes become ‘overdeter- 
mined’ as it were. It follows that media- 
tion in disputes requires some attempt to 
‘induce spokesmen for each side to take a 
look at the facts as seen by the opposition’ 
(p. 19) rather than trying to uncover the 
‘real’ facts, although the authors recog- 
nize that overcoming ‘the dialogue of 
the deaf’? does not guarantee agreement. 
The value of this analysis is somewhat 
diminished by the authors’ tendency to 
assume that conflict is inherently des- 
tructive and, by definition, something to 
be resolved or reduced. 

Compared with the psychology of per- 
ception, discussions of motivation are 
frequently marred by conceptual con- 
fusion. In its simplest sense, the concept 
of motivation refers to the directedness of 
behaviour, and, in this sense, the authors 
present some useful and interesting data 
on the ways in which socially determined 
goals and levels of aspiration structure 
the individual’s behaviour in industrial 
situations. Unfortunately, the empirical 
material is assimilated into a misleading 
and redundant theoretical superstruc- 
ture in which human behaviour is repre- 
sented as embodying a continual striving 
towards the achievement of hypothetical 
states of equilibrium, viz., ‘People, like 
all other living organisms, are in a 
constant state of disequilibrium. Such a 
state is inevitable. The living organism 
expends energy to remain alive and must 
replenish this energy. Behaviour is con- 
stantly being initiated to satisfy the needs 
for survival. This attempt to balance out- 
put with input, to achieve equilibrium, 
is called the homeostatic principle. It under- 
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lies all behaviour and motivation’ (p. 22). 
Thus, the directedness of behaviour is 
to be explained by a simple and sovereign 
principle of homeostasis, a principle 
originally formulated in connection with 
the study of physiological processes and 
now extended inappropriately to cover 
complex social behaviour. ‘There is no 
space in a short review to analyse this 
question fully but the reader might well 
ponder on the following statement: ‘Our 
explanation for the formation of labour 
unions is that workers perceive such 
organizations as devices for improving 
their homeostatic stability’ (p. 128). 
Thus, despite the authors’ disclaimer that 
their analysis ‘focuses on psychological 
processes, without denying the relevance 
of economic, technological, and other 
influences’ (p. vii), it is plain that they 
have fallen into the trap of reductionism. 
Nevertheless, precisely because of its 
weaknesses as well as its many good 
points, the book would be a useful and 
stimulating addition to teaching courses 
in industrial sociology and psychology. 
P. Duncan 
University of Cambridge 


Les Fonctions des femmes dans 
VPindustrie 

Madeleine Guilbert Paris Mouton & Co 
1966 393 pp. n/p. 


The bulk of this book is a survey of 
women workers in the engineering indus- 
try of Paris and surroundings. It has the 
ambitious aim to reveal, by a ‘study in 
depth’ of one sector of female employ- 
ment, the general principles underlying 
the differentiation of occupational roles 
between men and women workers. 
Industrial employment appeared to 
Guilbert particularly suited for her pur- 
pose because in this field women’s work 
has a very long tradition and the 
cleavage between ‘masculine’ and ‘femi- 
nine’ types of job is especially marked. 
There are clear distinctions between the 
kinds of work allotted to each sex for 
reasons which are traditional more often 
than rational. In all instances men’s 
jobs carry more prestige—even as 
physical strength is more highly valued 
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than manual dexterity or speed, although 
the latter are more relevant to most 
operations in modern industry than the 
former. In France, there is now statu- 
tory equality of pay for equal work, but 
women still earn less, firstly, because 
they more often are in the lower ranks of 
skill and promotion and, secondly, be- 
cause they mostly work on piece rates (at 
least in the industries investigated by 
Guilbert). 

The main part of the book gives a 
detailed description and analysis of a 
sample of 129 engineering firms in the 
Paris region, each with a minimum of 20 
workers and together employing some 
14,600 women. The concentration on 
engineering in one area was dictated by 
the investigator’s desire to eliminate as 
many variables as possible (such as dif- 
ferences in traditions between industries, 
their unequal state of economic develop- 
ment, their geographical location, etc.), 
while, at the same time, covering a very 
wide range of production. The Paris 
region provided the advantages, among 
others, of including a large proportion 
of the industry, of having a particu- 
larly high employment rate of women 
(58 per cent of all women, aged 14-64— 
compared with 44 per cent of the same 
age group in the whole of France) and of 
offering a great variety of alternative 
employment. 

The investigation is based on interviews 
of managements, the study of personnel 
files, conversations with technical staff 
and the close observation of work done 
on the shop floor. This provided the 
investigators with first-hand knowledge 
of the manifold work processes and the 
various technical and organizational 
problems involved, as well as with ex- 
perience of the atmosphere in the work- 
shop. For obvious reasons, systematic 
interviews of workers could not be 
carried out; but private conversations 
with a number of women workers took 
place outside the factory and are sum- 
marized in an appendix on ‘Workers? 
Biographies’. 
~ While in many other spheres of em- 
ployment and social life the inequalities 
between the sexes are gradually disap- 
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pearing and the old stereotypes are 
changing, on the shop floor Guilbert 
found the traditional model of feminine 
roles still intact. In industry, women are 
considered, and , consider themselves, a 
distinct group of workers. A strict dif- 
ferentiation of functions exists which is 
accepted by management, men and 
women workers alike; it is perpetuated 
by its own momentum and supported by 
industrial training schools, 

Women accept the prevailing hier- 
archy of jobs, firstly, because they are 
forced to do so by the low level of their 
training; secondly, because of the limited 
range of jobs open to them qua women— 
a restriction-which affects them at the 
point of promotion as well as recruit- 
ment; and, thirdly, because the simi- 
larity between routine factory jobs and 
housework perpetuates the traditional 
feminine model. 'Thus, the nature of 
the work, the characteristics of the 
working population, and economic pres- 
sures combine and operate in the same, 
conservative direction. In contrast, other 
fields of employment, e.g., office work or 
the professions, involve a complete 
change from the domestic routine; there- 
by they foster attitudes which conflict 
with the traditional feminine ‘image’ and 
disturb the pattern of female subordina- 
tion. No such break occurs in the case of 
women whose life' is divided between 
repetitive and monotonous routine work 
at home and on the factory floor. 

Guilbert, a well-known expert on the 
subject of women workers in French in- 
dustry, is a good enough sociologist never 
to overlook the general social framework 
within which the special topic of her 
study is set. She is able, therefore, to 
illumine even the rélatively narrow sec- 
tor of society on which her interest is 
focussed by the light of her sociological 
insight. It seems an error, however, to 
assume that the findings of a ‘study in 
depth’—however painstaking and ac- 
curate—can be generalized outside their 
own special sphere. 

Viola Klein 
University of Reading 
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Life Styles of Educated Women 
Eli Ginzberg and Associates New York 
and London Columbia University 
Press 1966 224 pp. 445. 6d. 


This is a study-of the lives of a group of 
highly educated American women selec- 
ted from a cohort of women who had 
pursued graduate studies at Columbia 
University between 1945 and 1951. The 
Inquiry was conducted by postal ques- 
tionnaire and approximately three out 
of four women approached co-operated. 
It was therefore clearly by no means a 
representative study, even of educated 
American women. Nevertheless the 
authors would seem justified in their 
claim that although a distinct minority, 
their group is important as a ‘pace- 
setter’ for the future. Although covering 
many aspects of their lives, the study 
focused, in the main, on the use these 
women had made of their education, and 
it is this aspect of the study which will 
probably arouse most interest. Even 
bearing in mind that these women, who 
had all done some graduate work, would 
be likely to be highly committed to a 
career, it is still surprising to see how 
many ofithese women were at work. 
Moreover a large number, even of those 
who had married, had been able to 
follow a continuous and successful 
career. The authors also show, so far as 
their group of women is concerned, that 
the main, indeed the over-riding deter- 
minant of occupational achievement, was 
the number of years spent at work, and 
that this in itself was largely determined 
by .family responsibilities. Moreover, it 
was children, rather than marriage itself 
which was the barrier to a continuous 
career, But even those women with 
children had not necessarily turned their 
backs entirely on their careers. As the 
authors themselves sum up, ‘although the 
birth of a child increases a woman’s in- 
volvement with the home and family, 
most of our women withdrew from the 
labour force for a comparatively short 
period of time’. Few of these women in 
fact were content with the role of home- 
maker in the traditional sense, and work 
played a key role in their lives, Open 
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discrimination against women was by no 
means general, although many women 
had experienced it at some time in their 
careers, and for some it had been an 
important barrier. Others had been 
handicapped by rules against nepotism. 
On the whole however, it was the deli- 
berate decision to withdraw, if only for 
a time, from employment which acted as 
the most serious obstacle to a successful 
career. This brief summary should be 
sufficient to indicate that this is in the 
main a straightforward descriptive study; 
brief, readable and unpretentious. It is 
useful because it provides information on 
a topic about which there has been much 
theorizing and little knowledge. 

Olive Banks 


Universtiy of Liverpool 
The Study of Socilety—A Multi- 


Alfred Kuhn Tavistock Publications 
1966 xvii + 810 pp. 635. 


Dr. Kuhn, who is Professor of Economics 
at the University of Cincinnati, has 
written a long, ambitious and, in some 
ways, courageous book. His objective is 
nothing less than a single analytical de- 
sign for the study of social relationships to 
encompass the traditionally different 
approaches of sociology (and social 
psychology), political science and eco- 
nomics, The author’s synoptic skills are 
considerable: in addition to the disci- 
plines already mentioned, communica- 
tion theory, cybernetics, decision-theory, 
psycho-linguistics and system analysis 
have been sifted and skilfully blended in 
the preparation of his all-purpose, all- 
portable concepts designed to integrate 
and unify the social sciences. What is less 
in evidence is the capacity to set his 
arguments in the manageable intellectual 
framework that an ambitious enterprise 
of this kind requires. 

The key analytical concepts proposed 
by Dr. Kuhn are transactions (i.e. ex- 
changes) and organizations, with decisions, 
transformations (i.e. changes), and com- 
munications as important underpinnings. 
Each of these, he suggests, is a vital 
ingredient in the ability of humans to 
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satisfy wants. For an economist, this is 
‘an automatic point of ceparture, but 
Dr. Kuhn strives, in tke interests of 
interdisciplinary advance, to give some 
familiar pasword’ a broeder and more 
fruitful meaning. 

‘Goods’ and ‘utility’, for example, he 
applies to all objects that men want or 
aspire to. One must surely agree that a 
simplified budget of social science terms 
is desirable: although whether ‘goods’ is 
preferable to ‘goals’ (o? even ‘goal 
objects’) raises just the sart of question 
which Dr. Kuhn’s boox—for all its 
quantity and quality of exposzition—does 
not answer. His general proposition, he 
tells us, ‘is that certain espects of be- 
haviour related to decisicns and inter- 
personal relations are uniform with 
respect to wanted things, and that this 
uniformity is quite independent of the 
nature of the thing wanted. If the be- 
» haviour is uniform, then -he objects of 
the behaviour should be given a simple 
name, lest a single analysis perhaps Icoks 
like a multiple one.’ 

The inevitable difficulty with this kind 
of exercise is that the uniformity in 
question may be a product of the sim- 
plified terminology. That such a doubt 
remains here seems due tc the author’s 
admirable but misplaced cetermination 
to apply his concepts at every possible 
level. Whatever the title suggests, this is 
not a book about society, but about 
common features of interpersonal rela- 
tionships. To achieve a unified inter- 
disciplinary approach or this front 
would in itself be a remarkable step 
forward. A good deal of wat Dr. Kuhn 
has to say is certainly comvincing and 
provocative. The overall effect, how- 
ever, might have been mere satisfying 
had he followed his declared intention 
more closely and left out rether more of 
those concepts to which, as he says’ 
specialists in the various fields of social 
study have been long accustomed. 
Instead, he too often slips into cursory 
and irritating dismissals. Itis something 
of an eye-opener to discover—the more 
particularly with such a titl-—that class, 
caste and occupation are dsposed of in 
a short section in a chapter headed “The 
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Nature and Functions of Government’. 
Or again, tobe told, ‘Government may be 
taought of 2s the formal organization of a 
society, and all non-governmental organ- 
ization as informal’ despite the author’s 
immediate qualification, suggests a level” 
of simplification ‘which is unlikely to : 
stimulate a favourable response by other ` 
social scientists. These sections are not 
strictly relevant to the book’s main theme 
and could have been omitted. ; 
The central problem from the socio- 
logist’s point of view is that a bridge has 
yet to be provided between theories of 
social interaction (or small systems) and 
theories of social’ structures (or larger 
systems). In recent years Nadel’s Theory 
of Social Structure has perhaps come 
closest to doing so, but much remains to 
be done. Until it is, the unified approach 
sc earnestly pursued in this book will 
remain a good to Dr. Kuhn and a goal 
(cr goal object)—or plain wishful 
i —to others. 
J. H. Smith 
University of Southampton 


Wayward Puritans: A Study in the 
Sociology af Deviance 

Kai T. Erikson London and New York 
John Wiley & Sons 1966 xvi + 228 pp. 
425. 


After an awkward adolescence, pro- 
longed because it was a child of social 
probiems, American sociology of deviance 
is coming of age and has begun to make 
advances, perhaps with a view to mar- 
riage, towards conflict theory. 

Kei Erikson’s book makes an ap- 
parently unconscious approach, but it is 
upeq:uvocal in its recognition that an 
understanding of deviant behaviour in- 
volves understanding how it becomes 
picked out as deviant as well as how 
individuals kecome deviant. This is the 
mein burden of Erikson’s lucid theoretical 
chapter. Like Howard Becker and other 
recent writers he has an implicitly 
Parsonian outlook. He uses the idea of 
societal need for the maintenance and 
defirition of cultural boundaries to ex- 
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In the long central chapter, he gives 
fiesh.to his theory of deviance with a 
fascinating description and analysis of 
three ‘crime waves’ in seventeenth- 
century Massachussetts: the Antinomian 
controversy of -636, the Quaker persecu- 
- tions of the late 1650’s and the witch- 
craft hysteria of 1692. ‘These are ‘crime 
waves’ only in inverted commas, for 
conflict theory could also claim terri- 
torial rights over the first two at least, 
for they were disputes about Church 
doctrine and crganization. The interest- 
ing limitation of Erikson’s approach is 
that it takes the outcome of the con- 
troversies as given; they are treated as 
boundary maintaining activities, using 
the advantage of our hindsight that the 
boundaries were in fact maintained. Yet, 
as Crane Brinton put it, ‘heresy is unsuc- 
cessful orthodoxy’, and one of the tasks 
of sociology must surely be to analyse the 
two in the same terms and find out why 
one succeeds and the other is labelled 
as deviant. This limitation is inherent in 
the Parsonian framework which is static 
and focuses or. cultural rather than struc- 
tural sources of conflict. To find out why 
a heresy succeeded or failed, we would 
need to study not only the content of the 
heresy and way it seemed heretical, but 
also the interest and power positions of 
the groups mvolved. Erikson presents 
some interesting material on this, but 
cannot relate it to his theoretical posi- 
tion. 

The next chapter is a curious one in 
which he tries to demonstrate that the 
amount of deviation experienced by a 
community -emains fairly stable over 
time. One of the main reasons he would 
expect this to be the case is that the social 
control mackinery which defines people 
as deviant has a limited capacity. Yet 
what he in fact demonstrates—justifi- 
ably using seventeenth-century County 
Court records as a comprehensive index 
of deviation—is that the number of 
offenders remains constant, though dur- 
ing ‘crime waves’ the number of offences 
may increase. This is an interesting fact, 
but Eriksor’s explanation seems un- 
satisfactory. In a final chapter, Erikson 
discusses tke Puritan roots of the 
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American penal system, tracing a con- 
nection between the Puritan doctrine of 
predestination and a system which iso- 
lates the deviant and punishes him, 
freezing him in his deviance. 

The book may be open to criticism on 
some counts, but this does not detract 
from the refreshment and stimulation 
provided by the new comparative 
material and Erikson’s sophisticated 
treatment of it. 

Mary McIntosh 
University of Leicester 


Approaches to Organizational 


Design 

James D. Thompson (ed.) University of 
Pittsburgh Press 1966 vi + 223 pp. 
$3.95 


This book is a product of the second 
seminar in the social science of organiza- 
tions, held at Pittsburgh in 1963. It is a 
result of the seminar, rather than a col- 
lection of papers prepared for it, for the 
contents were written after the authors 
had participated in intensive discussion 
with colleagues at the seminar. 

There ere five contributions, and a 
brief ‘Afterward’ by the editor. The first, 
by Ralph M. Stogdill on ‘Dimensions of 
Organization Theory’, is a review of 
various contributions to organizational 
analysis, from ‘classical’ theory onwards. 
It is a useful outline of the multitude of 
dimensions that have been suggested or 
investigated, without going any distance 
in enabling us to impute differential 
significance to them. Harry C., Triandis, 
in ‘Notes on the Design of Organizations’ 
takes the same approach further, and 
establishes that ‘approximately two 
hundred variables are likely to be im- 
portant’, and these are grouped under 
the broad headings of inputs, structure, 
functions and outputs. Even more than 
the first contribution, it is an attempt to 
embrace almost everything of possible 
significance. Numerous hypotheses sug- 
gesting possible interrelations are out- 
lined, but further progress will depend, it 
is asserted, on the refinement of concepts 
and the standardization of measurements. 
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In ‘A Model for Viewing an Organiza- 
tion as a System of Constramts’, Vernon 
E. Buck endeavours to cut through this 
plethora of variables in a not unfamiliar 
way—by advocating the analysis of 
organizational behaviour in terms of 
goals, costs and resource capacities, with 
the aid of linear programming. Whilst of 
undoubted value to the practical man 
who must select and limit his variables 
and get his decisions taken, this ap- 
proach does not of course assist the 
problem of selection for research, which 
remains. Moreover, as Buck fomts out, 
‘it (also) remains for research, fo validate 

_procedures for assigning values’ (to the 
_ variables chosen). 

The last two contributions are con- 
cerned with different problems. William 
M. Evan’s title, ‘The Organization-Set: 
Toward a Theory of Interorganizational 
Relations’, is self-explanatory. Citmg our 
preoccupation hitherto with internal 
problems, Evan’s contribution is a plea 
for more work on the relations between 
organizations. He asserts, correctly, that 
most of the work remains to b2 done in 
this area, and his essay is a preliminary 
conceptualization. Some hypotaeses of a 
rather general kind are advanced. James 
Q. Wilson’s chapter, ‘Innovation in 
Organization: Notes Toward a Theory’, 
ig the most interesting and readable. 
Accepting that there are many variables, 
and conflicting ideas and evidence, he is 
not afraid to grasp the nettle, as any 
competent researcher must, and to be 
selective as a basis for further work. He 
- advances the interesting theory that the 
internal diversity of an organization 
increases the probability of innovation, 
but makes it leas likely that the Latter will 
actually be adopted. This is spelled out 
in some detail, and with reference to 
empirical data. He emphasizes again, 
however, that in the light of existing 
knowledge these are hypotheses. But he 
has adopted the right approach if more 
fruitful research is to proceed. 

It will be gathered from the foregomg 
that the book provides a useful con- 
spectus of current thinking about organi- 
zational analysis, but offers few firm con- 
clusions—or solid recommendations 
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about further research priorities. Aca- 
clemically, this tentative approach’ ac- 
zurately reflects our present ignorance, 
but research must proceed and guidance 
K: necessary. The editor’s ‘Afterward’ 
-ecognizes this nċed, but again tends to 
fall back on the assumption that: ad- 
vanced techniques for manipulating data 
will alone bring order, and significance, 
-o a mass of data. Insight, and imagina- 
“ion, are, unhappily or otherwise, still 
essential in problem selection. 
W. H. Scott 
Royal College of Advanced 
Technology, Salford 


The Revolution of the Saints: A ` 
Study in the Ones of Radical » 
Politics 
Vichael Walzer Weidenfeld & Nicolson 
z966 xii + 332 pp. 455. 
l 
Walzer’s thesis is a simple one. Sixteenth- 
century and seventeenth-century Cal- 
<inism was not so much a determinant of 
eny particular kind of economic. or 
political system as it was ‘an agent of 
nodernization, an: ‘ideology of the transi- 
ton period’. The burden of evidence is 
egainst the Weberian claim that æm- 
ruite] Puritans became capitalist busi- 
resmen; and in any case a more 
important problem is why it was that, 
pushing Weber’s account of the develop- 
nen: of classical capitalism ‘a step 
farther back’, specific groups of Euro- 
pezans became Calvinists and Puritans. 
Walzer argues, along Frommaian lines, 
that it was because they felt the need for 
sclf-control in a iperiod of social- -in- 
sability; and that' Protestant sainthood 
provided such a mode of adaptation at 
the personality level and a mode of 
frontal engagement at the socio-cultural 
level. 

It is not worthwhile to evaluate 
VWralzer’s contribution with primary refer- 
ence to the Weber thesis. Inevitably one 
would then become embroiled in schol- 
astic arguments about what Weber 
really meant—and it really is high time 
tat we abandoned that particular 
rcual. Walzer focuses attention on some 
cuucial processes of differentiation and 
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political crystallization in the final thrust 
away from feudal patterns. Calvinism 
and Puritanism are seen in relation to the 
attempt on the part of ‘redundant’, dis- 
placed and emergent social groups and 
classes to locate or relocate and then to 
legitimate their significance in the social 
order. Of particular interest here is the 
breakup of the ‘great chain of being’ con- 
ception of the socio-cultural and super- 
socio-cultural orders; and, more specifi- 
cally, the Calvinist programme for a 
Christian state. In these terms Walzer 
analyses the changing orientations to 
work, politics and warfare, showing 
how in the latter case the idea of 
revolution arose to replace the holy 
crusade notion. What is particularly 
striking in all this is the sense of historical 
continuity of social processes which 
Walzer sustains—for example the media- 
tion of Calvinist politics as between 
Machiavelli on the one hand and Lenin 
on the other. 

One could not say that Walzer’s book 
is a major work. One of the difficulties 
in appraising it is that it never achieves 
the sociological ‘tightness’ and consis- 
tency which the subject matter demands. 
For example, in his chapter on the gentry 
and the Puritan attempt first ‘to convert 
great men’ and later to make the gentry 
‘serviceable to God’ Walzer introduces 
the conception of status anxiety. But the 
idea is not adequately integrated with his 
empirical material and contextual inter- 
pretation. Moreover, on this topic, as on 
others, there is an unhappy meandering 
between the socio-structural and per- 
sonality levels of analysis. In spite of such 
weaknesses, however, this book contains 
some important observations and com- 
ments. 

Roland Robertson 
University of Essex 


The Delinquent Solution 
David M. Downes Routledge & Kegan 


Paul 1966 284 pp. 4285. 


The concept of the ‘subculture’ has 
undergone considerable development in 
sociology, and has emerged as a separate 
field of study. It bas proved useful as a 
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tool with which to describe aspects of 
adult and juvenile deviance in America. 
Although adult subcultures have been 
documented in this country, Downes 
finds no evidence in secondary sources 
for the existence of a delinquent sub- 
culture here. Writing on delinquent 
subcultures has followed a discrete 
tradition, and it has been overwhelm- 
ingly based upon postulates derived 
from American experience. There has 
been doubt about whether a theoretical 
position so based may be applied to 
Britain. 

The Delinquent Solution examines this 
relevance of American explanations to an 
English context. Downes capably reviews 
subcultural theory and extracts from it a 
number cf key hypotheses to be tested in 
London’s Stepney and Poplar. From 
informal observations he maintains that 
a different educational system and a 
more stable working-class culture do not 
bring about conditions conducive to the 
formation of a delinquent subculture. 
London’s working-class youth do not 
appear to suffer the frustrations felt by 
their American equivalents. They aspire 
towards a limited set of accessible goals. 
They do not perceive that their status is 
threatened, for they dissociate themselves 
from middle-class institutions. The school 
for example, impinges very little upon 
their self-definitions. They also dissociate 
themselves from their work. Status is 
achieved in terms prescribed by a non- 
delinquent working-class. Difficulty of 
access to middle-class life-goals is not 
defined as a problem to be solved 
through subcultural means, for social 
mobility through legitimate channels is 
not attractive enough. [legitimate routes 
to success are also not seen as desirable. 
Adult criminals in the areas studied tend 
to be downwardly socially mobile and 
are often of low ethnic status. The young, 
therefore, are not integrated into an 
adult criminal subculture. 

Adolescents are divided up into small 
primary groups to whom delinquency is 
a peripheral activity. Petty delinquencies 
committed by these groups are often 
tolerated by a permissive working-class 
environment, When delinquency does 
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occur, it typically emerges out of the 
leisure situation. There is little to resort 
to but the ‘caff’. Yet the working-class 
youth have more leisure than their 
middle-class peers and they demand more 
of it. They define work in an instru- 
mental manner, and seek theirexcitement 
from legitimate organizations which can- 
not provide it. Their-sporadic delin- 
quency ensues from a desire to maximize 
their opportunities for pleasure. It is not, 
therefore, ‘rational’ or consistent. It 
rather stems from Thomas’s wish for 
new experience. Downes sees it as a 
series of occasional forays inta forbidden 
hedonism, not as a serious commitment 
to delinquent values. 

His case is a cogent one. It represents a 
part of the movement away from Matza’s 
‘positive delinquent’ to a mare flexible 
understanding of the social process sur- 
rounding delinquency. Delinquency is 
‘seen as a ‘normal’, not a ‘pathological’, 
facet of adolescence. 

It is inevitable that the dichotomy 
between the English and American 
situations should have been presented in 
terms of ideal-types. Hyman (in Bendix 
and Lipset (eds.), Class, Status and Fower, 
pp. 426-42), for example, also found that 
the American working-class tend to gear 
their aspirations realistically, and Dubin 
(Social Problems, Vol. 3 (1956) pp. 131- 
142), has commented on the extent of the 
dissociation that exists in the American 
work situation. Various authors, from 
Thrasher onwards, have stressed the 
hedonism manifest in delinquency, 

It would have been most interesting 
to have seen the argument on the crucial 
area of leisure developed further. Downes 
cites Mark Abrams’ statistics of middle- 
class and working-class adolescents’ 
budgets. Abrams does not find significant 
differences between them either in size 
or in allocation of expenditure. The 
working-class are not denied middle- 
class pleasures in the way that they are 
denied middle-class life-goals. Hedonistic 
delinquency is probably more affected 
by different definitions of what is de- 
sirable and available than by differential 
opportunity structures. It is, therefore, 
still susceptible in part to ‘cultural’ ex- 
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planation. The Delinquent Solution ‘in- 

Cicates a rewarding approach to the 
szudy of ad 

P.E. Rock 

Nuffield College, Cae 


| 
The Economics of 
Bzlton M. Fleisher Chicago Quadrangle 
Books 1966 127 pp. $4.50 


‘This is a difficult book for a sociologist to 
review fairly. It would be easy to attack 
tke author for not paying sufficient atten- 
tion to the sociological literature on 
delinquency, and for failing to focus the 
beok on a sociological problem. But since 
he disarmingly admits this criticism, and 
states his objective explicitly in other 
terms, this would be a churlish procedure 
nct to say an unreasonable one. On the 
opening page he states that ‘the project 
resorted in this book was undertaken, in 

hcpes that its results would suggest how 
delinquency might be controlled by the 
manipulation. of economic conditions. 
This novel approach does not by any 
m-ans assume that: delinquent activity 
is wholly or even' largely caused by 
economic forces.’ It is then as an exercise 
designed to help those engaged in ‘social 
engineering’ that one must view this 
book. It is however worth at least a 
passing glance by sociologists of other 
persuasions, simply on account of its 
precision and methodology. Whether 
or not one believes that sociology in 
gemeral can benefit from such an ap- 
preach is arguable, but the book is 
no-able for the way in which the author 
derelops and handles his problem. In his 
firet chapter he approaches the social 
prcblem of delinquency from an econo- 
mi:t’s point of view. The second is de- 
voted to a careful and painstaking 
acount of the data used plus its limita- 
tions. The third and fourth present the 
resalts of the regression analyses on 
whch the whole study is based, and the 
last assesses the results in toto. Socio- 
log-sts in general would do well to present 
thezx results so clearly, with the assump+ 
tiors stated explicitly and the strengths 


and weaknesses of the conclusions pre- 
sented in a balanced way. 

All this said, the point must be made 
that this book is most unlikely to appeal 
to sociologists as a whole (although the 
last chapter is well worth reading to get 
an overview of the ideas the book pre- 
sents), and will disappoint those inter- 
ested in the sociology of deviant behavi- 
our who turn to it expecting a sociological 
analysis. Most of what a sociologist is 
primarily interested in is here subsumed 
under the blanket variable ‘tastes’, and 
unfortunately the results of the regres- 
sions are least interesting or convincing 
where the taste variable is concerned, a 
fact which is expressly admitted by the 
author. Nevertheless, although the ana- 
lysis is of a ‘black box’ nature, the statis- 
tical link between economic factors and 
rates of delinquency is clearly shown, and 
this may provide an incentive for further 
soctological investigation of the economic 
variable. 

For those concerned with questions of 
policy and social administration, the 
book undoubtedly will be of interest. 
While once again it obviously makes no 
attempt to say how they might be 
brought about, the book does show the 
effect a fall in unemployment or a rise in 
income in certain groups of the popula- 
tion would have on the delinquency 
rates. The data is nearly all American 
but if the project were to be repeated in 
some form in this country, it would then 
be possible to assess in statistical terms the 
effects of economic changes which might 
be envisaged or planned. The American 
data suggest that such an exercise would 
be well worth while. 

Frank Bechhofer 
University of Edinburgh 


Cultural Factors in Delinquency 
T. C. N. Gibbens and R. H. Ahrenfeldt (eds.) 
Tavistock Publications 1966 201 pp. 


355. 


In 1964, the World Federation for 
Mental Health organized an interna- 
tional study group at Topeka, Kansas: 
the twenty-five participants, most of 
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them from the United States and from 
Western Europe, were drawn from 
various disciplines—law, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, criminology, sociology and an- 
thropology—and this book is a carefully 
edited report of their deliberations on the 
theme of cultural factors affecting delin- 
quency. There was clearly a lot of talk, 
and the editors are to be congratulated 
on compressing into 170 pages a con- 
siderable amount of information, whilst, 
at the same time, never losing sight of the 
need to harness empirical data with 
theoretical analysis. 

Part I of the book represents the study 
group’s attempt to clarify mutually 
acceptable propositions and bases for 
further research. This could not have 
been an easy matter, partly because the 
disciplines represented were so dis- 
parate, and partly because of the con- 
siderable variations in the nature and 
definition of crime from one society to 
another. The first chapter dwells upon 
the latter point, indicating with plentiful 
examples the ‘very wide cultural and 
national differences in definition’—with 
regard to prostitution, suicide, homo- 
sexuality and crimes of violence: the 
problems of comparing one society with 
another are intensified when it comes to 
Juvenile delinquency, because of the 
variations in the norms and values 
attaching to the status of young people— 
so much depends upon ‘how a particular 
culture looks upon children and upon 
human growth and development’. 

There follows a chapter setting down 
data on the relationships between delin- 
quency factors such as sex, age, social 
class and the attitudes and efficiency of 
the police. Subsequent chapters sum- 
marize the evidence relating to the inter- 
pretation of delinquency in terms of a 
breakdovm of internal, ‘individual’ con- 
trols and/or of external, ‘social’ con- 
trols; and with learning and ‘unlearning’ 
delinquent behaviour—the proposition 
is that ‘most delinquent behaviour, like 
other social behaviour, is learned’, There 
is a brief consideration of the comparabi- 
lity—or lack of comparability—of crimi- 
nal statistics from one era to another and 
from one country to another. The chapter 
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dealing with ‘the main lines of develop- 
ment in social theory in relation to 
delinquency’ will be of most interest to 
the student of sociology: the editors here 
compress into a neat summary theories 
relating to sub-cultural delinquency. 

Part II of the book consists mainly of a 
Cook’s Tour under the rubric of ‘Aspects 
of the World Situation’: the journey 
takes the reader from Australia to 
West Africa, with stops of varying length 
and interest en route. 

In their Introduction, the editors state 
that their hope is that the book ‘will 
provide the reader who has neither time 
nor the specialized knowledge to study 
the vast literature, with a decper insight 
into the complex and important prob- 
lems involved’: on this criterion, the 
book is to be highly commended. In 
addition, criminology students who are 


.. new to this subject will find the bcok of 


considerable value—not least because of 
the excellent list of 300 or so references to 
books and articles (it would have been 
additionally useful for such students 
were the index not so short). 

There are other aims implicit in the 
book, however, arising from the objects 
of the conference itself—and, here, one’s 
praise must be more muted. There was 
obviously goodwill amongst the partici- 
pants and a desire for mutual under- 
standing, but when it comes to the point 
of deciding ‘where to go from here?’, 
goodwill is not enough: ‘while there was 
a remarkable inter-disciplinary cohesion 
among participants when discussing the 
present state of knowledge and particular 
examples of socio-cultural influences... 
their views tended to become identified 
with the main concerns of their respec- 
tive disciplines when it cams to sug- 
gesting the more important areas for 
further research’. In a sense, this means 
that just as the book (and the con- 
ference?) becomes really interesting, the 
springs of discourse begin to dry up. The 
editors felt compelled to ‘present the 
report within a limited time’: my impres- 
sion is that had they sat back a little 
longer, they could, in spite of the un- 
doubted difficulties, have drawn lessons 
from the conference which would have 
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rovided a] a key to the problem of defining 
priorities in future.rescarch; they would 
then have more effectively fulfilled what 
oe must assume to have been a major 
e.m of the study; group. Perhaps the 
editors will be able, in due ccurse,' to 
e-tempt a Part III of the book along 
these lines. | 
M. P. Carter 
‘University of Edinburgh 


L2 Vocabulaire des sciences 
secinles : concepts et indices 
Paymond Boudon and Pau! Lazarsfeld 
(Series: ‘Méthodes de la Sociologie’) 
Faris and The Hague Mouton 1965 
329 PP °. n/p. | 


This is a collation of previously published 
papers, mainly translated from English 
(sxteen out of 25 contributions being of 
American origin). ‘The underlying pur- 
prese is to stress the importance of con- 
ceptual frameworks transcending cultural 
b=rriers and national traditions. Un- 
fo-tunately universality can also be de- 
fired in terms of the lowest common 
d=nominator. In this case, figures are 
assumed to have a greater transferability 
than words, although three pages are 
accually devoted to the nature and usage 
of linguistic typologies. Regardless of the 
in-rinsic utility of attempts at devising an 
oLjective medium for cross-cultural com- 
mmanication, the European contributors 
apoear to have been selected more by 
virtue of speaking the same language as 
certain American schools of sociological 
theught than for the outstanding or 
representative character of their essays: 

In order to formia vocabulary of. the 
social sciences it does not suffice to show 
thet minorities in two language groups 
heve used the same techniques to present 
experimental results. If universality is to 
be demonstrated or promoted, the fields 
of investigation occupying the majority 
ofz country’s investigators should appear 
amenable to uniformities not only in 
ste-istical analysis, but also at the con- 
certual level, 

Historically the range of the compara- 
tive method owes its extension to a 
me-hodical quest for the inter-relations 

f 
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between concepts maximizing compara- 
bility without minimizing inherent differ- 
ences. It cannot be reduced to high- 
lighting the similitudes of statistical 
methodology. To discover whether the 
heads counted are comparable is after all 
more interesting than to know that we 
can all count. 
M. Clifford-Vaughan 
L.S.E. 


Dress, Adornment and the Social 
Order 

Mary Ellen Roach and Joanne Bubolz 
Eicher (eds.) John Wiley & Sons 1965 


429 PP. 475. 


This book is yet another collection of 
readings, and one which brings up with 
particular force the question “what are 
such collections for?’ Several arguments 
can be advanced. Firstly, someone work- 
ing in a given field may find a number 
of papers and extracts especially im- 
portant and stimulating and wish to 
draw them to the attention of others 
following the same interest. Secondly, 
and in addition to the first point, it may 
be possible to produce a synthesis in a 
field of study by presenting a comment- 
ary on a collection of contributions. If 
so, the commentary ought to be tightly 
related to the reprinted material. Thirdly, 
it may be useful to reproduce material 
which while important, is not easily 
accessible. Fourthly, and this is a point 
urged by the editors in their preface, ‘a 
reader which brings together a number of 
writings will relieve interested students of 
tedious researching’. Clearly there is 
something in this point but one remem- 
bers how many interesting papers one 
would have missed if one had not been 
searching through the journals. 

The book may be examined in the 
light of these considerations. It consists 
of a series of parts each of which is de- 
voted to 2 main theme, further divided 
into sub-themes. Thus there is a very 
brief introduction followed by an equally 
short section on the origins and functions 
of dress and adornment. Then come, in 
turn, parts devoted to ‘diversity in 
cultural patterns’, ‘social organization 
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and dress’, ‘dress and the individual and 
‘stability and change in patterns of 
dress’. Each of the parts begins with an 
editorial introduction and has sugges- 
tions for further reading. At the end is 
an extensive bibliography. 

This reader does not adequately meet 
any of the requirements outlined above. 
Firstly, it is difficult to see how its editors 
could claim that many of the extracts are 
important ones, There are some which 
have a genuinely sociological interest but 
some are superficial to the point of 
frivolity and should not be found in any 
volume which pretends to give a represen- 
tative view of afield of learning. Secondly, 
the commentary provided by the editors 
is very general and cannot be said 
to provide a synthesis of the material. 
The analytical framework such as it is 
is extremely general and the linking dis- 
cussions do not go above the level of a 
general introductory textbook. For in- 
stance we are told that ‘the functions of 
dress may be classified as expressive, in- 
strumental, or a combination of the two. 
It is obvious that adornment can be used 
for many specific purposes, depending 
on the time, the place, and the cultural 
situation.’ This seems a pretty safe 
statement but does it help? The book is a 
little more adequate in meeting the third 
of the considerations set out above. Some 
of the extracts are from sources not easily 
obtained by students and are also quite 
interesting. However many are very 
short and would probably be better read 
in their original context. Partly the 
brevity of the abstracts is no doubt due to 
the existence of dress and adornment as 
particular cultural variables among 
many dependent on social structure. For 
instance a writer on social stratification 
may deal with dreas among other vari- 
ables as a function of the particular 
stratification system. To select out his 
references to dress and compare them 
with those of another writer is to look at 
the problem from the wrong end. This 
in turn raises the question whether, from 
the point of view of sociological analysis, 
dress and adornment can be profitably 
selected out as an area of interest. On the 
fourth point it would probably be much 
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better for students interest=d in this field 
to devote their time to a reading of one 
or two monographs and tosa study of the 
journals, especially as one point which 
clearly emerges from the readings pre- 
sented is the pressing need >r a thorough 
analysis of such concepts az modesty and 
fashion, and their relatbn to social 
structure. 

There remains the biblicgraphy. This 
is the best part of the booz, and it is a 
pity it could not be produc=d separately. 


4. R. Emerson 
University 2f East Anglia 
Education and Social Change in 
Ghana 


Philip J. Foster Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1965 322 pp. 36s. 


' What determines the type of schools a 
country has; or the occupation pre- 
ferences of secondary scnool-leavers? 
What effect does the currculum of a 
school have on the vocational intentions 
of the pupils? These are -ome of the 
questions of general interest. which Pro- 
fessor Foster’s book raises. Though his 
field-work focused on the seconcary 
schools in Ghana, his study discusses the 
impact of Western-type eduction on the 
traditional societies of Ghara, and this 
necessitates a look at educational policies 
from the beginnings of formzl education 
in the Gold Coast (now Glenna) in the 
eighteenth century to the contemporary 
post-independence period. 

The local people were at first indif- 
ferent and even hostile to formal educa- 
tion; then certain groups came to accept 
schooling, and at a much later stage 
there was a mass demand Dr Western 
education. Foster offers the xplanation 
that the demand for forma_ education 
was a consequence of widering oppor- 
tunities for new occupations created by 
European rule, and by the transition 
from a subsistence to an exchange 
economy. Those who were -<ligible for 
significant roles in the traditicnal system 
regarded schooling as a por=ntial dis- 
qualification for their traditicnal offices, 
and resisted it. 
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It was those who were ‘already mar- 
ginal or peripheral to traditional status 
structures’ who saw schooling as a gate- 
way to new occupations, and as ‘an 
alternative avenue of mobility operating 
independently of traditional modes’ of 
stetus acquisition’. 

The academic type of school has 
flourished in Ghana, whilst the voca- 
tional type has not. Foster maintains 
that this has not been due to the policy of 
educators. He reviews both government 
and mission policy from official state- 
ments as well as reports of Education 
Commissions from 1647 to the present 
dav to establish the fact that European 
educators have been concerned with the 
creation of schools that have a bias 
towards agriculture, trade training and 
industry. But from the early beginnings 
to the present time, Africans have de- 
manded and supported the academic 
typ2 of education. Given the occupa- 
tioral structure, the demand for academic 
education was not irrational, for aca- 
demic education ‘was pre-eminently a 
vocational education allowing entry into 
the most prestigeful and highly paid 
occupations’, | 

But ‘in practice African demand foi 
academic education has little to do with 
the zurriculum of schools. Whatever the 
determinants of occupetional choice, we 
cannot concede that there is a close 
causal relationship between curriculum 
content and vocational aspiration.’ He 
therefore questions ‘any belief that cur- 
ricular change will have any great effect 
on children’s vocational intentions’. 
Morzover unemployment among school- 
leavers has not arisen because the schools 
have employed the wrong kind of curri- 
culum, but is the consequence of dis- 
parities between the rising output of the 
schools and the low rate of economic cx: 
pansion. 

Foster points out that ‘recent studies 
on human capital formation frequently 
ignore that training in skills alone can 
have little effect unless an occupational 
structure exists in which these skills can 
be effectively utilized’. But it may be, 
pointed out that the case for the pro- 
vision of technical educetion is that it is’ 


one of the pre-requisites of economic 
growth. Technical assistance to develop- 
ing countries attests the shortage of 
skilled manpower, and also the role it 
must play in economic growth, which 
in turn should provide more employ- 
ment opportunities for the products of 
vocational schools. 

The policy of the post-independence 
government has aimed primarily at the 
expansion of primary and middle schools, 
but this has created an expanding de- 
mand for secondary education. The 
author sees the public school system de- 
veloping into ‘low’ and ‘high’ status 
sectors. The high status institutions 
achieve the most satisfactory examination 
results, and are becoming an ‘indirect 
index of the emergence of quasi-class 
structures’. But the academic secondary 
school has a dominant position ‘not 
because of the prestige of academic 
studies, but because its pupils have 
hitherto obtained access to the most 
lucrative employment’. 
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One of the findings of the study is that 
people have valued Western education 
for its cash returns. White-collar jobs are 
preferred, because they are more highly 
paid, and occupational prestige and high 
income are closely associated. An over- 
whelming number of the graduates of 
secondary schools find employment at the 
clerical level in both the private and 
public sectors. ‘Income expectation is an 
extraordinary important factor influ- 
encing preference.’ 

The material is competently presented, 
but it is written up in a style and voca- 
bulary wich would put the book be- 
yond the grasp of most African readers, 
including even those who were them- 
selves the subject of the study. Social 
scientists and educators should find it 
interesting. It provides many topics for 
stimulating discussion, and it effectively 
questions some popularly held notions on 
the basis of convincing data. 

K. A. Busia 
St Antony’s College, Oxford 
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Odin W. Anderson 


The Inability to Determino Adequacy Scientifically 
in Healta Services 


Arthur Eemp 


$$$ aauaaaaaaaasasassasusuussssusussiÂÃiaiÃiessso 
The Eccnomic Effects of Paternalism in Welfare 
Activities | 


Roy D. xing and Norma V. Raynes 
Child ere in Institutional Environments 
Lawrerce Klein 7 


The Concentration of’ Unemployment Among 
Racial Groups and tion in Income 
Oppor-unities . - 


Robin Pedley 
The Binary System in Higher Education | 
J. R. Porter 
The Extended Family Group in the Old Testament 
Milton I. Roemer | 


Hospital Planning and Organisation in Different 
Natiors 


George Teeling-Smith id Stephen Israel, 
The Submerged Iceberg of Sickness in Society 
George E. Thomason’ 

Structtrel Strains in Changing Urban 
Commirities 


I 


Willlara 5. Vickrey 


The Contribution of Bar to the Peni 
Administration of Public Servi 


1 


! 
| 
| 
Other coztributors include 


Max <Acler, Eric Dunning, Margaret Hewitt, 
R. H. Jones, Albert Kusklick, Michael Lee, Roy 
Penchansky, Elton Rayack, Gerald Rosenthal, 
T. W. Schultz, Herman Somers, Roy Wilkinson, 
A. J. Willcocks 





IN SOUTHERN SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA— 


—At a small, rapidly growing new campus of an established 
university. 

—With opportunities for advancement and responsibility. 

—In a faculty keenly aware of the responsibilities of academic 
freedom. ` 

—Where an interdisciplinary approach to undergraduate 
education has been accepted and is being worked out. 

—By disciplinary committees whose chairmen are nominated 
by the faculty. 

—Where the summer recess is 34 months and research is 
respected. 

—Where the salary scales and the pension scheme are as 
good as at any university in Canada. 

—Where tenure is possible within two years. 

—Where the sun shone in 87 per cent of the days in 1965, 
the winters are tough and challenging, and the summers 


beautiful. 


You are invited to apply for the following 
positions for 1967-68 :— 
Two full-time positions in teaching and research in 
Sociology. 
One position split between Sociology and Extension. 
One position split between Sociology and Sample 
Survey work. 
One position full time in teaching and research in 
Anthropology. 
One position in Communications, to work on new 
M.A. programme in Communications. 


All positions filled according to qualifications and 
experience. 


Salaries in current academic year :— 
Professor—$15,000 minimum 
Associate Professor—$11,500 to $14,600 
Assistant Professor—$8,200 to $11,100 
Lecturer— $6,500 to $8,800 
Instructor— $6,000 to $8,000 
Reasonable allowance made for removal expenses. 


Teaching duties: normal teaching load two classes 
Sor eight hours per week, September to April. 


For further information, write to Dallas W. 
Smythe, Chairman, Division of the Social Sciences, 
University of Saskatchewan Regina Campus, 
Regina, Sask., Canada. 
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New works in the p o 
Intėérnätiónal Library of Sociology -+ 


The Sociology of Religion 
A Study of Christendom xŠ 

WERNER STARK, 

Volume One: Established Religion ` 

The first volume i in a tLree-volume work, __ 
saan OS 
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Working with Unattached Youth 
GEORGE W. GOET=CHIUS and. IOAN TASH ! 

40s 3 | 
The Worker, Unions and the State 
GRAHAM WOOTICN aa > 

25s à. is ae i 
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Adolescent Boys i in East London 


PETER WILLMOTT 


` A Report of the Institut2 of Community Studies ~~ 


30s 4. Se Re oN 
The Origins ptf Modern Town Planning 
LEONARDO BENEVOLO . . TE 
Translated from the Itdian by Judith Lendry - . Ee 


The subject is explored and discussed against the background of nineteenth- 
century England and Feance. 


16 PP. plates, . 56 line leila 28s . 
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Routledge & = Paul. 


